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UCKSKIN was a town of one hun- 
B dred inhabitants. The census claimed 

two hundred, but it was a well- 
known fact that it was exaggerated. One 
instance of this is shown at the name of 
Tom Flynn. Those who once knew Tom 
Flynn, alias Johnny Redmond, alias Bill 
Sweeney, alias Chuck Mullen, by all four 
names, could find them in the census list. 
Furthermore, he had been shot and killed 
in the March of the year preceding the cen- 
sus, and now occupied a grave in the young 
but flourishing cemetery. Perry’s Bend, 
twenty miles up the river, was cognizant 
of this and other facts, and, laughing in 
open derision at the padded list, claimed 


to be the tetter town in all ways, includ- 
dl 


ing marksmanship. 

One year before this tale opens, Buck 
Peters, an example for the more recent 
Billy the Kid, had paid Perry’s Bend a 
short but busy visit. He had ridden in at 
the north end of Main Street and out at the 
south. As he came in, he was fired at by 
a group of ugly cowboys from a ranch 
known as the C 80. He was hit twice, 
but he unlimbered his artillery and before 
his horse had carried him, half dead, out 


on the prairie, he had killed four of the 
group. Several citizens had joined the 
cowboys and added their bullets against 
Buck. Two of these were dead. One had 
been the best bartender in the county, and 
the rage of the suffering citizens can well 
be imagined. They swore vengeance on 
Buck, his ranch, and his stamping-ground, 
Buckskin. 

The difference between Buck and Billy 
the Kid is that the former never shot a man 
who wasn’t trying to shoot him or who 
hadn’t been warned by some action against 
Buck that would call for it. He minded 
his own business and never picked a quarrel, 
but a list of the men he had assisted over 
the Great Divide is too long to appear here. 
He was quiet and pacific up to a certain 
point. After that had been passed he be- 
came a raging cyclone in a tenement house 
and storm-cellars were much in demand. 

“Fanning” is the name of a certain style 
of gun-play and was universal among the 
bad-men of the West. While Buck was 
not a bad-man he had to rub elbows with 
them frequently and he believed that the 
sauce for the goose was the sauce for the 
gander. So he had removed the trigger 
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of his revolver and worked the hammer 
with the thumb of the “gun-hand” or the 
thumb of the unencumbered hand. The 
speed thus acquired was greater than that 
of the more modern double-action weapon. 
Six shots in three seconds was his average 
speed when that number were required, 
and when it is thoroughly understood that 
at least five of them found their intended 
billets it is not difficult to realize that 
fanning was an operation of danger when 
Buck was doing it. 

He was a good rider, as all cowboys are, 
and was not afraid of anything that lived. 
At one time he and his chums, Red Con- 
nors and Hopalong Cassidy, had success- 
fully routed a band of fifteen Apaches 
who wanted their scalps. Of these, twelve 
never hunted scalps again nor anything 
else on this earth, and the other three re- 
turned to their tribe with the report that 
three evil-spirits had chased them with 
“wheel-guns” (cannons). 

So now, since his visit to Perry’s Bend 
the rivalry of the two towns had turned 
to hatred and an alert and eager readiness 
to increase the inhabitants of each other’s 
graveyard. A state of war existed which 
for a time resulted in nothing worse than 
acrimonious suggestions. But the time 
came when the score was settled to the 
satisfaction of one side, at least. 

Four ranches were also concerned in the 
trouble. Buckskin was surrounded by 
two, the Bar 20 and the Three Triangle. 
Perry’s Bend was the common point for 
the C 80 and the Double Arrow. Each of 
the two ranch contingents accepted the 
feud as a matter of course, and as a matter 
of course took sides with their respective 
towns. As no better class of fighters ever 
lived, the trouble assumed Homeric pro- 
portions and insured a danger zone well 
worth watching. 

Bar 20’s northern line was C 80’s south- 
ern one, and Skinny Thompson took his 
turn at out-riding one morning after the 
season’s round-up. He was to follow the 
boundary and turn back stray cattle. 
When he had covered the greater part of 
his journey he saw Shorty Jones riding 
toward him on a course parallel to his 
own and about long revolver range away. 
Shorty and he had “crossed trails” the 
year before and the best of feelings did not 
exist between them. 
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Shorty stopped and stared at Skinny, 
who did likewise at Shorty. Shorty 
turned his mount around and applied the 
spurs, thereby causing his indignant horse 
to raise both heels at Skinny. The latter 
took it all in gravely and, as Shorty faced 
him again, placed his left thumb to his nose, 
wiggling his fingers suggestively. Shorty 
took no apparent notice of this but began 
to shout: 

“Yu wants to keep yore busted-down 
cows on yore own side. They was all over 
us day afore yisterday. I’m goin’ to salt 
any more what comes over, an’ don’t yu 
fergit it, neither.” 

Thompson wig-wagged with his fingers 
again and shouted in reply: “Yu’ c’n salt 
all yu wants to, but if I ketch yu adoin’ it 
yu won’t have to work no more. An’ | kin 
say right here thet they’s more C 80 cows 
over here than they’s Bar 20’s over there.” 

Shorty reached for his revolver and 
yelled, ‘‘Yore-a liar!” 

Among the cowboys in particular and 
the Westerners in general at that time, 
the three suicidal terms, unless one was 
an expert in drawing quick and shooting 
straight with one movement, were the 
words “liar,” “coward,” and “thief.” Any 
man who was Called one of these in ear- 
nest, and he was the judge, was expected 
to shoot if he could and save his life, 
for the words were seldom used without a 
gun coming with them. The movement 
of Shorty’s hand toward his belt before 
the appellation reached him was enough 
for Skinny, who let go at long range—and 
missed. 

The two reports were as one. Both 
urged their horses nearer and fired again. 
This time Skinny’s sombrero gave a sharp 
jerk and a hole appeared in the crown. 
The third shot of Skinny’s sent the horse 
of the other to its knees and then over on 
its side. Shorty very promptly crawled 
“behind it and, as he did so, Skinny began 
a wide circle, firing at intervals as Shorty’s 
smoke cleared away. 

Shorty had the best position for defense 
as he was in a shallow coulée, but he knew 
that he could not leave it until his oppo- 
nent had either grown tired of the affair 
or had used up his ammunition. Skinny 
knew it, too. Skinny also knew that he 
could get back te the ranch-house and 
lay in a supply of food and ammunition 
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and return before Shorty could cover the 
twelve miles he had to go on foot. 

Finally Thompson began to head for 
home.- He had carried the matter as far 
as he could without it being murder. Too 
much time had elapsed now, and, besides, 
it was before breakfast and he was hungry. 
He would go away and settle the score at 
some time when they would be on equal 
terms. 

He rode along the line for a mile and 
chanced to look back. Two C 80 punchers 
were ,riding after him, and, as they saw 
him turn and discover them, they fired at 
him and yelled. He rode on for some dis- 
tance and cautiously drew his rifle out of 
its long holster at his right leg. Suddenly 
he turned around in the saddle and fired 
twice. One of his pursuers fell forward 
on the neck of his horse, and his com- 
rade turned to help him. Thompson wig- 
wagged again and rode on. He reached 
the ranch as the others were finishing their 
breakfast. 

At the table Red Connors remarked that 
the tardy one had a hole in his sombrero, 
and asked its owner how and where he had 
received it. 

“Had a argument with C8o0out’n th’ line.” 

“Go’way! Ventilate enny?” 

“One.” 

“Good boy, sonny! Hey, Hopalong, 
Skinny perforated C 80 this mawnin’!” 

Hopalong Cassidy was struggling with 
a mouthful of beef. He turned his eyes 
toward Red without ceasing, and grinning 
as well as he could under the circumstances 
managed to grunt out ““Gu—,” which was 
as near to “Good” as the beef would allow. 

Lanky Smith now chimed in as he re- 
peatedly stuck his knife into a reluctant 
boiled potato, ““How’d yu do it, Skinny?” 

“Bet he sneaked up on him,” joshed 
Buck Peters; “did yu ask his pardin, 
Skinny?” 

“Ask nothin’,” remarked Red, “‘he jest 
nachurly walks up to C 80 an’ sez, ‘Kin | 
have the pleasure of ventilatin’ yu?’ an’ 
C 80 he sez, ‘If yu do it easy like,’ sez he. 
Didn’t he, Thompson?” 

“They'll be some ventilatin’ under th’ 
table if yu fellows don’t lemme alone; I’m 
hungry,” complained Skinny. 

“Say, Hopalong, I bets yu I kin clean 
up C 80 all by my lonesome,” announced 
Buck, winking at Red. 
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“Yah! Yu onct tried to clean up the 
Bend, Buckie, an’ if Pete an’ Billy hadn’t 
afound yu when they come by Eagle Pass 
that night, yu wouldn’t be here eatin’ beef 
by th’ pound,” glancing at the hard-work- 
ing Hopalong. “It wuz plum’ lucky fer 
yu that they wuz acourtin’ that time, 
wasn’t it, Hopalong ?”’ suddenly asked Red. 
Hopalong nearly strangled in his efforts 
to speak. He gave it up and nodded his 
head. 

“Why cayn’t yu git it straight, Connors? 
I wasn’t doin’ no courtin’, it was Pete. | 
runned into him on th’ other side o’ th’ 
pass. I’d look fine acourtin’, wouldn’t I?” 
asked the downtrodden Williams. 

Pete Wilson skillfully flipped a potato 
into that worthy’s coffee, spilling the bev- 
erage of the questionable name over a 
large expanse of blue flannel shirt. “Yu's 
all right, yu are. Why, when I| meets yu, 
yu was lost in th’ arms of yore lady-love. 
All I could see was yore feet. Go an’ git 
tangled up with a two hundred and forty 
pound half-breed squaw an’ then try to 
lay it onter me! When I proposed drown- 
in’ yore troubles over at Cowan’s, yu went 
an’ got mad over what yu called th’ in- 
sinooation. An’ yu shore didn’t look enny 
too blamed fine, neither.” 

“All th’ same,” volunteered Thompson, 
who had taken the edge from his appetite, 
“we better go over an’ pay C8o a call. 
I don’t like what Shorty said about salt- 
in’ our cattle. He'll shore do it, unless | 
camps on th’ line, which same I ain’t 
hankerin’ after.” 

“Oh, he wouldn’t stop th’ cows that way, 
Skinny; he wuz only afoolin’,” exclaimed 
Connors meekly. 

“Foolin’ yore gran’mother! That there 
bunch ’ll do ennything if we wasn’t lookin’,” 
hotly replied Skinny. 

“That’s shore nuff gospel, Thomp. 
They’s sore fer: mor’n one thing. They 
lost two of their most promising members 
when Buck went on th’ war-path, an’ 
they’s hankerin’ to git square,” remarked 
Johnny Nelson, stealing the pie, a rare 
treat, of his neighbor when that unfortu- 
nate individual was not looking. He had 
it half-way to his mouth when its former 
owner, Jimmy Price, a boy of eighteen, 
turned his head and saw it going. 

“Hi-yi! Yu clay-bank coyote, drap 
thet pie! Did yu ever see such a son-of- 
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a-gun fer pie?” he plaintively asked Red 
Connors as he grabbed a mighty handful 
of apples and crust. “Pie Il kill yu some 
day, yu bob-tailed jack! I had an uncle 
that died onct. He et too much pie an’ 
he went an’ turned green, an’ so ’Il yu if 
yu don’t let it alone.” 

“Yu ought’r seed th’ pie Johnny had 
down in Eagle Flat,” murmured Lanky 
Smith reminiscently. ‘She had feet that ’d 
stop a stampede. Johnny wuz shore loco 
about her. Swore she wuz th’ finest 
blossom what ever growed.” Here he 
choked and tears of laughter coursed 
down his weather-beaten face as he pic- 
tured her. “She wuz a dainty Greaser 
about fifteen han’s high an’ about sixteen 
han’s around. Johnny used to chalk off 
when he hugged her, usen’t yu, Johnny? 
One night when he had got purty well 
around on th’ second lap he run inter a 
Greaser jest startin’ out on his fust. They 
hain’t caught that Mexican yet.” 

Nelson was pelted with everything in 
sight. He slowly wiped off the pie-crust 
and bread and potatoes. “Enny-body ’d 
think | wuz a busted grub-wagon,” he 
grumbled. When he had fished the last 
piece of beef out of his ear he went out and 
offered to stand treat. As the round-up 
was over, they slid into their saddles and 
raced for Cowan’s saloon at Buckskin. 

Buckskin was very hot, in fact, it was 
never anything else. Few people were on 
the streets and the town was quiet. Over 
in the Houston Hotel a crowd of cowboys 
were lounging in the bar-room. They were 
very quiet—a condition as rare as it was 
ominous. Their mounts, twelve in all, 
were switching flies from their quivering 
skins in the corral at the rear. Eight of 
these had a large C 80 branded on their 
flanks; the other four, a Double /.rrow. 

In the bar-room a slim, wiry man was 
looking out of the dirty window up the 
street at Cowan’s saloon. Shorty was com- 
plaining, ‘They shore oughter be here now. 
They rounded up last week.” The man 
nearest assured him that they would come. 
The man at the window turned and said, 
“They’s yer now.” 

In front of Cowan’s a crowd of nine hap- 
py-go-lucky, dare-devil riders were sliding 
from their saddles. They threw the reins 
over the heads of their mounts and filed 
in to the bar. Laughter issued from the 
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open door and the clink of glasses could be 
heard. They stood in picturesque groups, 
strong, self-reliant, humorous, virile. Their 
expensive sombreros were pushed far back 
on their heads, and their hairy chaps were 
covered with the alkali dust from their 
ride. 

Cowan, bottle in hand, pushed out sev- 
eral more glasses. He kicked a dog from 
under his feet and looked at Buck. ‘“‘Round- 
ed up yet?” he inquired. 

“Shore, day afore yisterday,” came the 
reply. The rest were busy removing the 
dust from their throats, and gradually 
drifted into groups of two or three. One 
of these groups strolled over to the solitary 
card table, and found Jimmy Price resting 
in a cheap chair, his legs on the table. 

“Tl wisht yu’d extricate yore delicate 
feet from off’n this hyar table, James,” 
humbly requested Lanky Smith, morally 
backed up by those with him. 

“Ya-as, they shore is delicate, Mr. 
Smith,” responded Jimmy without mov- 
ing. 
“We wants to play draw, Jimmy,” ex- 
plained Pete. 

“Yore shore welcome to play if yu wants 
to. Didn’t I tell yu when yu growed that 
mustache that yu didn’t have to ask me 
enny more?’ queried the placid James, 
paternally. 

“Call ’em off, Sonny. Pete sez he kin 
clean me out. Ennyhow, yu kin have th’ 
fust deal,” compromised Lanky. 

“I’m shore sorry fer Pete if he cayn’t. 
Yu don’t reckon I has to have fust deal to 
beat yu fellers, do yu? Go way an’ lemme 
alone; I never seed such a bunch fer buttin’ 
in as yu fellers.” 

Billy Williams returned to the bar. 
Then he walked along it until he was be- 
hind the recalcitrant possessor of the table. 
While his aggrieved friends shuffled their 
feet uneasily to cover his approach, he 
tip-toed up behind Jimmy, and, with a 
nod, grasped that indignant individual 
firmly by the neck while the others grabbed 
his feet. They carried him, twisting and 
bucking, to the middle of the street and 
deposited him in the dust, returning to the 
now vacant table. 

Jimmy rested quietly for a few seconds 
and then slowly arose, dusting the alkali 
from him. “Th’ wall-eyed piruts,” he 
muttered, and then scratched his head for 
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a way to “play hunk.” As he gazed sor- 
rowfully at the saloon he heard a snicker 
from behind him. He, thinking it was 
one of his late tormentors, paid no atten- 
tion to it. Then a cynical, biting laugh 
stung him. He wheeled to see Shorty 
leaning against a tree, a sneering leer on 
his flushed face. Shorty’s right hand was 
suspended above his holster, hooked to his 
belt by the thumb—a favorite position of 
his when expecting trouble. 

“One of yore reg’lar habits?” he drawled. 

Jimmy began to dust himself in silence, 
but his lips were compressed to a thin 
white line. 

“Does they hurt yu?” pursued the on- 
looker. 

Jimmy looked up. “I heard tell that 
they make glue outen cayuses, sometimes,” 
he remarked. Shorty’s eyes flashed. The 
loss of the horse had been rankling in his 
heart all day. 

“Does they git yu frequent?” he asked. 
His voice sounded hard. 

“Oh, ‘bout as frequent as yu lose a 
cayuse, I reckon,” replied Jimmy hotly. 

Shorty’s hand streaked to his holster 
and Jimmy followed his lead. Jimmy’s 
Colt was caught. He had bucked too 
much. As he fell Shorty ran for the Hous- 
ton House. 

Pistol shots were common for they were 
the universal method of expressing emo- 
tions. The poker players grinned, think- 
ing their victim was letting off his indig- 
nation. Lanky sized up his hand and 
remarked half audibly, “He’s a shore good 
kid.” 

The bartender, fearing for his new 
beveled, gilt-framed mirror, gave a hasty 
glance out the window. He turned around, 
made change, and remarked to Buck, 
“Yore kid, Jimmy, is plugged.”’ Several 
of the more credulous craned their necks 
to see, Buck being the first. “H—I!” he 
shouted, and ran out to where Jimmy lay 
coughing, his toes twitching. The saloon 
was deserted and a crowd of angry cow- 
boys surrounded their chum—a_ boy. 
Buck had seen Shorty enter the door of the 
Houston House and he swore. “Chase 
them ——- —— cayuses behind th’ saloon, 
Pete, an’ git under cover.” 

Jimmy was choking and he coughed up 
blood. ‘‘He’s shore—got me. My—gun 
stuck,” he added apologetically. He tried 
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to sit up, but was not able and he looked 
surprised. “It’s purty—damn hot—out 
here,” he suggested. Johnny and Billy 
carried him in the saloon and placed him 
by the table, in the chair he had previously 
vacated. As they stood up he fell across 
the table and died. 

Billy placed the déad boy’s sombrero 
on his head and laid the refractory six- 
shooter on the table. “I wonder who th’ 
— was.” He looked at the slim 
figure and started to go out, followed by 
Johnny. As he reached the threshold a 
bullet zipped past him and thudded into 
the frame of the door. He backed away 
and looked surprised. “That’s Shorty’s 
shootin’—he allus misses ’bout that much.” 
He looked out and saw Buck standing be- 
hind the live-oak that Shorty had leaned 
against, firing at the hotel. Turning 
around, he made for the rear, remarking 
to Johnny that “they’s in th’ Houston.” 
Johnny looked at the quiet figure in the 
chair and swore softly. He followed Bil- 
ly. Cowan, closing the door and taking 
a .70 caliber buffalo gun from under the 
bar, went out also and slammed the rear 
door forcibly. 

Up the street two hundred yards from 
the Houston House Skinny and Pete lay 
hidden behind a bowlder. Three hundred 
yards on the other side of the hotel Johnny 
and Billy were stretched out in an arroyo. 
Buck was lying down now, and Hopalong, 
from his position in the barn belonging to 
the Hotel, was methodically dropping the 
horses of the besieged, a job he hated as 
much as he hated poison. The corral was 
their death trap. Red and Lanky were 
emitting clouds of smoke from behind the 
store, immediately across the street from 
the bar-room. A .7o0 caliber buffalo gun 
roared down by the plaza, and several 
Sharps cracked a protest from different 
points. The town had awakened and the 
shots were dropping steadily. 

Strange noises filled the air. They grew 
in tone and volume and then dwindled 
away to nothing. The hum of the buffalo 
gun and the sobbing pi-in-in-ing of the 
Winchesters were liberally mixed with the 
sharp whines of the revolvers. 

There were no windows in the hotel now. 
Raw furrows in the bleached wood showed 
yellow, and splinters mysteriously sprang, 
from the casings. The panels of the door 
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were producing cracks and the cheap door 
handle flew many ways at once. An 
empty whiskey keg on the stoop boomed 
out mournfully at intervals and _ finally 
rolled down the steps with a rumbling 
protest. Wisps of smoke slowly climbed 
up the walls and seemed to be waving de- 
fiance to the curling wisps in the open. 

Pete raised his shoulder to refill the 
magazine of his smoking rifle and dropped 
the cartridges all over his lap. He looked 
sheepishly at Skinny and began to load 
with his other hand. 

“Yore plum’ loco, yu air. Don’t yu 
reckon they kin hit a blue shirt at two hun- 
dred?”’ Skinny cynically inquired. “Got 
one that time,’ he announced a second 
later. 

“1 wonder who’s got th’ buffalo,” grunt- 
ed Pete. “‘Mus’ be Cowan,” he replied to 
his own question and settled himself to use 
his left hand. 

“Don’t yu git Shorty, he’s my meat,” 
suggested Skinny. 

“Yu better tell Buck—he ain’t got no 
love fer Shorty,” replied Pete, aiming 
carefully. 

The panic in the corral ceased and Hopa- 
long was now sending his regrets against 
the panels of the rear door. He had cut 
his last initial in the near panel and was 
starting a wobbly “H” in its neighbor. 
He was in a good position. There were 
no windows in the rear wall and, as the 
door was a very dangerous place, he was 
not fired at. 

He began to get tired of this one-sided 
business and crawled up on the window 
ledge, dangling his feet on the outside. 
He occasionally sent a bullet at a different 
part of the door, but amused himself by 
annoying Buck. 

“Plenty hot down there?” he pleasantly 
inquired, and, as he received no answer, 
he tried again. “Better save some of them 
catridges fer some other time, Buck.” 

Buck was sending .45 Winchesters into 
the shattered window with a precision 
that presaged evil to any of the defenders 
who were rash enough to try to gain the 
other end of the room. 

Hopalong bit off a chew of tobacco and 
drowned a green fly that was crawling up 
the side of the barn. The yellow liquid 
streaked downward a short distance and was 
eagerly sucked up by the warped boards. 
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A spurt of smoke leaped from the bat- 
tered door and the bored Hopalong prompt- 
ly tumbled back inside. He felt of his 
arm, and then, delighted at the notice 
taken of his artistic efforts, shot several 
times from a crack on his right. “This 
yer’s shore gittin’ like home,” he gravely 
remarked to the splinter that whizzed past 
his head. He shot again at the door and 
it sagged outward accompanied by the 
thud of a falling body. “Pies like mother 
used to make,” he announced to the emp- 
ty loft as he slipped the magazine full of 
.45’s. “An’ pills like popper used to 
take,”’ he continued when he had lowered 
the level of the liquor in his flask. 

He rolled a cigarette and tossed the 
match into the air, extinguishing it by a 
shot from his “fanner.” 

“Got enny cigarettes, Hoppy?” 
voice from below. 

“Shore,” replied the joyous puncher, 
recognizing Pete; “how’d yu git hyar?” 

“Like acow. Busy?” 

“None whatever. Comin’ up?” 

“Nope. Skinny wants a smoke too.” 

Hopalong handed tobacco and papers 
down the hole. ‘So long.” 

“So long,” replied the daring Pete, who 
risked death twice for a smoke. 

The hot afternoon dragged along and 
about three o’clock Buck held up an empty 
cartridge belt to the gaze of the curious 
Hopalong. That observant worthy nodded 
and threw a double handful of cartridges, 
one by one, to the patient and unrelenting 
Buck, who filled his gun and piled the few 
remaining ones up at his side. ‘Th’ lives 
of mice and men gang aft all wrong,” he 
remarked at random. 

“Th’ son-of-a-gun’s talkin’ Shakespeare,” 
marveled Hopalong. 

“Satiate enny, Buck?” he asked as 
that worthy settled down to await his 
chance. 

“Two,” he replied, “Shorty an’ another. 
Plenty damn hot down here,” he com- 
plained. A spurt of alkali dust stung -his 
face, but the hand that made it never made 
another. “Three,” he called. “How many, 
Hoppy?” 

“One. That’s four. 
ers got enny?”’ 

“Pete said Skinny got one,” replied the 
intent Buck. 

“Th’ son-of-a-gun, he never said nothin’ 
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about it, an’ me a fillin’ his ornery paws 
with smokin’.” Hopalong was indignant. 

“Bet yu ten we don’t git ‘em afore 
dark,” he announced. 

“Got yu. Go yu ten more I gits an- 
other,’ promptly responded Buck. 

“That’s a shore cinch. Make 
twenty.” 

“She is.” 

“Yu’ll have to square it with Skinny, 
he shore wanted Shorty plum’ bad,” Hopa- 
long informed the unerring marksman. 

“Why didn’t he say suthin’ about it? 
Anyhow, Jimmy was my bunkie.” 

Hopalong’s cigarette disintegrated and 
the board at his left received a hole. He 
promptly disappeared and Buck laughed. 
He sat up in the hay and angrily spat the 
soaked paper out from between his lips. 

“All that trouble fer nothin’, th’ white- 
eyed coyote,” he muttered. Then he 
crawled around to one side and fired at the 
center of his “C.”’ Another shot hurtled 
at him and his left arm fell to his side. 
“That’s funny—wonder where th’ damn 
pirut is?’ He looked out cautiously and 
saw a Cloud of smoke over a knothole 
which was situated close up under the 
eaves of the bar-room; and it was being 
agitated. Some one was blowing at it to 
make it disappear. He aimed very care- 
fully at the knot and fired. He heard a 
sound between a curse and a squawk and 
was not molested any further from that 
point. 

“T knowed he’d git hurt,” he explained 
to the bandage, torn from the edge of his 
kerchief, that he bound around his last 
wound. 

Down in the arroyo Johnny was com- 
plaining. 

“This yer’s a no good bunk,” he plain- 
tively remarked. 

“It shore ain’t—but it’s th’ best we kin 
find,” apologized Billy. 

“That’s th’ sixth that. feller sent up 
there. He’s a damn poor shot,” observed 
Johnny; “must be Shorty.” 

“Shorty kin shoot plum’ good—tain’t 
him,” contradicted Billy. 

“Yas—with a six-shooter. He’s off’n 
his feed with a rifle,” explained Johnny. 

“Yu wants to stay down from up there, 
yu ijit,” warned Billy as the disgusted 
Johnny crawled up the bank. He slid 
down again with a welt on his neck. 
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“That’s somebody else now. 
er a done better’n that,” he said. 

Billy had fired as Johnny started to 
slide and he smoothed his aggrieved chum. 
“He could onct, yu means.” 

“Did yu git him?” asked the anxious 
Johnny, rubbing his welt. 

“Plum’ center,” responded the business- 
like Billy. “Go up agin, mebby I kin git 
another,” he suggested, tentatively. 

“Mebby yu kin go to h—l. I ain’t-no 
gallery,” grinned the now exuberant owner 
of the welt. 

“Who’s got th’ buffalo?” he inquired as 
the .70 caliber roared. 

“Mus’ be Cowan. He’s shore all right. 
Sounds like a bloomin’ cannon,” replied 
Billy. ‘Lemme alone with yore fool 
questions, I’m busy,” he complained as his 
talkative partner started to ask another. 
“Go an’ git me some water—I’m alkalied. 
An’ git some .45’s, mine’s purty near gone.” 

Johnny crawled down the arroyo and 
reappeared at Hopalong’s barn. 

As he entered the door a handful of 
empty shells fell on his hat and dropped 
to the floor. He shook his head and re- 
marked, “That mus’ be that fool Hopa- 
long.” 

“Yore shore right. How’s business?” 
inquired the festive Cassidy. 

“Purty fair. Billy’s got one. How ma- 
ny’s gone?” - 

“Buck’s got three, | got two an’ Skinny’s 
got one. That’s six, an’ Billy’s is seven. 
They’s five more,” he replied. 

“How'd yu know?” queried Johnny as 
he filled his flask at the horse trough. 

“They’s twelve cayuses behind th’ ho- 
tel.” 

“They might git away on 
gested the practical Johnny. 

“Cayn’t. They’s all cashed in.” 

“Yu said that they’s five left,” 
lated the puzzled water-carrier. 

“Yah, yore a smart cuss, ain’t yu?” 

Johnny grinned and then said, “Got 
enny smokin’?” 

Hopalong looked grieved. “I ain’t no 
store. Why don’t yu git generous an’ 
buy some?” 

He partially filled Johnny’s hand, and 
as he put the sadly depleted bag away he 
inquired, ‘Got enny papers?” 

“Nope.” 

“Got enny matches?” he asked, cynically. 
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“Nope.” 

“Kin yu smoke ’em?” he yelled, indig- 
nantly. 

“Shore nuff,” placidly replied the un- 
ruffled Johnny. “Billy wants some .45’s.” 

Hopalong gasped. “Don’t he want my 
gun, too?” 

“Nope. Got a better one. Hurry up, 
he’ll git mad.” 

Hopalong was a very methodical person. 
He was the only one of his crowd to carry 
a second cartridge strap. It hung over 
his right shoulder and rested on his left 
hip, holding one hundred cartridges and 
his second Colt. His waist belt held fifty 
cartridges and all would fit both the rifle 
and revolvers. He extracted twenty from 
that part of the shoulder strap hardest to 
get at, the back, by simply pulling it over 
his shoulder and plucking out the bullets 
as they came into reach. 

“That’s all yu kin have. I’m Buck's 
ammernition jackass,” he explained. “Bet 
yu ten we gits ’em afore dark”—he was 
hedging. 

“Enny fool knows that. I’ll take yu 
if yu bets the other way,” responded 
Johnny, grinning. He knew Hopalong’s 
weak spot. 

“Yore on,” promptly responded Hopa- 
long, who would bet on anything. 

“Well, so long,” said Johnny as he 
crawled away. 

“Hey, yu, Johnny!” called out Hopa- 
long, “don’t yu go an’ tell ennybody | 
got enny pills left. 1 ain’t no ars’nal.” 

Johnny replied by elevating one foot 
and waving it. Then he disappeared. 

Behind the store, the most precarious 
position among the besiegers, Red Connors 
and Lanky Smith were ensconced and 
commanded a view of the entire length of 
the bar-room. They could see the dark 
mass they knew to be the rear door and 
derived a great amount of amusement from 
the spots of light that were appearing in 
it. They watched the “C” (reversed to 
them) appear and be completed. When 
the wobbly ““H” grew to completion they 
laughed heartily. Then the hardwood bar 
had been dragged across their field of 
vision and up to the front windows, and 
they could only see the indiscriminate 
holes that appeared in the upper panels 
at frequent intervals. 

Every time they fired they had to ex- 


pose a part of themselves to a return shot, 
with the result that Lanky’s ear and cheek 
showed furrows and blood, while his fore- 
arm was seared its entire length. Red 
had been more fortunate and only had a 
hole through his ear. The butt of his gun 
was marred and he had a piece of lead in 
his jaw. 

They laboriously rolled several large 
rocks out in the open, pushing them be- 
yond the shelter of the store with their 
rifles. When they had crawled behind 
them they each had another wound. From 
their new position they could see Hopa- 
long sitting in his window. He p.omptly 
waved his sombrero and grinned. 

They were the most experienced fighters 
of all except Buck, and were saving their 
shots. When they did shoot they always 
had some portion of a man’s body to aim 
at, and the damage they inflicted was con- 
siderable. They said nothing, being older 
than the rest and more taciturn, and they 
were not reckless. Although Hopalong’s 
antics made them laugh, they grumbled 
at his recklessness and were not tempted 
to emulate him. It was noticeable, too, 
that they shoved their rifles out simulta- 
neously, and, although both were aiming, 
only one fired. 

Lanky’s gun cracked so close to the 
enemy’s that the whirl of the bullet over 
Red’s head was merged in the crack of his 
partner's reply. The portion of a face 
that for one bare second showed above the 
bar disappeared and they knew that Lanky 
had got his man. 

When Hopalong saw the rocks roll out 
from behind the store he grew very curious. 
Then he saw a flash, followed instantly by 
another from the second rifle. He saw 
several of these follow shots and could sit 
in silence no longer. He waved his hat to 
attract attention and then shouted “How 
many?” A shot was sent straight up in 
the air and he notified Buck that there 
were only four left. 

The fire of these four grew less rapid— 
they were saving their ammunition. A 
pot shot at Hopalong sent that gentleman’s 
rifle hurtling to the ground. Another tore 


-through his hat, removing a neat amount 


of skin and hair and giving him a life-long 
part. He fell back inside and proceeded 
to shoot fast and straight with his revol- 
vers, his head burning as though on fire. 
















































The Fight 


When he had vented the dangerous pres- 
sure of his anger he went below and tried 
to fish the rifle in with a long stick. It 
was obdurate, so he sent three more shots 
into the door, and, receiving no reply, ran 
out around the corner of his shelter and 
grasped the weapon. When half way back 
he sank to the ground. Before another 
shot could be fired at him with any judg- 
ment, a ripping, spitting rifle was being 
frantically worked from the barn. The 
bullets tore the door into seams and gaps; 
the lowest panel, the one having the “H” 
in it, fell inward in chunks. Johnny had 
returned for another smoke. 

Hopalong, still grasping the rifle, rolled 
rapidly around the corner of the barn. 
He endeavored to stand, but could not. 
He had been shot in the muscles of his 
right thigh. Johnny, hearing rapid and 
fluent swearing, came out. 

“Where'd they git yur” he asked. 

“In th’ off leg. Hurts like h—. 
yu git hime” 

“Nope. I jest come fer another cig; 
got enny left?” 

“Up above. Yore gall is shore appallin’. 
Help me in, yu two-laigged jackass.” 

“Shore. We'll shore pay our ’tentions 
to that door. She'll go purty soon—she’s 
as full of holes as th’ bad lan’s,” replied 
Johnny. “Git aholt an’ hop along, Hopa- 
long.” 

He helped the swearing Hopalong inside, 
and then the lead they pumped into the 
wrecked door was scandalous. Another 
panel fell in and Hopalong’s “C” was de- 
stroyed. A wide crack appeared in the 
one above it and grew rapidly. Its mate 
began to gape and finally both were driven 
in. The increase in the light caused by 
these openings allowed Red and Lanky 
to secure better aim and soon the fire of the 
defenders died out. 
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Johnny dropped his rifle and, drawing 
his six-shooter, ran out and dashed for the 
dilapidated door, while Hopalong covered 
that opening with a fusilade. 

As Johnny’s shoulder sent the frame- 
work flying inward he narrowly missed 
sudden death. As it was he staggered to 
the side, out of range, and dropped full 
length to the ground, flat on his face. 
Hopalong’s rifle cracked incessantly, but 
to no avail. The man who had fired the 
shot was dead. Buck got him immedi- 
ately after he had shot Johnny. 

Calling to Skinny and Red to cover him, 
Buck sprinted to where Johnny lay gasp- 
ing. The bullet had entered his breast, 
just missed his lungs, and had passed out 
his back. Buck, Colt in hand, leaped 
through the door, but met with no resist- 
ance. He signaled to Hopalong, who 
yelled, “They’s none left.” 

The trees and rocks and gulleys and 
buildings yielded men who soon crowded 
around the hotel. A young doctor, lately 
graduated, appeared. It was his first case, 
but he eased Johnny and saved his life. 
Then he went over to Hopalong, who was 
now raving, and attended to him. The 
others were patched up and the struggling 
young physician had his pockets crammed 
full of gold and silver coins. 

The scene of the wrecked bar-room was 
indescribable. Holes, furrows, shattered 
glass and bottles, the liquor oozing down 
the walls of the shelves and running over 
the floor; the ruined furniture, a wrecked 
bar, seared and shattered and covered 
with blood; bodies as they had been piled 
in the corners; ropes, shells, hats; and 
liquor everywhere, over everything, met 
the gaze of those who had caused the 
chaos. 

Perry’s Bend had failed to wipe out the 
score. 
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A quadrille sweeps out of bounds and collides with an absorbed fiddler. 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED COUNTRY DANCE 


PAINE 


ILLUSTRATED BY HY. S. WATSON 


the hills that guard the Delaware Val- 

ley billow grandly into the Catskills, 
there is a jewel of a lake which the city 
pilgrim has discovered and taken over for 
his summer pleasure. He is an interloper, 
after all, for his reign lasts but three months 
of the year, and then the lake becomes no 
more than a bit of the quiet and thinly 
peopled vastness of forest, intervale, and 
hill-side among which nestle the gray farm- 
houses of a primitive folk. Not many 
years ago the lake was their treasured place 
of merry-making in the few summer days 
that could be spared from field and furrow 
and dairy, but as the spick-and-span cot- 
tages began to glitter in the clearings along 
the water’s edge the natives retreated be- 
fore a hostile invasion. 

Then a hotel was built, an “up-to-date 
casino” followed, and the rout of the na- 
tive was complete. He could mix with the 
city pilgrims in the matter of selling them 
“garden truck,” and he submitted to hav- 
ing his home ransacked for genuine an- 
tiques because this foolish people were eager 
to pay for furniture so worn and rickety 
that it was scorned by the junk-dealers, 
the prices wherewith he could purchase 
brand-new parlor suits in green and crim- 
son plush. But the native drew the line 
at such social commingling as made his 
women folk laughed at because of alleged 
quaintness of raiment, nor did it please 
him to have godless whipper-snappers in 
white flannels refer to his worthy beard as 
a “bunch of spinach on his chin.” 

Thus the little lake passed into the hands 
of aliens who hung its borders with festoons 
of electric lamps, and profaned its ancient 
calm with the stuttering put, put of gaso- 
line launches. An unwritten truce was 
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the native returns to his own, and the lake 
is his to do with it as it pleases him. The 
great day is in June before the cottages 
and hotels have awakened, and when early 
summer frames the azure mountain lake 
with lush greenery and the song of unaf- 
frighted birds. For this one day the barn- 
like “‘casino”’ belongs to the exiled country 
folk, and here they dance and picnic as 
their fathers did before the Deluge. 

It is the kind of dance vou and I used 
to know years and year n we went 
to barn-raisings and ng-bees, and 
when to walk ten miles or drive twenty 
were inconsiderable trifles compared with 
the waiting joys. A month later the casino 
will be given up to ‘“‘Saturday night hops,”’ 
amateur theatricals and eucher parties. 
Never mind; those starched and frilled and 
“stuck-up” summer folks are not coming 
to-day. They think they like to dance, 
but, pshaw! they mo more than make be- 
lieve “shake a loose foot.”” Wait until 
you see the clans gather to-day from over 
the hills yonder, miles and miles away. 

The fun begins in the middle of the after- 
noon, with enough dancing before dark to 
limber up all hands and hone the edge of 
their lusty appetites for the picnic supper 
under the trees, those trees where in July 
the fluffy summer girl will swing her ham- 
mock and divide her time between Percy 
McIntosh, the champion tennis player of 
the South Shore Country Club, and the 
“best seller” in the light fiction line. 

Down the dusty road that winds through 
the gashes in the fir-covered hills come two 
young women, among the early arrivals. 
In sunbonnets and gingham frocks, you 
say? Not a bit of it. This is a holiday, 
I want you to know, and a mighty big one 
at that. Flowers and ribbons nod above 
hats that the village milliner turned out as 











Waiting for the fun to begin. 


“creations” for this special occasion. The 
foremost maiden clutches her long skirt in 
one hand, and, yes, there’s no doubt about 
it, her “best” shoes are in the other. She 
has walked over six miles of rock-strewn 
road that would put an automobile in the 
junk-heap before it had time to get up an 
evil smell. No prudent young woman will 
risk cutting her shoes to ribbons and taking 
off the polish when she can wear en route 
that stout and battered foot-gear in which 
she milks seven cows by the time the sun 
peeks over the hills. 

The twain retire behind a sheltering 
stone wall, and presto, forth they trip, 
dabbing their shining faces with damp 
handkerchiefs, trim and ready for the fray, 
from their impatient toes to their gorgeous 
millinery. 

Meantime, in buggies and wagons and 
hay-ricks the company is gathering around 
the casino. There are cheers and laughter 
when old Jabez Parlin and his party heave 
in sight. His team of shaggy farm horses 
are towing a stone-boat, on whose broad 
deck half a dozen women and children are 
jostled and jounced like so many peas in a 
pod. 

“The wagon wa’n’t fit to drive,” ex- 
plains Jabez, “and had to fetch em some- 
how, or the critturs ’ud ha’ give me no rest 
‘nor peace. A stun-boat’s kinder slow, but 
it’s darned sure and it can’t tip over.” 

The girls automatically foregather under 
one group of trees while the young men as 
inevitably flock by themselves, and the fac- 


tions regard each other with an awkward 
hesitation as if waiting for some bold spirit 
to break the deadlock. 

Something happens to fuse these ele- 
ments. A terrific clatter echoes from far 
down the road. There is the rataplan of 
flying hoofs, there are shouts and crackling 
curses. The crowd rushes to the nearest 
bend in time to witness the last act of a 
stirring drama. 

A weather-worn buggy in tow of a rat- 
tailed sorrel is hitting the earth infrequent- 
ly in its mad flight, while at its side races 
a buck-board equally acrobatic. In the 
whirling dust we glimpse a gray-haired 
figure stretching far over the one dash- 
board, a red-faced Jehu straining across 
the other, and motherly arms clasping the 
necks of their lieges, with shawls flying and 
bonnets askew. 

The homestretch is close at hand. The 
buggy slackens not for the last twist in the 
road. The buck-board slews into the ditch 
and hits the road again on two wheels. 
The*crowd scatters headlong and strong 
men hastily attempt to climb trees. Into 
the grove these thunderbolts career, neck 
and neck. The buggy leaves a wheel hang- 
ing on a stout limb, and the buck-board 
fetches up, by a miracle of luck, with the 
panting gray up to his belly in the lake. 
From a handy bed of pine needles a hys- 
terical bundle of shawls is picked up un- 
damaged, and the elderly driver of the rat- 
tailed sorrel is pried loose from the sapling 
around which he is wrapped. When he re- 
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covers his wind he glares around him and 
shouts between gasps: 

“By the eternal hemlock, I beat Hoskins 
here! I bet I did. I had him by a nose 
when we tuk to the woods. Look at the 
old fool. Tryin’ to swim his hoss across 
the lake. Of course | beat him. We cer- 
tainly come a hummin’, didn’t we? There 
was no stoppin’ the sorrel, was there? How 
we goin’ to get home, | want to know? 
Maria’s all right, ain’t you, Maria? She lit 
softer ’n me. Hoskins owes me two dollars. 
He’s the one that wanted to bet, ’bout a 
mile down the road. Where’s the music? 
Hurry up, Maria. You ain’t hurt a bit.” 

The boom of the big “‘bull-fiddle’’ floats 
through the open windows, the protesting 
violins and the petulant cornet are getting 
up steam. But the mothers and fathers 
are slow to seek the floor. They like to 
wander along the lake with the little tots, 
picking up shining stones, while their brood 
skitter barelegged along the beach like so 
many sand-pipers. The young folks dance 
a while and then they too seek the out-of- 
doors and pair off shyly, to stroll through 
shaded vistas, and peer curiously among 
the summer cottages, bowling alleys and 
tennis courts. 

With the coming of twilight, electric 
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lamps gleam in the casino. This touch of 
modernity seems out of keeping, but the 
night is warm, and we are glad to sacrifice 
harmonious environment for comfort. But 
there is another jarring note to which we 
file serious objection. To make this dance 
truly splendid, a professional floor-master 
has been imported from the nearest small 
city. The old-fashioned “caller” has been 
shoved into the background by a misguid- 
ed management. The youth in evidence 
runs largely to collar and cuffs, and he 
wears a “dress suit.”” His manners and 
graces are such as are acquired in halls 
where “the waltz is taught in five lessons 
or money refunded.” 

He has small patience with old-time 
music, but he buckles to his task with 
grim and perspiring determination to make 
everybody have a good time or he’ll know 
the reason why. His duties are complex. 
It is evident that the music and the “ pro- 
fessor’? must be paid for their efforts, but 
there is no admission fee and the problem 
seems a tough nut to crack. It is solved 
soon after the “professor” raises his voice 
to call: 

“Select your partners for the first qua- 
drille.”’ 

The first pair that dare take the floor 


Just gettin’ limbered up. 
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The belle of the ball 


feel their pzinfully conspicuous isolation. 
They regret their temerity. He is long and 
lank and so loose-iointed that you yearn to 
try to tighten him up a bit with a monkey- 
wrench. She is short cnd stout and amaz- 
ingly prim of manner. The look of him 
tells you that he will shake those amazing 
legs of his without tiring until daylight 
doth appear, while Heaven help her when 
she swings the corners with him. She will 
be lucky if her twinkling feet touch the 
floor at all. He lights a cigar and inserts 
it in his face at a defiant angle to show that 
he is not as rattled as he looks. 

Other dancers rally to their support until 
three sets are waiting for the word. But it 
is a case of pay your money if you want to 
hear the music. The “ professor’ skates 
over the waxed floor like a flurried water- 
bug, and from each swain he extracts a five- 
cent piece, giving in exchange a bit of paste- 
board good for this one dance. It’s “a 
nickel a corner,” and there is no dodging 
the treasurer. The last nickel has been 
separated from its spendthrift owner, “the 
professor” flourishes an arm toward the 
orchestra, the fiddles, cornet and the piano 
swing into a stirring measure, and the night 
ison. 

The first signs of a rising tide occur over 
in the corner where the musicians are 


scraping and tooting and thumping as if 
they were paid by the piece. Luckless 
wights, they are right on the dancing floor 
instead of being perched at a safe altitude. 
A quadrille sweeps out of bounds, collides 
with an absorbed fiddler, and over he goes, 
music-rack, chair, fiddle and all. He ap- 
pears slightly annoyed, and reorganizes 
himself, while his comrades seem to take 
the upset as a matter of course. 

It would appear that such mishaps are 


_to be expected. The surmise is correct. 


A little later our long, loose-jointed friend 
who was first to take the floor, swings his 
plump partridge of a partner with such 
fiery zeal that her agitated heels smite the 
music-rack of the patient fiddler, and there 
is another lamentable crash. As the even- 
ing wears on, the fiddler finds company in 
his misfortune. A quadrille goes adrift, 
shot clean out of its orbit, and the orches- 
tra goes down in common ruin, all save the 
man with the bass viol who towers grandly 
amid the wreck and saws away, like the boy 
on the burning deck. 

While the musicians are making repairs, 
a shrill little wail floats from another corner. 
It is not a fiddle, it sounds more like a baby. 
We steer a course along the swarming, 
boisterous floor, and discover an anteroom 
leading from the main hall, and a row of 
cots decorated with no less than seven 
babies. Mother comes in to soothe her 
wailing charge, unerringly selects her Treas- 
ure from out the confusing assortment, and 
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He shakes the limberest leg on the floor. 
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Old Jabez Parlin is a good sport. 


then trips out for another dance. Or per- 
haps Baby is lugged out to blink sleepily 
at its mother’s breast while she sits and 
gossips with her neighbors. Now you feel 
thankful that the gallant graybeard who 
won the race with his sorrel did not have a 
brace of infants to spill out with Maria 
when his buggy began to shed its wheels. 

The men have peeled their coats and the 
stiff collars whose cut-throat torture can 
no longer be endured. Now and then a 
gallant is seen stealing through a door that 
leads to the woods. Presently he returns 
wiping his mouth with the back of his 
hand, and‘with a perceptible brightening 
of spirit and increased pliability of limb. 
Communion with the stars is not usually 
so bracing as this, even in high altitudes. 
If you care to follow one of these furtive 
excursions you may see the truant extract 
from a hollow tree a jug whose savor is that 
of very hard cider. 

Now the musicians have caught their 
second wind, they have not been spilled 
over for an hour or so, and something very 
like a jug lurks behind the piano. The 
“professor” is distracted in his efforts to 
collect his “nickel a corner tickets.” The 
music is in full cry, the floor surging with 
dancers, and then comes a startling pause 
as if the players had been snatched through 
a window. But this is only the “ profes- 
sor’s” interval for making his collection 
tour. There is no way of beating this 
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young man out of even half a dance. If 
the casino were caught up by a cyclone and 
turned inside out, it is a good bet that the 
“professor” would be found, with his coat- 
tails flying through mid-air, chanting: 
“Tickets, gents. We finish this qua- 
drille when we get your tickets. It’s cheap 
at the money. Only a nickel a corner.” 
But now the old-timers begin to grow 
restive under the sway of this haughty 
youth with his Frenchified phrases and his 
desire for round dances. He lacks snap 
and ginger. He isa fish out of water. He 
would better have waited for the summer 
invasion and the title of a “‘master of cere- 
monies.”” A hand like a ham smites him 
between his fragile shoulder-blades, and 
the weight of the caress doubles him up 
like a jack-knife. He is tripped and jostled 
amid hearty apologies, but the offenders 
chuckle as he struggles with his ruffled 
dignity. He hears a mutter of: 
“Tossin’ in a hoss-blanket might shake 
some o’ them fool notions out of him.” 
The sands are running low for the “ pro- 
fessor.” His polished “calls” are drowned 
in shouts for the “real thing.”” The clamor 
focuses upon a ruddy man, stout of girth 





She thinks it’s time young folks were abed. 





We're gettin’ a leetle mit 


and shoulders, whose grizzled thatch crowns 
He has called 


the spirit of untamed youth. 
country dances in his shirt-sleeves, from 
one end of the county to the other, for 


forty odd years. Now his friends are shov- 
ing him out to the middle of the floor. He 
protests violently, does Mr. Jim Haswell: 

“Sho, I ain’t called a dance in three 
years. You folks have been gettin’ toc 
new-fangled for us old-time sports. I’m 
too old to be makin’ a fool of myself. Gol 
darn it, I’ve got grandchildren here. Well, 
if you must have it, let her go. Give mea 
chair to mount, and we’ll make her hum 
as long as I can bark.” 

No more tepid phrases from “The Danc- 
ing Master’s Manual,”’ etc. 

““A-l-l hands a-round, and don’t let me 
ketch you loafin’. 

“Balance corners and stop your foolin’. 

“Ladies in the center, and you there, 
Ed Timms, shake a leg. 

“Plow the furrow good and deep. God 
help the man that I find asleep. 

“There’s dear old grandma over by the 
door, lookin’ for a handsome pardner. 
Ain’t you ashamed, you tobacco chawin’ 
loafer? Swing her out. That’s the stuff. 

“It’s the shank of the evenin’-—we’re all 
as young as we feel.” 

Mr. Jim Haswell grows redder and red- 


e stiff for such doin’s. 


der of face, as he sways and bobs and swings 
his arms and stamps his feet and yells his 
commands. He knows how to make the 
grandfathers hobble from their chairs and 
forget their rheumatics as they frisk 
through quadrille and reel. There are no 
more wall-flowers. Every woman, young, 
old or middling, pretty, homely and indif- 
ferent, has been grasped by a_ bowing, 
scraping partner. The dust is pounded 
up through the flooring, the fiddlers sneeze 
as they keep their elbows twittering madly. 
Whew! eighty couples going it for all they're 
worth, eighty couples that have been danc- 
ing half the night and seem fresher than 
when they started. And it’s all due to the 
compelling personality of Mr. Jim Haswell, 
whose husky exhortations carry the gen. 
ine, simon-pure, back-country ring and 
swing and tingle. 

He wipes his brow and tries to beg off. 
Not for a minute! This night comes but 
once a year, and precious hours were wasted 
with the congealed culture of the discarded 
“professor.”” The musicians have been 
going it nearly twelve hours on end. The 
patient fiddler, he of the numerous ship- 
wrecks, nods as he plays, and the dust has 
turned his black coat brown. The cornetist 
has lost his pucker, and he comes in now 
and then with a spasmodic “toot; toot,”’ 
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to show that he is still holding down his 
job. Jim Haswell tries to make a break 
for his wagon, but is dragged back to his 
chair by force of arms. His voice is al- 
most gone, but he manages to croak and 
sputter: 

“One set to fill, and we’re off again to 
a good start. Oh my, oh my, we’re dyin’ 
hard!” 

Day begins to peep through the windows. 
Young women begin to search for hats and 
shawls, not because they are tired, but 
home is miles away and they must hasten 
to be there for milking time. The dance 
is breaking up. Those who linger begin 
to think of “chores” and laying the break- 
fast fire. Alas, the wagon reserved for the 
musicians has been “borrowed” by certain 
wicked youths whose feet have outgrown 
their shoes during these active hours. The 
devoted purveyors of melody are crushed 
with woe. They are too gallant to crowd 
any women folk from the waiting vehicles, 
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and so down the road trudge the fiddlers, 
the cornetist, the trombone man, and the 
pianist, who lags to help the bass viol artist 
with his bulky cargo. Nor holds the world 
a sadder sight than of a man who has sawed 
a bass viol fourteen hours, compelled to 
lug his colossus of an instrument over a 
mountain road, the Lord only knows how 
far. 

We follow after, fagged beyond words, 
having danced a total of some hundred 
and eleven miles. It is something to brag 
about, to have stood this pace without 
flinching, but our pride is suddenly knocked 
into a cocked hat. A wagon-load of 
sprightly young persons passes us, and to 
a wayfarer the driver sings out: 

“There’s goin’ to be a hot little dance 
over to Martin’s barn to-night. You'll be 
there, won’t your I'll knock off work 
early and walk over, I guess. It’s only 
five miles across the hill way. Better wait 
for me. Hope you had a good time.” 


All hands ’round. 














TRAVELING IN “ARKANSAW” 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON :- 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


HERE is no “Arkansas” in the 
nomenclature of the lower Missis- 
sippi valley—at least I never heard 

it until | was as far north as St. Louis. 
However, | understand that the name “ Ar- 
kansaw”’ is not universally acceptable to 
the inhabitants of the state; and at one 
time the commonwealth’s two senators had 
such decided and variant preferences on 
this subject that in Congress one was al- 
ways addressed as “‘the gentleman from 
Arkansas,” and the other as “the gentle- 
man from Arkansaw.”’ 

Among the state’s immediate neighbors 
it is customary to speak slightingly of con- 
ditions across the line, and you would 
gather the impression that life and man- 
ners there were rather cruder than any- 
where else in the great valley. The out- 
side dwellers take particular pleasure in 
repeating a curious legend known as “The 
Arkansaw Traveler.”” This tale has been 
a favorite for more than half a century, 
and, told properly, it has a musical accom- 
paniment. Formerly, whenever there was 
a social gathering that included a man 
with a violin, this man was sure to be asked 
to play “The Arkansaw Traveler;” and 
the listeners took equal delight in the 
cheery jig of the music and in the medley 
of jokes that went with it. 

“Well,” says the musician, “there was 
an old feller in Arkansaw who was settin’ 
out in front of his cabin on a stool one even- 
in’. He had his fiddle an’ was playin’ 
away on this tune. (Plays, but breaks 
short off in the middle.) 

“Bout that time along comes a travel- 
er ridin’ on his horse, an’ he stops an’ says, 
‘Hello, stranger!’ 

“Hello yourself,’ says the man. 

“*Can you give me a night’s lodging?’ 
says the traveler. 


“The man allowed he couldn’t nohow. 
“We got no room, stranger,’ he says. 

““Can’t you make room?’ the traveler 
asks. 

“ “No, sir,’ says the man, ‘it might rain.’ 

““And what if it does rain?’ says the 
traveler. 

““Why,’ the man says, ‘there’s only one 
dry spot in the house, and me ’n’ Sal sleeps 
on that.’ 

“Then he began sawin’ away on his fid- 
dle again. (Plays, but stops suddenly, as 
before.) 

“Everything was terrible tumbledown, 
and the traveler see how leaky the roof 
was, and he says, ‘Why don’t you mend 
your roof?’ 

““When it’s pleasant I don’t need to,’ 
says the man; ‘and when it rains | can’t.’ 
(Plays the tune again half way through 
and stops.) 

““What makes your corn so yaller?’ 
says the traveler, lookin’ at the field over 
the fence. 

“ “Oh, we plant the yaller kind, hyar,’ 
says the man. (Plays the half tune.) 

““How do your potatoes turn out this 
season?’ asks the traveler. 

“They don’t turn out at all,’ says the 
man. ‘We have to dig ’em.’ (Plays.) 

“Whar does this road go to?’ asks the 
traveler. 

““TIt don’t go nowhar, stranger,’ the 
man says; ‘I been hyar an all-fired long 
time, and that road has always stayed 
right whar it’s at.’ (Plays.) 

““How many years have you lived in 
this country?’ says the traveler. 

“““Do you see that mountain over yon- 
der?’ the man says. ‘Well, that was thar 
when I come hyar.’ (Plays.) 

““What are you playin’ that tune so 
often for?’ says the stranger. 
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sip may be an innocent enough amusement. 
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““Only heard it yisterday,’ says the 
man. ‘I’m afraid I’ll forgit it.’ 

““Why don’t you play the rest of it?’ 
the traveler says. 

“*That part is good enough for me,’ says 
the man; ‘and besides, that’s all | know.’ 

“““Give me the fiddle,’ says the traveler. 

“The man handed it to him, and the 
stranger played the whole tune like this. 
(Plays.) 

“Soon as he began playin’ the second 
part the man jumped up and started to 
dance, and at the end of the tune he says; 
“Walk in, stranger, and stay as long as you 
please. If it rains you c’n sleep on the dry 
spot. Jake!’ he says to his boy, ‘put this 
man’s horse in the corncrib and stop the 
door with a haystack. Sal, take the grub- 
bin’ hoe and go dig some sassafras to make 
tea for the stranger.’ ”’ 

The primitive shiftlessness which this 
musical comedy presents belongs more es- 
pecially to a past generation; and yet | 
could not help wondering when I crossed 
the Arkansaw borders if I would find some- 
thing of the same sort even now. One of 
my first stops was at a sawmill village in 
the woods. The forest was being worked 
up into barrel material, and all day the 
place resounded with the buzz and whir of 
machinery and the shrill, ravenous notes 
of the saws. It was a strange little hamlet 
that gathered about the mill—a settlement 
of forest wreckers, devoid of the least touch 
of beauty. The land was low and level, and 
puddles, pools and shallow ponds abound- 
ed; but these would gradually dry away as, 
the season advanced. The schoolhouse was 
in the middle of one of the larger ponds, 
and several lines of boards were laid along 
on blocks and stumps to the building. 

On the outskirts of the hamlet were 
several little farms carved out of the wilder- 
ness. I picked a way thither across the 
bogs, and presently climbed a fence into a 
big corn field amidst a scattering of girdled 
trees. Here | encountered a man pulling 
the withered last-year’s stalks and gather- 
ing up branches fallen from the girdled 
trees. He was piling these in heaps and 
burning them. 

“| ain’t gittin’ along very well this 
year,”’ he said. “It’s been a wet spring, 
and every time | think o’ startin’ to work 
it rains. I have to wear my gum boots 
constant. There ain’t much fun farmin’ 
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hyar anyhow. The land is too heavy and 
thar’s gittin’ to be too many bugs and 
worms. Last year we had a bug on our 
cotton what we call the sharpshooter. It 
come when the balls were just formin’ and 
blasted ‘em so they dried up an’ stuck 
thar hard an’ fast.”’ 

The man did not own the land, and one- 
third of the corn and one-fourth of the cot- 
ton he raised went to the landlord for rent. 
He showed me a better route to return by 
than the one by which | came. This was a 
tramway used for conveying logs from the 
depths of the woodland to the mill. But 
instead of going back to the village, I fol- 
lowed the tramway three miles in the other 
direction to its very end. ‘The day was 
quiet and sultry, the sunlight flickered 
through the foliage, the birds sang, the 
woodpeckers claitered on the dead trees, 
and once | saw a king snake basking in the 
warmth on an exposed bank. This snake 
was the most gorgeous monster I have ever 
beheld—its entire length of fully a yard 
being ringed with narrow bands of brilliant 
red, black and light yellow. 

Now and then I met loaded cars, always 
two coupled together, drawn by a single 
mule. Near the end of the track was a 
choppers’ settlement, a score of structures 
loosely grouped among the trees. The 
dwellings had floors and sides of boards; 
but the roofs were of canvas. Such con- 
struction made it a simple matter to pull 
them to pieces and move them when the 
vicinity had been chopped over. The 
woodsmen had their wives and children 
with them; and there were numerous pigs 
and chickens wandering about, so that the 
village was quite domestic. 

The work that interested me most was 
the herculean task of dragging the logs 
from where they had been felled to loading- 
places beside the track. This was done by 
ox-power, four yokes to a team, and even 
then the bigger logs amid the mud and 
stumps and brush were almost beyond the 
oxen’s strength. The creatures seemed 
very willing and patient and intelligent; 
yet the drivers were always pouring forth 
a torrent of oaths and abuse, and crack- 
ing the long lashes of their savage whips 
with reports like pistol shots. Perhaps the 
string of beasts would come to a full stop 
in some miry pool. Then there were ex- 
citing times. The driver became volcanic, 











Jerking out fish with three-pronged hooks requires a deal of skill and patience. 
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the whip hissed and snapped, and the ox- 
en twisted and strained and occasionally 
voiced their feelings with a complaining low. 

It was nearly sundown when I returned 
to the village around the mill. My only 
chance to get anything to eat was to go to 
the mill boarding-house, and | was there in 
the washroom when the whistle blew for 
quitting work. The men came flocking in 
and scrubbed at the sink and combed their 
hair. Afterward they sat or stood around 
chaffing, smoking cigarettes and spitting 
at the stove. Pretty soon a man.appeared 
on the porch with a handbell, swung it 
vigorously a few times, and at that cheer- 
ing signal every one started for the dining- 
room. We had a good and hearty supper, 
but the workers in shirtsleeves and overalls 
did not linger over it. They were soon out 
engaged in a game of ball. The place was 
not very well suited to the sport, for there 
were buildings in the way, and there were 
stumps and bogs and pools, besides wan- 
dering cows and horses which the ball some- 
times encountered with a resounding thump 
much to their consternation. The ball was 
erratic. It rolled under buildings, or it 
flew higher and put the windows in jeop- 
ardy; it went over fences; it embedded 
itself in the mud, and it dropped in the 
ponds and had to be poked after with poles. 
But these vicissitudes did not discourage 
the players, and they kept at the game till 
the full moon that hung in the east above 
the ragged woodland had changed from 
silver to ruddy gold, and the gloaming had 
deepened into darkness. 

I went away that evening on the train; 
but a few hours later stopped off at a little 
town which was a trading center in a pros- 
perous farming country. Next day I wan- 
dered about and made its acquaintance. 
Its central nucleus consisted of ten or 
twelve stores, mostly in narrow, one-story 
brick blocks. The place also had its bank, 
its newspaper and its photograph gallery, 
the proprietor of which described his art 
as that of “catching shadows.”’ Business 
was dull in town and would be until fall. 
From March to October the farmers have 
little cash, and during this period they 
generally ‘“‘go on tick” at the stores, and 
do not buy at all freely. In carrying these 
accounts, the stores either put on an extra 
price or charge ten per cent.interest. When 
the crops begin to be marketed the farmers 
pay off old scores and make more liberal 
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purchases, and they go on in that way till 
spring, by which time the produce has been 
turned into cash and the cash spent. If 
the crops fail, there are dubious times all 
around. The farmers cannot pay what 
they owe nor buy more, and the merchants 
cannot collect or sell, and every one has to 
pinch and economize till nature is once 
more bountiful. 

My longest walk while in the region was 
an all-day ramble off among the farms. 
The highway by which I traveled followed 
for some distance the valley of a creek—an 
innocent looking stream with quiet pools 
and rippling rapids; but which evidently 
had its spells of savagery, for the ground on 
either side was much torn and furrowed by 
floods. 

Noon came, and I stopped for dinner at 
a log cabin off on a byway. An old man 
and woman and their daughter constituted 
the family. The man had been furrowing 
out a field for corn with a little bull-tongue 
plow, and his daughter had been dropping 
the seed. He complained that the lower 
half of the field was as yet too wet for plant- 
ing, and he reckoned he would have to 
shoot the corn into the mud with a gun. 

The house was quite primitive, and con- 
sisted of one room, a shed, a porch and “‘a 
mud and stick chimney.” I could see 
light through numerous cracks as | sat at 
the table. There were two beds in the 
room, and a meager supply of other furni- 
ture. Chairs were not at all plentiful, and 
the man ate dinner sitting in a creaking 
rocker, and the girl sat on a three-legged 
stool. We had pokeweed and sour-dock 
greens with fat pork, corn bread, oats boiled 
with sugar, and lastly a vinegar pie. Some 
of these things were not at all bad; but 
my palate rebelled at the pie. 

After dinner we adjourned to the porch, 
and the man took a chew, and the woman 
lit her pipe. They were early settlers, and 
the man told how his folks came from IIli- 
nois about 1850. “We had a pair of steers 
hitched to a covered wagon,” he said. “It 
was a long journey, and sometimes we'd 
git the chills an’ have to lay up a while.” 

“We hadn’t no doctor’s medicine then,” 
said the woman; “ but we used to git things 
out of the woods— black root, bur vine 
root, wild cherry, dogwood—I can’t name 
over all the weeds an’ things my pap used 
to git. Mother ’d dry ’em an’ fix ’em up 
to take when we needed ’em.” 
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The railroad track is more frequently used by pedestrians than locomotives. 











A black-throated gray warbler feeding her young just after they left their nest. 


HOW NESTLINGS ARE FED 


By WILLIAM LOVELL FINLEY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HERMAN T. BOHLMAN 


HERE is a marked difference in the 
nestling that is born with a warm, 
downy coat and with strength 

enough to start out into the world, follow- 
ing his mother a few hours after he sees 
daylight, and the little chick that makes 
his appearance from the egg blind, naked 
and helpless. For the most part, the 
nestlings of grouse, quail, sandpipers, rails, 
ducks, geese and other game birds are able 
to leave the nest a few hours after they 
are hatched. The shell from which these 
chicks emerge has contained enough nutri- 
ment to give the nestling two or three days’ 
start in the world. The parents do not 
have to feed them, but they must be hov- 
ered and kept warm. Warmth is the essen- 
tial thing, and the young are soon strong 
enough to pick up food for themselves. 

In the large class of birds known as 
perchers, the nestlings have to be carefully 
fed and nursed for two or three weeks be- 
fore they acquire a coat of feathers and are 
able to leave the home. For the first few 
days these nestlings are fed only the soft- 
est and most nutritious food. In the place 
of milk, as in the animals, the naked nest- 
lings receive the partially digested food 
of the parent’s crop. In the early stages 
of life they are fed almost entirely by what 
is known as the process of regurgitation. 
In some birds this method is used until the 
nestlings are full grown and even after they 
have left the nest, while in others it is used 
only a day or so until the bantlings are able 


to digest more solid food. Where regurgi- 
tative feeding continues, it is often used as 
a convenience, not a necessity. 

I have often noticed that in almost all 
the songsters as well as in many other birds, 
the ability to regurgitate the food, or vomit 
it up from the craw, comes as naturally 
in feeding the young as it does for the 
parent to carry the food in her bill and 
place it immediately in the mouth of the 
nestling. I have found that warblers and 
chickadees, when feeding their young, gen- 
erally collect as much as they can in the 
bill alone and return every few minutes to 
the nest; while many of the seed-eating 
birds often collect the food and swallow 
it, and this enables them to gather a larger 
amount before returning to the nest to 
feed. In such cases the craw is merely 
used as a carrier of food, and not because 
the nestlings need a predigested dinner. 

The humming-bird and the flicker are 
two good examples of birds that feed their 
young by regurgitation, not only while they 
are in the naked stage, but after they have 
left the nest and are not fully able to care 
for themselves. I have watched both of 
these species bring food to their young 
when you could see them holding particles 
in their bills; but generally there is no in- 
dication of a dinner, for the morsels are 
swallowed by the parents and then pumped 
into the stomachs of the little ones. 

The feeding of a young humming-bird 
by its parent is a frightful looking process. 
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The mother inserts her dagger-like bill 
clear into the stomach of her nestling and 
then starts a pumping, or what looks like 
a stabbing process, until she literally in- 
jects him fuli of food. Her feeding would 
not resemble the murder of the infants 
so much if she were to go slowly and care- 
fully, but she seems so rough and goes 
with such lightning speed. I thought the 
sight was bad enough as I saw her feed 
the tiny midgets when they were little 
larger than an ordinary bean, but it was 
even worse after the youngster had left 
the nest and was sitting on the clothesline. 
She went at him like a madman. He 
opened his mouth and she jabbed her bill 
in clear up to the hilt, then there was such 
a shaking and wiggling that they could 
hardly keep balanced. But the midget 
liked it for he seemed to hold on to his 
mother’s bill till she had trouble in draw- 
ing it out—he was bound to have the last 
drop. In a twinkling she was off and he 
flashing at her heels squeaking for more. 

I had little idea of just the amount of 
food that a small bird collects for its young 
until I watched, with note-book in hand, 
for days at a time at different bird homes. 
During the two weeks when young birds 
are growing from the egg to full feathers, 
they require a great deal of food for such 
rapid growth; and where the nest contains 
from five to eight growing appetites, the 
parent birds, on an average, feed every 
few minutes during the day. In a case 
where a careful record was kept, a young 
bird ate over half its own weight in food 
each day. In another case, during the 
fifteen days that the young birds remained 
in the nest, they had eaten ten times their 
weight on the day of flight. 

By far the greater part of the food the 
nestlings receive is composed of insects and 
worms. Last summer in an old orchard 
we found five different species nesting 
within a few yards of each other. A robin 
that built in an apple tree fed the young 
on cut-worms, angle-worms and _ insects 
until the nestlings were quite well grown, 
and then the diet was changed to berries 
and cherries. In an oriole’s nest near by 
the young birds were fed for the first few 
days by regurgitation; then the parents 
began carrying green caterpillars, wire- 
worms and occasionally cherries, but fruit 
seemed to be given more asa dessert. For 
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three years we have watched a wood pewee 
build its nest on the limb of a pear tree in 
the same identical spot. The storms of 
winter always destroy the old nest, and 
each time a new one has been built from 
the foundation up. The food of the pewee 
consists largely of flies, spiders and moths. 
The other two birds that nested near were 
a yellow warbler and a Parkman’s wren. 
These two songsters lived entirely on bugs 
and harmful insects; they searched every 
tree and bush, turned every leaf and pried 
into the crannies and cracks. It would be 
difficult to estimate the real value of a few 
birds to an orchard, but it is safe to say 
that these five species destroyed untold 
thousands of destructive insects and larve, 
and more than paid for the little fruit that 
the birds might destroy in a dozen differ- 
ent seasons. 

I have watched at some nests where the 
young were cared for almost entirely by 
the female, and I have seen others where 
those duties were taken up largely by the 
male. Many times I have seen both par- 
ents work side by side in rearing a family, 
but I never before saw the work divided as 
it seemed to be in a family of black-headed 
grosbeaks that we watched last summer. 
The first day we stayed about the nest | 
noticed that the father was feeding the 
children almost entirely. The mother fed 
only about once an hour, while he fed every 
ten or fifteen minutes. This seemed rather 
contrary to my understanding of bird eth- 
ics, for the male is generally wilder and 
the female has to take the responsibility 
of the home. The next day conditions 
were the same, but I was surprised to see 
that the parental duties were just reversed. 
The mother was going and coming contin- 
ually with food, while. the father sat about 
in the tree tops, sang and preened his 
feathers leisurely, only taking the trouble 
to hunt up one mouthful for his bairns to 
every sixth or seventh his wife brought. 
To my surprise, the third day I found the 
father was the busy bird again. Out of 
eighteen plates exposed that day on the 
grosbeak family, we only got five snaps 
at the mother and three of these were poor 
ones. The fourth day we were about the 
nest; it was the mother’s turn at supplying 
the meals, but she spent most of her time 
trying to coax the bantlings to follow her 
off into the bushes. The father brought 
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Female lazuli bunting about to feed her young. 
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Female lazuli placing food in the throat of her nestlings. 
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in food about as often as the mother, 
otherwise the youngsters would hardly 
have received their daily allowance. 
Nature has given the grosbeak a large 
and powerful bill to crack seeds and hard 


kernels, and at first I thought this would . 


be rather an inconvenience when it came 
to feeding children. If it was the par- 
ents did not show it. The mother always 
cocked her head to one side so her chick 
could easily grasp the morsel, and it was 
all so quickly done that only the camera’s 
eye could catch the way she did it. She 
slipped her bill clear into the youngster’s 
mouth, and he took the bite as hurriedly 
as if he were afraid she would change her 
mind and give it to the next one. 

Among the hawks, owls and eagles the 
nestlings are fed from the prey that is 
brought in by the parents and torn into 
bits. Visiting the aery of a golden eagle 
a few days after the young had hatched, 
we found the headless bodies of four ground 
squirrels lying on the rim of the nest, from 
which the parents had been feeding the 
downy young. The nestlings soon learned 
to follow the examples of the old birds, and 
as they gained strength they tore their own 
meals from the birds and animals that were 
brought in. We found after a number of 
visits that the bill of fare at the eagle’s 
aery consisted almost entirely of ground 
squirrels, with an occasional variation, in- 
cluding rabbit, quail and snake. 

In a study we made of a red-tailed hawk 
in a tall cottonwood on the bank of the 
Columbia River, the nestlings were fed on 
quail, pheasants and small rodents. One 
day we found the legs and claws of a screech 
owl in the nest, showing that the red-tail 
is no respecter of birds, but sometimes de- 
scends to a case of hawk eat hawk. In the 
early part of the summer when the Colum- 
bia overflowed its banks and covered the 
surrounding low land, the red-tails took to 
fishing entirely, and fed their nestlings on 
the carp and catfish that are so plentiful, 
and which they had no trouble in catching 
about the edges of the ponds and lakes. 

We made a number of trips to a large 
heronry to study the nesting habits of these 
long-legged fishers. One day as I sat in 
the tree-top watching, a great blue heron 
sailed in and lit on the branch above her 
nest in the adjoining tree. There were 
three young in the nest and they twisted 
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in ecstatic contortions as the mother 
stepped awkwardly along the limb. Each 
reached up its full height to grasp her long 
bill. She sat on the nest edge calmly look- 
ing about. The young continued to catch 
her long beak and pull it down, endeavor- 
ing to make her feed them. The mass of 
undigested fish in her craw seemed to form 
into small portions and come up as the 
cud does for a cow. She disgorged a fishy 
mess down the throat of each nestling and 
left as leisurely as she came. In another 
case, where the young were older, the mother 
disgorged into the nest, and each youngster 
pitched into the mess with a vigor and 
energy that would have amazed a litter of 
young pigs. 

When one climbs anywhere near the nest 
after the youngsters have had a good meal, 
they will begin to “unswallow” as fast as 
they have gobbled it down. On account of 
this habit, especially common among the 
young night herons, it is always safe to 
keep out of the way as much as possible, 
or, at least, not approach a nestful of 
young birds from below. 

A few years ago we made two trips off 
the Oregon coast to some rocks to make a 
study of the sea fowl. The gulls and cor- 
morants were feeding young, and they al- 
ways came in with good cropfuls of fish, 
which were vomited up for their nestlings. 
The murres generally came in from the feed- 
ing ground with fish protruding from their 
bills. Among the Leach’s petrels, that 
nest in burrows underground, family affairs 
are somewhat different. The petrel is a 
bird that is never seen about the rock in 
daytime. It gathers its food from the sea 
surface miles out from shore. During the 
period of incubation, the male and female 
alternate in the duties of hatching and 
brooding the young. One of the parents 
stays in the burrow with the nestling all 
day long, while the other is at sea. Then 
at dusk the flock of returning petrels sweep 
in from the far-away feeding ground like a 
swarm of bats, and the birds change places 
in the nest holes. 

The petrel nestling is fed during the day 
by the parent thrusting the beak down its 
m uth and injecting it with a yellowish 
fluid. The old birds are expert at this, 
for if you dig one out of his burrow, he will 
immediately “play Jonah” in your direc- 
tion with surprising power of projection. 











CHAPTER VII 
CAPTAIN RUGGLES OF THE CROSS-8 


The ranch-house of the Cross-8, Captain 
Ruggles owner, was of Mexican architec- 
ture and construction. It was a wide- 
spreading, one-story, windowless mud-built 
edifice, of the sort common to its place and 
hour. There had been a prudent thought 
for its defense, and two corners, diagonally 
opposite one another, bulged into rude cir- 
cular little towers. Riflemen perched on 
the roofs of these could control by their 
fire the four sides of the building. 

Captain Ruggles was a type often found 
in the wilderness. He had come of good 
people, been given a good education, and 
left the East for the West because of money 
embarrassments that possessed a criminal 
side. That was thirty years and more 
astern. He had lived down the recollection 
thereof even with himself. He was not 
popular among Panhandle Americans. He 
had taken to wife, in his day, a Mexican 
woman; and in Texas that is worse than 
murder or holding up a stage. The lady 
had been rich in flocks and herds, which 
was doubtless the reason of Captain Rug- 
gles’ love. Certainly, by popular tradition, 
there had been little in her looks to bring 
Captain Ruggles to his knees. She had 
been hideously ugly— besides being the 
color of a saddle. 

No American worked for Captain Rug- 
gles or had place in his service; for the rea- 
sons given, an American of pure strain 
would have held himself disgraced had he 
found his name on the Cross-8 pay-rolls. 
Those about Captain Ruggles who looked 
up to him as master were Mexicans of the 
peon caste; and this perhaps better pleased 
his fancy, since they were the more readily 
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inspired with fear, and therefore the more 
easily managed. Captain Ruggles was 
wont, on offense given or cause furnished, 
to rush along his Mexicans with hoarse ber- 
serk bellowings, striking right and left, 
knocking the criminals about like nine-pins. 
Thus it befell that he was vastly respected 
by his retainers, who—for those bellowings 
and headlong charges—named him the 
Toro Colorow or Red Bull, a title of which 
he was proud. In age he had passed fifty 
years; in figure he was round and un- 
wieldy; his hair was red, shot with gray; 
and his complexion—which stubbornly re- 
sisted every tanning influence of sun and 
weather—had turned a boiled choleric hue. 
It was this last which suggested to the Mex- 
ican imagination the adjectiveof “colorow.” 

While Captain Ruggles was a thunder- 
bolt of aggressive war where Mexicans were 
concerned, his manner became singularly 
suave and pacific when set to deal with 
Americans. The inspiration of this soft 
forbearance was cbvious, since the last 
thing for which Captain Ruggles really hun- 
gered was battle. He was too wary, too 
fond of safety and a profit. There lurk no 
dividends in duels, and Captain Ruggles 
nursed as first among many pet aphorisms 
the following: 

“A gun-fight is one of those things you 
see best from a distance.” 

There was a redeeming element in the 
ugly whole of the Cross-8 establishment, be- 
ing in truth Captain Ruggles’ daughter, the 
Dofia Inez, whose dark beauty shone out 
against the harshness of her environment 
like a cactus flower against the homely 
grays and browns and dust-colors of its 
native plains. 

Also, Dofia Inez, aged nineteen, was of 
an imperious vein, and her high-tempered 
father came and went on the breath of her 
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commands, or said ‘‘ Yes” or “No”—only 
he said it in Spanish—at the lifting or the 
lowering of her little imperious finger. Even 
in his hour of profoundest raging, the Red 
Bull would stifle his bellowings if Dofia Inez 
but raised repressive palm, And now 
when she was to be betrothed, and on a 
scon day wedded to Don Anton Baca, every 
one about the Cross-8 felt depressed at the 
prospect; for her father held by her as by 
the light of day, and the peons on their side 
argued that, once she were gone, the Red 
Bull would bellow and charge with fresh 
fury unrestrained. 

And yet the Mexicans were fond of Cap- 
tain Ruggles, for all he knocked them about. 
A Mexican does not like to be mauled; but 
he likes regular hours, and work well or- 
dered, less. Captain Ruggles was as shift- 
less, and as much the soul of careless dis- 
order, as any Mexican could be; he cared 
nothing for almanacs, nothing for clocks; 
and with him as with them, for every pur- 
pose of labor, to-merrow was better than 
to-day. This easy slackness deeply dove- 
tailed with the wild, idle, half-baked incli- 
nations of his adherents, and gave him a 
place in their esteem from which no amount 
of assault and battery could shake him. 
Altogether the home-ranch of the Cross-8 
was not such a sink of discontent, not such 
a hive of unhappiness, as one might have 
supposed. The ruling influence, while pas- 
sionate, was lazy, generous, careless; which 
was precisely the kind of influence that 
best matches the slipshod Mexican heart. 
Besides, was there not that lamp of beau- 
ty, the Dofia Inez, as radiant as a star, as 
high above them as a saint, before whom 
they might bow down and worship? 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE UNINVITED GUEST 


Unless a feast or a dance be afoot, a com- 
munity of Mexicans is not a theater of tur- 
moil and mad activities, and the day follow- 
ing our travelers’ advent at the Cross-8 was 
dull enough. Both Captain Ruggles and the 
Dofia Inez were so far well-bred that they 
did not annoy their guests by too much at- 
tention, but let them dispose of themselves 
as best matched with their fancy. The 
Dofia Inez came ever and anon for a word 
with Ethel, and to see that she was not dy- 
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ing of solitude. Assured on that point, 
she was presently back to her own apart- 
ments, leaving Ethel alone. 

The Mexican is no one to permit his work 
to interfere with his festivals, and the sec- 
ond day took on a livelier color. 

With the earliest streaks of dawn the 
guests began to gather. Professor Dore- 
mus, remembering the empty wilderness 
through which he had come, marveled at 
their numbers. The throng all day poured 
into the cleared space about the ranch- 
house. They were of every sort and condi- 
tion; every rank had its representative and 
all were welcome. Some arrived in ancient 
carriages drawn by sleek, sleepy mules; 
others came in leather-lined ox-carts, the 
wheels of which had never heard of wagon- 
grease, and wailed and shrieked most dolor- 
ously; still others rode in on little donkeys, 
legs dangling to the ground. There were 
men, women, boys, girls and babes in arms; 
and these, with the ponies, mules, donkeys, 
and a legion of dogs made up-a checkered 
spectacle. 

As fast as they put in an appearance, lii- 
tle clots and family knots of folk pitched 
their respective camps. In the end, full 
five hundred were gathered, and all in their 
gayest colors. It looked as though some 
fair or kermess were being held. 

The Cross-8 herders drove in fat cattle, 
and the guests—fires going, kettles boiling 
—drew their knives for slaughter and 
helped themselves. They went to the 
ranch store and, without money and with- 
out price, were given flour, molasses, coffee, 
sugar, and goods in tins. It was a season 
of prodigality and plenty, one calculated 
to spread abroad the name of Ruggles. 

The dancing began early; the oldsters 
with the babies sat about the walls eating 


. sweetmeats and smoking cigarettes, while 


the beauty and chivalry crowded the danc- 
ing space in the middle. The orchestra— 
—two fiddles, two guitars, and a tin can 
half-filled with pebbles wherewith to beat 
out the tempo—led by an aged Guzitarero, 
had been given honorable elevation on a 
platform raised at one end of the room. 
The music was hardly in full swing when 
a repellent looking Mexican tiptoed across 
and whispered something to the host in 
Spanish, the only understandable word be- 
ing Americanos. Captain Ruggles arched 
his bald eyebrows with surprise and dismay. 
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Hastily excusing himself to Aunt Tilda, he 
left the sala. Ashe did so he gave a half- 
apprehensive glance toward Don Anton, 
where that young patrician, puffing a cigar- 
ette and looking ineffably bored, stood lean- 
ing against the wall. 

The lax etiquette of the Panhandle in no 
wise provided for peculiar demonstration of 
either respéct or welcome upon the coming 
of a guest. The padre who was present— 
and a holy man among Mexicans is of much 
station—had not been granted especial no- 
tice. Folk were expected to attend the 
baile without invitation and leave without 
farewell, and in their coming and staying 
and going consult only their own pleasure. 
That a guest had appeared to whose recep- 
tion the host must personally attend, was 
decidedly beyond the common. The won- 
der of it might be read in those whispered 
comments and queries that went buzzing 
from lip to lip. 

Expectation was not kept waiting. The 
host shortly returned; and with him came 
Captain Moonlight, followed by Mr. Horne 
and Red River Bill, the two latter wear- 
ing what Mr. Horne would have called 
their “gala expression.” Captain Ruggles 
showed ill at ease, while doing his best to 
be polite. To relieve what was unmistak- 
ably a strain, for all his cheerful fortitude, 
he made a signal to the old Guitarero. That 
virtuoso replied with the music for a qua- 
drille, by which tactful diplomacy public 
interest was again set flowing in channels 
normal, and an eager covey of dancers 
quickly filled the floor. 

It required no deep diving beneath the 
surface to see that the advent of Captain 
Moonlight and his followers had not multi- 
plied the gayety of the company. There 
was an odd look of timid uncertainty that 
almost amounted to alarm in every Mexi- 
can face. Clearly the newcomers needed 
no introduction; it stood apparent that 
they were known and feared. 

Also, as one might tell by the shy, soft 
glances of the sefioritas, they were objects 
of sighing admiration in certain blooming 
quarters. Having advantage of this last, 
Red River Bill at once led forth a damsel 
to the dance. Thereupon the damsel, thus 
distinguished, waxed blushingly proud, 
while sundry Mexican males glowered. 

Mr. Horne, being above such frivolities 
as quadrilles, made signs of amity to Pro- 
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fessor Doremus, whom he had quickly sin- 
gled out. These friendly signals so far won 
upon the professor that he joined Horne, 
and presently the pair disappeared in the 
direction of that room which held the re- 
freshments. 

Captain Moonlight would not have re- 
minded one of that pensive youth who, self- 
accusatory and deploring his barbaric man- 
ner of life, sat so gloomily over the camp- 
fire of the Kiowa. Far from regretting, he 
would seem to have returned to a present 
existence, and returned with open arms. 
His costume was that of a Mexican rico, and 
for an arrogance of splendor would have 
shamed a peacock. There had been no 
laying aside of hats at the baile, for such 
was Panhandle custom, and Captain Moon- 
light wore his. Its broad brim was even 
more richly freighted of bullion and hawk’s 
bells than was Don Anton’s own. About 
it, in lieu of band, coiled a rattlesnake done 
in gold filigree, head well down on the hat- 
brim, two blazing rubies for eyes. His 
jacket and trousers were of moss-green vel- 
vet, the latter slashed below the knee, 
Spanish fashion, with wine-colored silk, the 
whole ornamented along the outer seams, 
and caught in at the belt, with clasps of 
gold. The jacket, open in front, displayed 
a ruffle of the finest linen. The waist was 
girt about by a Colt’s-45 pistol, and a nine- 
inch bowie knife. The belt, scabbard, and 
holster that upheld knife and pistol were of 
green leather to match the green velvet of 
coat and trousers. Half covering the belt 
and the cartridges which corrugated it, was 
a thick sash, wine-color like the silk slash- 
ings of the trousers. On the heels of the 
Mexican boots jingled great spurs of silver 
and wrought steel. 

Ethel never removed her eyes, but sat 
regarding him with emotions sadly mixed. 
The velvet costume, startling enough to be 
sure, set off his broad shoulders, deep chest, 
slim waist and narrow hips to advantage, 
and she felt rather than confessed that she 
had never beheld a handsomer figure. 

And yet there was that about him which 
frightened while it drew her forward. His 
whole atmosphere was one of rudest chal- 
lenge, as though a cock had crowed. There 
was nothing of refinement, nothing of vul- 
garity, as she understood the words. If 
anything there was a super-refined savage- 
ry. It was like an insufferable but honest 
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bragging. His defying glances roved from 
face to face. There was no modesty; all 
was aggression; he appeared to swell with 
a sublime insolence that fairly filled the 
room. Never once did he speak to a man; 
it was as though they were below contempt. 
But he had word and smile for every pretty 
face, and all with the manner of a master. 
So dangerous was the impression which he 
threw off that wherever he went—and he 
was constantly moving about—the men 
shrunk away from him as though daunted. 
And so he continued, a living, breathing, 
boasting insult in green velvet, and stud- 
ied to be so. His glance taunted, his ex- 
pression sneered; proud without reserve, he 
transacted his vanity at every man’s ex- 
pense. 

Ethel sat in a daze of angry admiration. 
She felt that if she were a man she would 
hate him and war with him to the death. 
And, while she was so fired with anger in 
the subjunctive, her swimming eye, and 
quick beating heart, told her she was a wo- 
man. She shot a sudden resentful look 
at Robert. His gaze was on the floor, and 
in his cheek—she thought it showed a pal- 
lor—something beat like a pulse. Over 
across, Don Anton was contemplating his 
slim fingers, striving to seem at ease; and 
all the while his beady eyes burned with a 
rat anger of mingled rage and fear. 

And so this savage in green velvet swag- 
gered and swelled and strutted and chal- 
lenged unchecked; no one stood forward. 
It was as though he threw down a glove and 
none dare lift it. 

“They are all afraid—bah!”” Ethel gave 
a start. It was the soft voice of the Dofia 
Inez; and yet, soft as were the tones, such 
was the tension of Ethel’s drawn nerves that 
they struck upon her ear like the booming 
of a great bell. 

The Dojia Inez arose, and stepped down 
among the dancers. She said a sharp word 
in Spanish and the music ceased. The 
dancers quitted the floor and left it free to 
her. 

The orchestra now broke into a Spanish 
dance that rose and fell, and swelled and died 
away, in a very abandon of passion. The 
Dofia Inez appeared to melt into the motion 
and the rhythm of that dance; it was as 
though she became part of the music. At 
first slow and dreamy, her steps soon took 
on the spring and fire of a panther. It was 
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like a piece of hypnotism; Ethel watched 
her in a rapt way as if locked in a trance. 

The Dofia Inez whirled by Don Anton. 
As she passed she whipped off his wide hat, 
and jauntily fitted it to her own little head. 
She floated across to the masterful one in 
green, and wooed him with body and arms 
and eyes. 

The old Guitarero began to sirfg. Never 
had he been more eloquent, never flowed 
his verse so free, as now when he chanted 
the loveliness of the Dofia Inez, and the gal- 
lantry of her selected cavalier. The com- 
pany, with parted lips, looked on, while 
the two whirled through the dance. There 
were cries of admiration, as the Dofia Inez 
approached, retreated, repelled or surren- 
dered. There was a swirl, a sway, a sweep, 
that swallowed up the senses of the on- 
lookers. When it was ended, one wondered 
if it were not a vision that had come and 
gone. The music closed with a crash that 
seemed to threaten every string of the old 
Guitarero. And then, there was the green, 
masterful one on his knee, with the little 
hand of the Dojfia Inez to his lips. 

Panting and fire-eyed, the Dofia Inez 
raised him to his feet. She spoke a word 
or two in soft Spanish. He led her to her 
seat, bowed low with hat sweeping the 
ground, and backed from her as from a 
queen. 

Flushed of cheek, and still breathing 
short and deep, the Dofia Inez turned to 
Ethel. 

“Ts he not magnificent!” she said. Then 
with a comprehensive glance of scorn that 
took in the entire sala: ““They fear him! 
See how small they become in his pres- 
ence!” 

Ethel made no reply. There was a sore- 
ness in her heart to which she could have 
given no name, and, asthough per incident, 
she had begun to hate the Dofia Inez. She 
lifted her eyes for another look at the arro- 
gant one in green. Something caught in 
her throat like a sob; he was nowhere to be 
seen. While she listened to the Dofia Inez 
he had vanished, and taken with him his 
bodyguard. 

The Dofia Inez laughed a little teasing 
laugh. 

“Ah!” she whispered, “it is he who is the 
lover! Don’t sigh; you shall see him to- 
morrow at the roping.” 

Ethel colored to her small ears; but some- 
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where, somehow, there was comfort in the 
words of the Dofia Inez. 

While the arrogant green one and the 
Dofia Inez went circling and swaying 
through the dance, Don Anton, pale as 
paper in spite of his swarthy skin, stood 
gnawing his mustache, and wrathfully 
plucking at his little pointed beard. He 
beckoned to his side a hang-dog murderous 
creature, whose ugly, half-Indian face had 
been rendered uglier by a puckering lance- 
scar in the left cheek. Don Anton said 
something under his breath that sounded 
like the hissing of a serpent. The other 
shrugged his shoulders, and turned his 
palms outward and upward in shuffling re- 
monstrance. 

“What!” hissed Don Anton; “must I 
feed such dogs as you a year to have you 
fail me foraday? Is it now that you grow 
sick at a thought of blood—you who call 
yourself José of the Knife?” 

The murderous lance-scarred José whined 
ferociously. 

“To-morrow!” he pleaded. “It cannot 
be done now, Sefior! Is Don Anton blind?” 
He gave a directing nod. There, squarely 
across, stood M®. Horne and Red River Bill 
as watchful as ferrets, guarding the perilous 
gallantries of their young chief. Even as 
Don Anton looked, their steady eyes were 
upon him. “Do you not see, Sefior?” 
whispered José of the Knife. “Let us but 
move an eyelash, and we are dead men. 
Those gringoes will slay us both.” 


CHAPTER IX 


THE KNIFE OF DON ANTON 


There was a vast deal of riding and jubi- 
lant rushing about at the Cross-8 on the 
day following the baile. That roping and 
bronco riding tournament for Don Anton’s 
Chihuahua saddle was to occur, and the 
contestants were making busy preparations. 
Since the competitors did not number more 
than a dozen there would be interested 
scores to look on. This of itseif argues a 
spirited exhibition. It is required that 
men’s vanity be addressed if one would 
secure their best effort, whether of busi- 
ness or play, and this is done only through 
a full grand-stand. Humanity becomes 


exceeding listless when acting under no — 
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eye and inspired of no approval save its 
own. 

The riding and steer-throwing was to 
take place on a flat grassy space of perhaps 
ten acres. This theater was marked off 
by men on ponies, who employed them- 
selves in riding its boundaries, while those 
who were to be onlookers fringed it about 
like a fence. Three aged Mexicans, past- 
masters of rope and saddle when the oldest 
among those who would compete was be- 
ing carried in his mother’s arms, had been 
told off by Captain Ruggles to serve as 
judges. 

The tournament was not to begin until 
the judges signaled; meanwhile the assem- 
bled Mexicans, afoot with the first of the 
sun, lounged about after their own private 
tastes and inclinations. The older ones 
gave themselves up to talk; for Mexicans 
are as conversational as bluejays, and as 
ready to gossip. 

Old crones, equipped of cooking kits 
which they carried packed upon burros, 
opened impromptu restaurants—the basis 
being a little fire kindled upon the grass— 
and proceeded to dispense frijoles and tortil- 
las, and whatever else in the way of viands 
could be manufactured from such raw ma- 
terials as green and red peppers, beef, beans 
and corn meal. The Mexican is one to 
whom stated hours for meals is of as much 
unimportance as they are to a blanket In- 
dian, and like the Indian he is always hun- 
gry. 

The Dojia Inez and Ethel moved slowly 
from one group to another. Ethel could 
not understand the chatter, but the liveli- 
ness of the scene and the many-colored 
dresses engaged her interest. At times she 
could not refrain from casting here and 
there a furtive glance, as though looking 
for one not yet come. Once, she sighed as 
though with disappointment. 

“There is he for whom you wait,” Dofia 
Inez suddenly whispered, with just the 
color of mockery in her manner. “He 
comes early.” 

On the far side of the field, ponies at a 
walk, were riding the enigmatical Captain 
Moonlight, and his adherents Mr. Horne. 
and Red River Bill. They swung to the 
ground, and lifting the reins over their po- 
nies’ heads, left them to graze. Naturalists 
do not account for it, but—bridled and sad- 
dled—a mustang will stand for a week as 
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though tied to a post, if the rider upon dis- 
mounting but throw the bridle-rein upon 
the ground. 

The judges, having formally opened the 
lists, summoned the competitors, who came 
forward carrying bridies and heavy double- 
cinch saddles on their arms. The bridles 
were armed with cruel Spanish bits which, 
under the pressure of the weakest hand, 
would break the jaw of a horse. A band 
of unbroken mustangs, creatures that had 
never tasted bit nor felt the straining cinch, 
were driven up by the horse-hustlers. The 
old chief judge called: 

“Maurice Mignel!” 

At the word a lithe young fellow, dark of 
face, legs bowed like compasses, stepped 
quickly forth with that waddling gait which 
professional riders affect. Throwing his 
saddle on the ground, he unslung his lariat. 
Whirling the loop about his head, he sent it 
curling for the fore feet of a vicious clay- 
bank to which the judges pointed. The 
pony was thrown and blindfolded. As it 
lay sprawling, one Mexican secured its head 
while another subdued the hind legs. Bridle 
and saddle were fitted to the pony as it lay 
stretched—it was fairly rolled into the sad- 
dle—and, with eyes still bandaged, it was 
then allowed to scramble to its feet. There 
it stood and shivered, overcome by novel 
sensations. 

The dark young Mexican was in the sad- 
dle like a flash. Picking up the bridle- 
reins, he pushed his feet into the wooden 
stirrups as deeply as heel and instep would 
allow. An attendant Mexican whipped 
the bandage from the bronco’s eyes, the 
rider drove his spurs into its flanks, and the 
combat between pony and man began. 

It was mad tumult—a whirlwind of buck 
and pitch and toss; then the pony turned 
sullen, like a balky mule, and no applica- 
tion of bits or spur or quirt by him in the 
saddle served to budge him. At the end 
of ten minutes the judges ordered the rider 
from the saddle; he had not been thrown, 
but his failure to move the pony out of that 
stolid balk was marked against him. 

Affairs progressed rapidly. One after an- 
- otherthe ponies were roped, thrown, saddled 
and mounted. The riders had varying 
luck, while the ponies displayed a variety of 
antics, not to say tactics, contingent in each 
instance on the spirit and intelligence of 
the pony. Some sulked; while others sun- 
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fished about, nose down, back arched, in a 
manner to evoke wildest applause. Now 
and again the rider was thrown or jolted 
off, and sent rolling, clawing and clutching 
at the short grass. In these mishaps lurked 
the comedy element; and although one 
broke his collar-bone and another his arm, 
and all were bruised, the spectators never 
failed to laugh uproariously. The discom- 
fited ones themselves arose to their feet 
with grins—some sickly, some sincere—and 
he of the broken arm even made it a point 
of manhood to laugh as he was supported 
from the field. 

The old Mexican who served as chief of 
the three judges rode up, his face wearing 
a shocked expression. With a courtly bow 
he began: 

“The Sefior sees the young gringo,” said 
he, addressing Captain Ruggles, and point- 
ing his age-shaken finger at Captain Moon- 
light. “‘Heis most insulting. He declares 
the riding a farce, and says that an infant 
could have conquered the worst among the 
ponies. More, Sefior: he called us sheep- 
herders!” The old Mexican’s eyes flashed 
at the outrage of such an epithet. “Also, 
he demands that he be allowed to compete.” 

Captain Ruggles looked at Don Anton, 
who had joined them. 

“By all means, ” said Don Anton. “Give 
him Sathanthus—the mad stallion that 
killed Juan. It may be that Sathanthus 
will rid us of this fellow, and make the er- 
rand upon which I’ve just dispatched José 
of the Knife a bootless one.” 

“Tell him,” said Captain Ruggles to the 
old Mexican, “that he shall have his way. 
Say that the Cross-8 men will be glad to 
learn horsemanship from so finished a 
rider.” 

The old Mexican bowed, and then paced 
soberly away in quest of Captain Moon- 
light. That young gentleman, mounted 
on President, had forced his way into the 
open space, the patrolling boundary keep- 
ers not caring to halt him. While waiting 
the return of the old Mexican, he killed time 
by putting President through some aston- 
ishing paces, the least startling being to 
dash ahead at top speed, anc then, with- 
out checking, wheel squarely about and 
dash the other way. It was a feat that re- 
quired the seat of a centaur, and—for Presi- 
dent—the sure foot of a goat. 

The personification of vanity, Captain 
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Moonlight rode past the Dofia Inez and 
Ethel with the swiftness of a thrown lance. 
The Dojia Inez applauded, while Ethel’seyes 
shone. He had been graceful in the dance 
—he was tenfold more insolently grace- 
ful in the saddle. The Dofia Inez whisked 
off the scarlet handkerchief thrown loosely 
about Ethel’s throat, and tossed it on the 
grass. As he flashed by, he bent from the 
saddle, swept up the scrap of silk, and tied 
it about his own throat. 

Observing the old Mexican returning, 
Captain Moonlight rode to meet him. 

“You are, by favor of Don Anton and 
Sefior Ruggles, to compete,” said the old 
Mexican sourly. 

Captain Moonlight cantered down to 
where Mr. Horne and Red River Bill were 
standing by their saddled ponies. Throw- 
ing himself from President, he fastened that 
animal’s fore fetlocks together with rawhide 
hobbles. This was not to keep President 
from straying away; rather it was to pre- 
vent him from making his way to the com- 
ing theater of contest, for he would follow 
his master about like a collie dog. Having 
hobbled President, he stripped off saddle 
and bridle, and returned with them on foot 
to the trial grounds. 

Red River Bill followed his young chief. 
As the pair arrived, a Mexican led up a 
buckskin stallion. It came tamely enough; 
but the eye like a coal of fire, and the evil 
cock to the ears, showed the tameness to be 
a sham. The buckskin was Sathanthus, 
the fiend of the Cross-8, and in his present 
quietude he but bided his time. He had 
killed one man; he hoped to get a chance 
to kill another; for Sathanthus was well- 
named, being a born devil in his heart. 

Sathanthus must have been sorely dis- 
turbed by the rough rapidity with which 
events began to chase each other through 
his destinies. Red River Bill had brought 
his lariat; he sent the loop tangling about 
the ugly buckskin’s feet. Then, planting 
his sharp boot-heels deeply into the sod, he 
threw that astonished animal crashing upon 
his side. In a moment Sathanthus was 
blindfolded, bridled, bitted, saddled and 
cinched; and then the confining loop about 
the fore feet was thrown free. 

As the buckskin struggled to his enraged 
feet, still blindfold, he was made aware 
of a man on his back. At this his wicked 
heart filled up for murder. He made a vi- 
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cious snap for the rider’s left leg, and was 
caught up short by the Spanish bit. In his 
rage Sathanthus threw himself over back- 
ward. He hoped to catch and crush his 
rider; for it was thus he had slain Juan. 
Captain Moonlight, more active or more 
watchful, was out of the saddle and safely 
on his feet when the wrathful Sathanthus 
lay rolling. A sharp jerk at the bits helped 
him to realize his defeat, and brought him 
again to his four hoofs. Instantly, Captain 
Moonlight was back in the stirrups for a 
second time, while Sathanthus stood pant- 
ing. That fall had shaken his courage; he 
would defer further hostilities until the 
bandage was removed from his wicked red 
eyes. 

” Sashhendtens, blind, feet planted, heart on 
fire, stood like a statue. Captain Moon- 
light held up two silver dollars before the 
gaze of those looking on. He placed them 
between his knees and the saddle-flaps— 
one under each knee. Then the obscuring 
bandage was whipped off. Sathanthus 
winked and blinked and shook his sinful 
head. A stinging cut of the two-thonged 
quirt which Captain Moonlight wore looped 
to his right wrist, and a lancing dig of the 
spurs, brought Sathanthus to his senses. 
Following one wild skyward leap, the result 
of pain rather than design, the buckskin de- 
voted himself to unseating his enemy. Once 
he had him on the ground, he could strike 
him with his fore feet, or crush him with 
his knees, or tear him with his teeth. But 
first he must hurl him from the saddle. 

Sathanthus rushed straight forward like 
a shot; then he stopped dead as though he 
had met a stone wall. Again a forward 
plunge, followed by a plunge at right an- 
gles. These proving of no avail and the foe 
still firm in the saddle, he arched his back 
like a greyhound, put his muzzle between 
his knees, and brcke into a stiff-legged up 
and down see-saw, now to the right, now to 
the left—in short a paroxysm of old-fash- 
ioned, genuine, heartfelt, worm-fence buck- 
ing. During these wild efforts, Captain 
Moonlight threw the bridle-reins on Sathan- 


thus’ neck, and searching forth a corn- 


husk wrapper rolled and lighted a cigar- 
ette. Thereat the onlookers howled their 
plaudits. 

When Sathanthus, exhausted by his hard 
work, began to falter, Captain Moonlight 
cured his flagging energies with quirt and 
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spur. This treatment broke the heart of 
Sathanthus, who gave way utterly. Head 
drooping, flank quivering, shaking in knee 
and hock, he stood the beaten figure of de- 
feat. 

Captain Moonlight leaped from the sad- 
dle; as he did so the two silver dollars fell 
clattering to the ground. At this incon- 
testable evidence of the sureness of his rid- 
ing the crowd renewed its admiring tumult. 
Captain Moonlight, with a twist of the 
wrist, stripped bridle and saddle from the 
broken-hearted man-killer, and gave them 
to Red River Bill. 

“He did not kill him!” said Don Anton, 
his tones vibrant of disappointment. 

“No,” returned Captain Ruggles, “he 
did not kill him; although there were mo- 
ments when I feared he would. There has 
never been such riding on the Canadian!” 

Don Anton and his father-in-law-to-be 
misunderstood one another; the former had 
hoped for the death of Captain Moonlight, 
while the other only feared for the life of 
Sathanthus. 

“T could love such a man!” whispered 
the Dofia Inez to Ethel, when the battle be- 
tween Sathanthus and his rider was at its 
height. 

Ethel shot a reproachful look. 

“Have no fear,” observed the Dofia Inez, 
with a teasing shrug of the shoulders; “I 
give you my promise the other way. I do 
not fancy loving where I would not be 
loved.” 

The victor over Sathanthus strolled 
across to Don Anton and Captain Ruggles. 
His manner, brusque, supercilious, was 
only saved from being impertinent by the 
plain danger—for danger is ever respecta- 
bly serious—that dwelt in him. As it 
stood, and for that same reason of danger, 
it was doubly an insult. He began without 
salutation. 

“The judges,” said he, addressing Cap- 
tain Ruggles, “have given the riding to me. 
I shall compete in the steer-tying; and 
since I think them no better at the roping 
than at the riding, | offer to handicap my- 
self in favor of your Cross-8 bunglers. Let 
the best among them tie down his five 
steers, and | agree to tie down five in half 
the time or lose. At that, I think I shall 
take your Chihuahua saddle back with me 
to the Palo Duro.” 

“You have set your heart on that saddle, 
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Sefior Moonlight,” spoke up Don Anton, 
with as near the glimmer of a sneer as he 
cared to risk. 

“Not for myself; I would not disgrace 
the back of my pony with such a saddle 
from such a source. No, I shall give it to 
my man Red River. He takes care of my 
cattle, and shall ride it on the range.” 

“Cattle?” repeated Captain Ruggles, pre- 
tending surprise. ‘‘] thought you were a 
robe-hunter. I did not know you were in 
the cattle trade, for I’ve never heard of you 
in our Panhandle round-ups.” 

“Nor are you likely to,” responded Cap- 
tain Moonlight, giving his words the twist 
of sarcasm. “| am, as you surmised, a robe- 
hunter, and in the cattle trade, as you call 
it, by accident; and at that merely to the 
extent of two hundred head. Some thiev- 
ing Mexicans stole and destroyed two hun- 
dred robes for me; and I took two hundred 
of their cattle’—here he looked at Don 
Anton, who was biting his mustache—“‘to 
pay for them.” 

Captain Ruggles hastened to cut short a 
conversation that might graduate from the 
unpleasant into the disastrous. 

“T am glad you will take part in the 
steer-tying,” he said politely; “but, poor 
hands as the Cross-8 people are, the contest 
must be on even terms.” 

“| do not see your pet assassin José of the 
Knife,” said Captain Moonlight to Don An- 
ton. “Have you sent him on some mission 
of scalps?” 

“Why do you ask?” returned Don An- 
ton, a trifle white. ‘‘ Would you like to see 
my José of the Knife?” 

“| should like better to see you.” Then 
with a sudden cold frown: “ You wear pis- 
tol and knife; do you wear them for orna- 
ment?” 

Captain Ruggles took Don Anton by the 
arm and led him aside, the latter, be it said, 
offering no mighty resistance. The collo- 
quy thus ended, Captain Moonlight, with 
an evil smile that set his face like a threat, 
wheeled on his heel and returned to where 
Mr. Horne and Red River Bill had just com- 
pleted the saddling and bridling of Presi- 
dent for the roping. 

The judges said that Captain Moonlight 
should begin the steer-tying. Ten wild- 
eyed longhorns were driven upon the field, 
and held bunched by a couple of herders. 
Captain Moonlight sat in the saddle one hun- 
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dred feet away, that being the distance al- 
lowed the steers at the start. President, 
on whom so much depended, was ablaze 
with excitement; for he knew the game as 
thoroughly as any looking on. 

The aged chief of the judges gave the sig- 
nal to be ready; Captain Moonlight, rope 
in hand, nodded. 

“Vamos!” cried the old judge. 

President shot forward like an arrow; the 
herders drew back, and the steers finding all 
free broke and ran. President was instant- 
ly upon them; out flew the loop of the lar- 
iat and settled about the spreading horns 
of the hindmost steer. President stopped 
short, set all four hoofs; the steer ran out 
on the rope. President—trained to the 
work— met the shock, braced and leaning 
against it; and the steer in Panhandle par- 
lance “swapped ends with itself.” It struck 
the grass with a crash, and lay stunned. 

In a twinkling Captain Moonlight was on 
the ground; the next moment he had 
pulled a fore and a hind foot of the pros- 
trate steer together, whipped a “‘tie” about 
them and fastened it with three turns and 
a knot, President meanwhile pulling on the 
taut rope as a reason for the steer’s lying 
quietly stretched. . 

The tie made, Captain Moonlight whis- 
tled, and President ran toward him, full 
speed. With a twist of the left hand, Cap- 
tain Moonlight shook free the loop, and 
seizing the saddle-horn, as President shot 
by, swung with one motion to the saddle. 
Away went President in hot pursuit of the 
flying ones, leaving the tied victim on the 
ground. And the time of that first tying 
was just twenty seconds by a stop-watch. 

As President tore forward after the lit- 
tle herd of terrified steers Captain Moon- 
light gathered up his rope. Again the 
wide loop went whirling, again it settled 
over the flying horns, again the braced feet 
of President, again the shock as the rope 
tightened, and again the stunning crash of 
the thrown steer. And so to the last the 
work of roping, throwing, tying, and recov- 
ering went forward. As Captain Moon- 
light arose from tying down the fifth steer 
and held up his hand, as showing his labors 
done, the watch marked two minutes and 
twenty-five seconds for the whole time con- 
sumed, or an average of twenty-nine sec- 
onds to a steer. 

The wonder-smitten Mexicans drew a 
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long breath; it was the sharpest roping and 
tying they had ever witnessed. Now it 
was over they looked at man and horse, and 
piously crossed themselves; they thought 
it witchcraft. They had, too, as an argu- 
ment for their theory of witchcraft, that 
the quickest of the twelve contestants who 
followed, was five minutes and ten seconds 
in tying down his fifth steer. To the cha- 
grin of Don Anton, that gold-embossed, 
stamped-leather, Chihuahua saddle, with 
the bridle that kept it company, became 
the goods and chattels of Red River Bill. 

It was two hours later and the field was 
nearly deserted. Captain Moonlight, who 
desired word with that estimable gambler, 
had lingered for a talk with Frosty—just 
arrived from Tasoosa— before spurring 
finally away to the Palo Duro. Mr. Horne 
and Red River Bill, bearing with them the 
Chihuahua saddle, had already departed, 
and President stood saddled and ready to 
his master’s motion. 

It was while Captain Moonlight lingered 
with Frosty that the unexpected occurred. 
It arrived in the guise of Don Anton, who 
came sauntering toward them in a care- 
less, matter-of-fact way. This of itself 
was enough to arouse suspicion. Captain 
Moonlight saw him coming with the tail of 
his eye, and while he continued to con- 
verse with Frosty he watched Don Anton. 
For all he tried to appear at ease, the young 
rico’s face was troubled. 

“Have you said ‘good-by’ to . Sefior 
Moonlight?” the Dofia Inez had whispered. 
“No?” Then, with a manner unmistak- 
able: ‘You are negligent. I should not 
let him go without good-by. If you do, | 
shall not care to see you again. Who 
would have a husband so grossly impolite?” 

There was a resolution as of ice in the 
steady gaze of Dofia Inez. Don Anton 
must redeem himself, or his hopes of her 
were lost. 

Despair gave him courage to go in quest 
of Captain Moonlight; and at that heowned 
no plan, and possessed no least inkling of 
what should be his course. 

Of a sudden, and when he had come 
within talking distance of Captain Moon- 
light, he became flooded of a great thought. 
It was an inspiration; his way stood open. 
He might yet go back to the Dofia Inez 
with the redeeming blood of Captain Moon- 
light on his hands. 
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As nearly as he could—and he was no 
mean actor—Don Anton forced his tawny 
features to a pleasant expression. 

“Still here, Sefior Moonlight?” he said, 
in a fashion of affable surprise. 

Captain Moonlight’s gray eyes became 
agate as they looked squarely into the 
shifty rat eyes of Don Anton. The latter 
pushed on hurriedly; he must get through 
quickly or his nerve would fail him. 

“There is something I should say to you, 
Sefior Moonlight. You spoke of my wear- 
ing a pistol, and asked what use I had for 
it. I did not answer, for it was no good 
time. Now may prove a better; but be- 
fore | reply, that | may know something 
cf the difference between us, I should like 
to see you shoot.” 

This was uttered with meaning; Captain 
Moonlight looked through and through 
Don Anton, as though searching his utter- 
most corner of thought. At last he took 
his rifle from its saddle-scabbard, it being 
part of the furniture of President. The 
weapon was a heavy, 8-square single-shot 
Sharp’s—a_ fifty-caliber “buffalo gun.” 
Captain Moonlight’s glances roved about 
the scene. Two hundred yards away, a 
huge raven was heavily flapping down the 
wind. He brought the big rifle to his 
shoulder; there was a moment’s pause, as 
his eye traced the sights; then came the 
roar of the gun. A handful of black feath- 
ers floated to leeward, while the great raven, 
shot through, went plunging downward to 
strike the grass with a muffled thump. 

Don Anton licked his dry lips nervously. 

“Wonderful! He would be mad who 
met you with rifles! And are you as sure 
with the pistol?” 

Still without word, Captain Moonlight 
took six chips from the monte parapher- 
nalia of -Frosty. Rifling them between 
thumb and finger, he flirted the six fifty 
feet in the air. They separated, one from 
the other, and hung for a moment six dull 
blue polka-dots, as large as_half-dollar 
pieces, against the brightness of the sky. 
Like a flash Captain Moonlight’s hand 
sought his pistol; there came a series of 
sharp reports so closely set together that 
each seemed part and parcel of the one that 
went before. Five of the blue disks were 
shattered, the sixth fell untouched. 

Don Anton’s tremulous hand had begun 
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to creep toward his own weapon. As the 
last shot was fired, he had half drawa it 
from the scabbard, murder looking out of 
his black eyes. His plan lay bare in a mo- 
ment; he schemed to empty the weapons 
of Captain Moonlight, and then slay him. 

It was a brilliant plan, a hopeful plan, 
but it failed. As the sixth unshattered 
chip fell to the ground, Captain Moonlight 
wheeled on Don Anton, the somber muzzle 
covering his fluttering heart. Don Anton 
gasped; that sixth cartridge all unexploded 
still slept in the proper chamber. Would 
this inveterate gray-eyed one slaughter him 
where he stood? His life was forfeit by 
every rule; his pistol, half out of its scab- 
bard, convicted him. 

“Caught with the goods!” cried Frosty, 
who was canvassing the proceedings. 

Captain Moonlight did not fire, but stood 
covering Don Anton with the muzzle that 
never missed. It was a season of terror 
for the latter; he tasted death a hundred 
times. 

Captain Moonlight let down the hammer 
of his pistol, and returned it to his belt. 

“Get his gun!” he said to Frosty. 

“Why didn’t you bump him off, Cap- 
tain?” asked Frosty in an injured tone, as 
he gathered in Don Anton’s pistol. The 
poisonous little rico, transfixed with fear, 
offered no resistance. “It’s plumb wrong; 
you ought to have beefed him.” 

“The better revenge is to let him live; he 
will now die each day through fear.” 

As Captain Moonlight turned away, Don 
Anton in a frenzy of fright and rage plucked 
his knife from its sheath. The careless 
Frosty had overlooked this embellishment. 
Like some sinister ray of light the heavy 
blade glanced through air. It whizzed by 
Captain Moonlight’s cheek like a giant hor- 
net, not an inch to spare. 

Then befell the marvelous. As the knife 
flew by, Captain Moonlight caught it by 
the buckhorn haft. With one motion he 
sent it point-blank at Don Anton, with the 
vengeful force of a javelin. It was all done 
in so short a space that Frosty did not have 
time to sing out. The big knife had been 
thrown and returned and was buried to the 
guard in the shrinking shoulder of Don An- 
ton. He plucked at it spasmodically, then 
he gave a shriek and sank fainting upon 
the grass. 


(To be continued.) 
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MAN never goes ashore, sir,”’ said 
A Winkler, “but he gets into trouble. 

I knows this now for a fact, but still 
| hankers after the green grass sometimes, 
and the long roads that don’t keep heavin’ 
up to meet your feet or fallin’ away till 
your stummick’s empty, and the immov- 
able houses, and the flowers in the gardens. 
These things always brings me trouble, but 
| hankers after them, and whenever | gets 


leave | commends my soul to God and goes | 


ashore. 

“| passed the week after Holy Week in 
Monterey, sir, once between ships, with 
Brainie M’Gan, and Brainie he got into the 
worst trouble that I ever see a man get in. 

“Was you ever in Monterey, sir? You 
mind them piney hills, and the long white 
houses, and the blue bay, and the roses 
everywheres, and how it would feel to get 
there after you’d blowed round the Horn 
with icebergs and gales and snow, and 
drifted over the line through the heat of 
hell, and lived on maggoty biscuit and rot- 
ten pork! 

““Me and M’Gan, Brainie M’Gan as ever 
was, had signed for that cruise, and when 
the last tired sail were furled and the last 
mangy rope were coiled, we goes ashore 
with our chests full of worn-out duds and 
our pockets full of money, and puts up at 
the Good Seaman or the Able Mariner, or 
some such place which were full of thiefs 
and cockroaches, and begun to look for 
trouble. This were Monday mornin’, and 
it were Brainie as rooted up the trouble. 

“Says he, ‘Winkie, let’s go out and have 
a look at things.’ 

“But I says, ‘You go, Brainie. I ain’t 
tired and | ain’t sleepy, but I’m going to 
off with my duds and slip into yon bed for 
a spell. And I’m going to roll, Brainie, I 
am, and lucksureitate. I ain’t bin in a bed 
for six months,’ | says. 


““Looks like it were some buggy,’ says 
Brainie. ‘But never you mind, Winkie; 
they won’t trouble you, my hearty little 
man, till you’ve bin and bathed, they 
won’t.’ 

“So Brainie slips out into the sunshine, 
rollin’ from one foot to the other like a 
baby learnin’ to walk, and | slips into the 
bed, which weren’t so buggy as it might of 
bin, and rolls from one side to the other 
like a jolly dolphin, sir, in the doldrums. 
It weren’t long before I slep’, and it weren't 
long from then till Brainie come back. 

“*Hup, Winkie,’ says he, ‘hup, my little 
man. There’s things to be done, and coos- 
tooms to hire. Look at them.’ And he 
showed me two tickets, sir, which each 
were to admit a gent and a lady to the 
Mexican Ball which they holds once a year 
to celebrate the ending of Lent and the be- 
ginning of in-penny-tents. 

“*We’ll go, Winkie,’ says Brainie, ‘as 
red devils with horns and tails, we will, and 
devil take the hindmost,’ sayshe. ‘There'll 
be soldiers an’ sailors and civilians, Winkie, 
and Spanish girls wi’ down on their lips and 
black eyes, and Mexican girls, and maybe 
you'll meet your fate, Winkie,’ says Brain- 
ie, ‘and maybe you won't.’ 

“*T ain’t lookin’ for fate, Brainie,’ says 
I, ‘but if you’re the man I takes you for 
you'll step down to the bar and fetch me 
up a glass of sweetened water and another 
for yourself, and while you’re goin’ and 
comin’ I’ll slip into my duds.’ 

“So Brainie he went and come, and we 
had two more when we got downstairs, 
and that were the beginning, sir. 

“There was eight or ten devils besides 
Brainie and me, sir, and sometimes it 
seemed like they was more, but that didn’t 
matter because the ladies was beautiful and 
plenty. Brainie sailed in, sir, and I sailed 
in, and we allowed to all we come to know as 
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we was rich sea-captains thinkin’ of splicin’ 
up to some honest girl, and buyin’ houses 
in that beautiful climate and settlin’ down 
forever and ever. And that were a good 
card, sir, and the ladies sidled up to us, sir, 
in droves, and tried to make out they was 
virtuous and sedate, and me and Brainie 
we gave encouragement to all and prefer- 
ence to none, as the sayin’ is. 

“The lady I took to supper, sir, were the 
one Brainie wanted to take, but I cut him 
out, sir, and she slipped her hand into my 
arm, and squoze it. It were a little brown 
hand, sir, very soft, and jeweled. There 
was dimonds and rubies and saphiras on 
it, sir, but the most showy of all were a 
pearl as made your mouth water. It were 
the bigness of a California grape and the 
color of new snow, sir, at sunrise. 

“*Are you enjoyin’ life, Captain Wink- 
ler?’ says she. 

““*That I am, Donner Anner,’ says I, 
for that were her name, ‘but will I enjoy it 
to-morrer?’ says 1. ‘That’s the question.’ 

“*The pleasure of life ain’t all in riches, 
Captain Winkler,’ says she, and she hove 
a sigh. 

“*No,’ says I, ‘there’s better things 
than riches.’ 

“ *You’ve hit it, Captain,’ says she, ‘for 
there’s love.’ 

“*That’s it,’ says I, ‘love; and between 
you and me, Donner Anner, I’d give my 
all for love, and die happy.’ 

“*There’s me, for instance,’ says she, 
‘with money in three banks and four 
ranches and ten thousand head of cattle 
and no hindrances, but so far,’ she says, 
‘I’ve lived loveless, and it begins to look 
as if loveless I’d die. There’s a king’s ran- 
som,’ says she, ‘on that there hand,’ and 
she sparkles‘the rings, ‘but it won’t buy 
me love, Captain Winkler.’ 

“By this time, sir, we was in the supper 
room and she were filling her loveless body 
with hot tomalies and Spanish Red. 

““*1 wish,’ says she, suddent, ‘that I’d 
knowed more sea-farin’ men, Captain Wink- 
ler, they’s that lovable and affectionate.’ 

“*Do you now,’ says I, ‘do your’ 

“And she sighs like a wind sail. 

“] was thinkin’ pretty hard, sir, about 
the banks and the ranches and the cattle, 
for I was full of wine, and it seemed to me 
that I could keep Donner Anner’s life full 
of love if she’d keep my pockets full of 


money; so I puts my foot on hers under the 
table and squeedges it, and sighs. 

“**T think I could love a sailor man,’ 
says she. 

““Could you now,’ says I, ‘could you?’ 

“And I made up my mind to offer to let 
her love me, but, jest as | were goin’ to, 
Brainie, who were acrost the table from 
where we was, commenced to kick me some 
violent in the shins and make dretful faces. 
First he’d look at Donner Anner and make 
a face, and then he’d look at me and shake 
his head violent and wink. Pretty soon 
Donner Anner tumbled. 

““That man’s annoyin’ me,’ says she. 

“Ts he,’ says I, ‘is he?’ And I looks 
Brainie straight in the face, and says: 

““*Will you step outside, my man, and 
tell me what you means by makin’ such 
dretful faces at Donner Anner?’ And | 
wunk at him. But he were full as a sunk 
ship and flew into a pashun. 

“*Yes, I will step out with you, you lily- 
livered imposture, and I’ll wipe your face 
off your head, you son of a angel,’ says he. 

“And we steps out, but by the time we 
was in the hall Brainie had forgot that he 
were mad, and begun to wet hisself with 
tears. Then Donner Anner come out, and 
I points to Brainie and says: 

“Look at him. Is he sorry? Look at 
them contritionous tears!’ says I. ‘ Brainie,’ 
says I, ‘make your peace with this noble 
woman as you’ve insulted. Down on your 
knees,’ says I. 

“Brainie he wep’ more and more, and he 
made for to kneel, and would of fallen, but 
I caught him under the armpits and set him 
down careful. Then he took Donner Anner 
by the hand and fell to moanin’ an’ kissin’ 
it, and Donner Anner she wunk at me over 
her shoulder, and made faces indicatin’ 
that Brainie were far gone in liquor. Then 
I heard Brainie chucklin’ to hisself, and | 
looked to see what he were up to, sir, and 
God ’elp him, sir, he were mouthin’ the big 
pearl on Donner Anner’s hand and workin’ 
at it with his teeth. I reached for him, 
but I were too late. He got it loose, sir, 
as I’m a livin’ man, and swallered it. Then 
he give a dretful chuckle and fell insensible 
on the floor. 

“JT snatched Donner Anner’s hand in 
mine so as she wouldn’t discover her loss, 
and led her back to the supper room. Then 
I ’scused myself and ran back to Braine 
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and hove him into the street. He come to 
a little then, sir, and I got him by the waist 
and fell to totin’ him home. And all the 
while, sir, he kep’ chucklin’ and sayin’: 

““Brainie good lad, Brainie swaller 
pearl, swaller pearl, Brainie rich lad, 
Brainie oysterman, open Brainie and pearl 
come out, Brainie swaller pearl.’ 


“1 got him into bed with his voots on, 


sir, and he slep’ till noon 
the nex’ day. When he woke 
up sir, he looked for all the 
world like a sheep, his face 
were that silly, and he says, 
‘Winkie,’ he says, ‘am | 
dreamin’ or did | swaller 
Donner Anner’s pearl?’ 

*“*You didn’t mean to, 
Brainie,’ I says, ‘I knows a 
that, but you was dretful -~ 
drunk. But you'll return 
it, Brainie,’ says I, ‘with 
popologies, and Donner An- 
ncr won’t split.’ 

“*Return it?’ says Brain- 
ie, ‘I'll split if I do.’ 

“*What else, my lad?’ 
says I. 

“**Howr?’ says he. 

““Why, in a little box with cotton bat- 
ten,’ says I. 

““Don’t be a fool,’ says he, ‘how’ll I 
put it in the box?’ 

““Why just take it out and put it in,’ 
says I. 

“But how can I take it?’ says he. 

“*Howr’ says I. ‘You talks like a fool, 
Brainie. You got it, ain’t you, about your 
person? You just fork it out,’ I says. 

““V’m willin’ to fork all I’m worth,’ 
says Brainie. ‘But maybethe pearl’s stuck 
and won’t come.’ 

““Do you feel like it were stuck?’ says I. 

“*T don’t know,’ says he, ‘’pears to me 
like | has a queer feelin’ here,’ and he puts 
his finger just over the pit of his stummick. 

“*Do you feel it?’ says I. 

“*T do,’ says he. 

“*T)oes it feel cold, Brainie?’ 

“*“Burnin’, and big as a apple.’ 

“*“1 hopes it ain’t beginning to inflame 
you,’ says I. ‘I’ve heard o’ men dyin’ 
from swallerin’ of things that wan’t half so 
big—shoe-buttons and marbles and peach- 
stones,’ says I. ‘But a man hadn’t orter 
be afeart to die,’ I says. ‘It’s the dyin’ 















“The hair riz awful on his head, and he clawed at his stummick.” 


with sin on his conscience that makes a 
man afeart.’ 

““Tt ain’t the sin on my conscience,’ 
says Brainie, ‘so much as the pearl on my 
stummick, God ’elp me.’ 

“*But you know,’ says I, ‘that onct you 
was dead we could get the pearl without 
hurtin’ you and return it to Donner Anner. 
That ought to be a comfort, my poor friend,’ 
says I. 

““Comfort be damned,’ says Brainie, 
‘and me with fires in me stummick.’ 

“*°Pears to me, Brainie,’ says I, ‘your 
stummick looks some swollen. 1 wouldn’t 
want to be you,’ says I. 

““Tt feels swollen,’ says Brainie, very 
solemn, ‘and swellin’,’ says he. ‘If I pull 
through this alive I’ll never drink no more.’ 

““*Tt weren’t the drinkin’ so much as the 
swallerin’,’ says I. 

“*T had a mother onct, Winkie,’ he says, 
and the tears wetted his face, ‘a good 
mother, and look at me now!’ Then he 
fetched a moan and seizin’ his stummick 
with both hands he commenced to roll and 
struggle. ‘I’m burnin’ up,’ he says, ‘I’m 
full o’ hell fire, and sin. I’m a thief,’ he 
says, ‘and I’m in torment. The devil will 
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get me,’ he says. Then he screeched: 
‘Don’t let him get me, Winkie. Quick! 
Yon he comes! Hold him off, hold him 
offf He’s a shakin’ his tail and a clawin’ 
with his talons. He’s red as hell fire!’ 

“‘The hair riz awful on his head, and he 
clawed at his stummick. I had to holt him. 
He got quiet after a time, but moaned 
dretful. 

“*Winkie,’ he says, all of a suddent, 
‘I’m dyin’, I’m perishin’ with pain. For 
Ged’s sake get a doctor.’ 

“| was dretful skeert, sir, and | sent out 
for a doctor to come quick, but | stayed 
with Brainie, for we was good friends and 
I wanted to see the last of him. 

““Winkie,’ says he, ‘throw open the 
blinds and let me look my last on the light 
o’ day!’ 

““So I opened the blinds and held him up 
so’s he could look out. He were very 
feeble and in pain. 

“*] feels like I’d swallered a corner- 
stone,’ says he, ‘God help me,’ and later: 
‘Winkie, | don’t want to be cut open when 
I’m dead. I’m afeart.’ 

“There were tears in my eyes, sir, he 
were that wistful. 

““Tt won’t hurt you then, Brainie,’ says 
I, and I squoze hishand. ‘But if you don’t 
want me to do it, Brainie, I’ll just send 
your poor corpse to Donner Anner with a 
label on it sayin’, “Captain Winkler’s com- 
pliments, and Donner Anner’s missin’ pearl 
isinside.” Let her do the excavatin’,’ says 
I, ‘that’s my fancy.’ 

“But it weren’t Brainie’s fancy, sir. 
And he begged me to have him interred, 
pearl an’ all. And then the doctor come 
in, and he says: 





“*Well, my man, what’s the matter 
with you?’ 

“ Brainie were so weak, sir, I had to speak 
up for him, and I says: 

““This poor man has swallered a pearl, 
doctor. He were kissin’ Donner Anner’s 
hand and her big pearl come off in his 
mouth and he swallered it, and now it’s a 
inflamin’ of him, and he’s goin’ to die.’ 

“You should of seen that doctor laugh, 
sir. He laughed till he were most sick. 
Then he says: 

““Donner Anner’s pearl,’ says he, ‘you 
swallowed that, did your? Why, man, it 
were a false, fleetin’, perjured pearl made o’ 
wax. I knows that, cause I give it to her 
myself.’ 

““But them other jewels was O. K., 
wa’n’t they?’ says I. 

““Q. K. nothin’,’ says the doctor, ‘they 
ain't worth ten dollars Mex.’ 

““And the ranches,’ says I; ‘ain’t she 
got four ranches and money in three banks, 
and ten thousand head o’ cattle?’ 

““She’s got a furnished room in Wharf 
Street, that’s what she’s got,’ says the doc- 
tor, ‘and all the rest of her riches is vir- 
tues,’ says he. 

““T don’t care about that,’ broke in 
Brainie, ‘I got her damn pearl, perjured 
or not, in my stummick, and I’m a dead 
man.’ 

““You ain’t got no pearl,’ says the 
doctor, ‘it’s digested by now. You ain’t 
got no pearl, but you’ve got a mighty 
fine imagination, my man, and you’d or- 
ter be a novelist. Is your pain better 
now?’ 

“““Seems to me like it were,’ says Brainie, 
lookin’ mighty silly.” 
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SHOOTING DUCKS ON MIDDLE 
WESTERN PONDS 


By LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


ILLUSTRATION BY THE AUTHOR 


ILE on mile of dreary marsh land 
edged the leaden water of a squall- 
swept lake. The north wind 

wailed through the reeds with breath of 
snow and ice. Decoys half sunken with 
the freezing slush that gathered about 
every floating object. Our blind as small 
as could conceal two men prostrate. Beat- 
ing our wet-mittened, blue-cold hands for 
warmth upon the stock and barrels of the 
guns we lay, with wind-burned, tear-filled 
eyes peering through the clinking tangle 
of the blind at the dull sky where it was 
lined with wavering files of ducks beating 
heavily up against the December gale for 
shelter in the lee. 

“I never see such a swadof ’m,”’ said 
the hired man; “we'll get shoot’n to-day 
that zs shoot’n. Keep down! keep down! 
here comes the all-firedest flock that ever 
was.”’ And a monstrous swarm of blue- 
bills swung into my little field of sky. On 
they came, a hundred feet above the water; 
the long line breaking, wavering, reforming 
in its sturdy struggle against the blow. 
Now they were stooping to the decoys, and 
coming up just above the water on set 
wings with bodies tilting from side to side. 
They disappeared from my peep hole, but 
presently the leaders swung into view again 
with sterns dropped and feet outstretched. 
“Give it to ’m,” yelled the hired man, 
struggling to his knees, and the roar of his 
old ten gauge Belgian and the blinding 
cloud of smoke nearly shocked me out of 
my chance. Down came the bluebills, 
four or five together, before the withering 
blast of that ancient gun, and struck the 
water with resounding slaps, bounding out 
again as if they were made of rubber. 
“Not a kick left in them ducks,” said he, 
looking around with a slow grin, “five 


’ 


drams of ol’ black and an ounce and a half 
of fours is a killin’ load, but it’s ’most as 
bad on me as it is on the ducks.”’ His lip 
was bleeding where the recoil had cracked 
it, and the finger that goes behind the trig- 
ger-guard showed a growing blue lump as 
big as a hazel nut. “Yes, they’re 
good eatin’; bluebills are. But we'll git 
somethin’ better’n that, we'll git redheads 
to-day, from the feel of this wind, and 
mebbe a canvas-back or two. Them’s 
what I was thinking of mainly when | 
loaded these here shells so heavy. Don’t 
shoot at no whistlers nor sawbills. They 
ain’t good fer nothin’ but their feathers, 
and we might scare away a big flock of 
redheads. 

“But these same sawbills look awful 
pretty an’ temptin’ when they’s picked, 
all yellow and plump, an’ I scarcely ever 
see one ’thout I have to snicker about a 
time when I was hard up and couldn’t get 
no work and had te shoot ducks er starve. 
I druv over to the lake in a freezin’ snow 
storm. When I got there they warn’t any 
water showin’ but a black air hole bout 
seventy yards from shore. Well sir, talk 
about ducks! The water was covered, the 
ice was covered and more comin’, shaddery, 
through the flyin’ snow. I never unloaded 
my decoys ner nuthin’, jist hitched Jinney 
to a bush an’ took a long sneak around 
through the marsh till I got to the edge 
opposite the air hole an’ let ’er go both bare 
rels to oncet into that monsterous flock. 
When I picked myself up frum the snow 
an’ looked, I couldn’t hardly b’lieve my 
eyes. They was a path about seven foot 
wide an’ twenty feet long that was just 
scattered thick with ducks. Well, we 
spent “bout a day an’ a half, m’ wife and | 
did, pickin’ the feathers off’n ’m, and then 
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I hitched up the ol’ horse to the market 
wag’n an’ druv over that cold eighteen 
mile of road to the city to peddle out them 
ducks. I had redheads, which is fine eat- 
in’, an’ bluebills and a few canvas-backs, 
but | had more sawbills ’n all the rest put 
together. I bein’ natchelly honest told 
everybody who wanted to buy that though 
them small, dark ducks wasn’t the best 
lookin’, the’ was much better to eat than 
the pretty yellow ones, but he! he! they 
wouldn’t a soul of them smart city hired 
girls believe me. They all thought | was 
tryin’ to sell my poorest goods first, just 
like any other pedler, an’ I actually couldn’t 
sell a single canvas-back ’till all them saw- 
bills was gone. Ha! ha! ha! couldn’t sell 
a canvas-back while I had one of them 
pretty yellow sawbills left! But I'll bet 
them hired girls wisht they’d b’lieved me 
when the swells set down to eat their ducks. 
W’y, I’d just as soon have a chunk of ma- 
hogany boiled in whale ile as one of them 
sawbills. Sh!. duck down! here comes 
a bunch of redheads as big as a p’rade;” 
and down we ducked and waited in breath- 
less silence while the birds on bowed and 
shimmering wings battled up against the 
wind to the decoys. “I told ye we'd git 
redheads, Sonny, and I’ll bet a yaller bank- 
note we git canvas-backs before this wind 
goes down. The ol’ northwester don’t 
wave his whiskers over the water like this 
for nothin’. Hearthem geese! Don’t that 
sound good! Jest take a peep behind you, 
slow an’ easy now, and see where they’re 
headin’. You bet they’re just half a lap 
ahead of a reg’lar ol’ freeze when they go 
south high up like that, and this'll be the 
last duck shootin’ we get this Year, you'll 
see.” 

Canvas-backs did come to bag, and red- 
heads and bluebills made the shooting so 
fast and furious at times that the gun 
barrels raised a steam from our wet mit- 
tens, and we had to let the birds go by 
while they cooled. 

But it is chilling work and trying, this 
late ducking from a blind, and when the 
shooting was liveliest we bemoaned the 
shortness of October, the teal and mallard 
month. ‘‘I ain’t so keen,” said he, ‘‘fer 
gettin’ out in the cold like this an’ slaugh- 
terin’ ducks while a norther howls down 
my spine bone. I tell you | got a soft spot 
for shootin’ ducks on the ponds, and I’d 
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ruther shoot a pair of wood-ducks down cn 
Rice Crick than fifty redheads from a 
blind in such measly weather as we had 
to-day.”” The wind found due north as 
the afternoon spun away, and now the scud 
was Clearing off a sunset sky of cold yellow 
fringed by chilling green, across which the 
wild ducks streamed up from the miles of 
lee shore like smoke and swung away for 
the south. Already hard, clear ice had 
formed out some feet from the sheltering 
rush, and with groanings and complaints 
the hired man and | beat a way for our 
boat through it to the decoys, and picked 
them up. Soon they were stored away in 
the boat and the whole loaded upon the 
buckboard. Then well bundled up we 
started on the long drive home through 
the glittering starlight, resolving between 
ourselves that winter shooting is only fit 
for market hunters, and that the ponds in 
Indian Summer form the real sportsman’s 
paradise. “Yes, sirree,’’ said the hired 
man, “I c’n git more pleasure out of a ten- 
mile tramp along a line of ponds in Oc- 
tober fer a dozen ducks than | can freezin’ 
in a blind all day for fifty or a hundred.” 

The lake where the hired man and | 
gunned for the deep-water fowl is but one 
of a thousand that glint in the sun through 
that mighty stretch from Lake Erie, on the 
east, over the whole of Michigan, and west 
to the Dakotas and Montana. Countless 
ponds lie here, deep bosomed in the woods 
and rolling fields, and pleasant farms are 
cut by streams winding their rush-lined 
and water-lilied lengths through the val- 
leys. Much of this sweep of country is 
new, and all of it is but sparsely populated 
in comparison with the East. The water- 
holes are choked with vegetable life. Feed 
is there in various profusion, and the quiet 
which wild fowl love so well enchants the 
sunny air. Even the deep-water lovers 
yield to the charm of its larger lakes, with 
their endless miles of surrounding marsh, 
and numbers spend the summer in the 
sedgy bays, rearing their broods. But for 
those many kinds of water-fowl that are 
fitted by nature to thrive best in weedy 
shallows, where they may dabble and gut- 
ter in the mud for lush roots and water 
worms, this region is the finest in the world. 
Here they may live undisturbed by man 
at least, through that trying time when 
the young are growing up, and for that 
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short period when even the mature birds 
are unable to fly because of having shed 
so many flight feathers at once in the sum- 
mer moult. In early September these teal 
and mallards and wood ducks, trading 
from pond to pond across the reddened 
evening sky, make one thoughtfully give 
his shooting gear an anticipatory, lamp- 
light overhauling. 

But when October comes over this milk 
and honey land, there spreads above an 
arch of fleckless blue through all the In- 
dian Summer. The magic, frosted air 
hangs serene over the golden livery of the 
hills. That riot of color, which spells 
abundance to every living creature, spreads 
in a glory of light across the patchwork 
perspective of the fields and away until 
blended and mingled in tenderest blue by 
the smoky haze which drifts down from 
the burning north woods. The covey call 
of quail sounds temptingly here and there. 
Blackbirds, in twittering clouds, throw myr- 
iad shadows on the ground. Cotton-tails 
bounce from the dry grass at one’s feet. 
Small birds riot from bush to bush in flocks, 
revelling in the fullness of their seed ban- 
quet. And high in the air, down from the 
far north, rushes the mighty host of wild 
fowl: line on line of mallards znd widgeons, 
pintails and shovelers, black ducks and 
wood ducks and gadwals; and outspeeding 
them all in marvelous flight, the blue- and 
green-winged teal, to join the summer 
ducks among the rich grasses and rice of 
these sheltered ponds. 

Now for a month of quiet air and sun- 
shine may a man shoot ducks in comfort. 
No bother about blinds here. No heavy 
clothing piled on until free movement is 
impossible. No decoys to take up from 
freezing water in the darkness of a wintry 
after-glow. And, in place of the dreary, 
changeless spread of shore, rolling country 
fills the gaps between shots with fine views 
of peace and plenty. 

An unlined shooting-coat over a flannel 
shirt is ample covering, with corduroys and 
hip boots below; though the hired man 
usually wore a pair of old, leaky shoes 
which let the water out as easily as in, and 
were cooler than boots. His puttering 
old setter made the best dog for this form 
of shooting that I ever saw. He was a 
good retriever and worked carefully. He 
could be sent anywhere by a simple motion 
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of the hand, and the way he would handle 
a flopping mallard was a joy to see. “What 
do you think of your old dog now?”’ he 
seemed to say as he picked his way to the 
hired man, to whom he thought, of course, 
all the spoils belonged. These river ducks, 
though not divers for food, can get under 
water suddenly enough when crippled, and 
often stay there with just the top of the 
head and the bill above water. But such 
conduct never balked old Joe. 1 once shot 
a hen wood-duck from nearly overhead 
and she fell very close to me among the 
lily-pads. That bird never stopped at the 
surface at all. Went right under when 
she struck, and for about five minutes | 
watched for her to reappear somewhere 
within gunshot. She did not show her- 
self, and | had begun to think I would have 
to add my voice to the clamor about 
wounded ducks that dive and hang op to 
the weedy bottom until they drown, when 
my glance caught the white patch about 
her red-rimmed eye, and I made out the 
upper half of her head and bill poked up 
under a lily-pad. I softly called old Joe 
to my assistance, and, as he came slopping 
along through the muddy shallow, his 
searching nose caught the bird’s scent. 
There was a point for a fraction of a second, 
then a mighty plunge and he reappeared 
with the struggling duck in his mouth, 
Many of these little ponds are strung 
upon slow winding streams flowing through 
heavy timber here and there, and wander- 
ing for miles between alder-grown banks 
where sparse, giant sycamores, festooned 
with wild grapevines, dip their leaves in 
the cool water. Wood-ducks breed here, 
and when the season comes, offer the 
choicest harvest of the year to the guns. 
Handsome, strong and swift, their flight 
through the wood is like flashes of light. 
They leave the water at full speed with one 
flip of the wings and tower straight to the 
tree tops, their white breasts offering the 
cleanest of marks, but the most difficult 
to hit that fly. The nature of good wood- 
duck waters makes the birds easy of ap- 
proach within shotgun range. Indeed, 
they are usually found in cover so heavy 
that only clever snap-shooting will stop 
them at all. Two birds out of five here 
will be good work, and, when they are clip- 
ping overhead above the trees or swing- 
ing out of sight around a bend in the 
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stream, one out of five is an average to be 
proud of. 

It is chancey work, and many a clever 
shot at quail or grouse has found discour- 
agement awaiting his first efforts at this sort 
of blind snapping at a half invisible mark. 
Occasionally is found a man who develops 
marvelous skill at this form of shooting; 
a sort of unreasoning instinct seeming to 
control his movements instantly and with 
precision. Such a man was the owner of 
the setter, old Joe. He seemed to know, 
without thought, the distance, elevation 
and speed of ducks racing overhead above 
the tree tops or cutting acrosssome arboreal 
ravine where but a fraction of a second saw 
their coming and their going. He acted 
with lightning speed, as he must to catch 
those fleeting birds, and his score would 
run two out of three right along with some- 
times seven and eight without a miss. “‘] 
don’t never aim miy gun,” he used to say, 
“| never think of my gun, but just look 
at the bird with both eyes open, and, bang! 
down she comes.” 

Wood-ducks were twice as plentiful ten 
years ago as they are now, and from what 
the settlers say they must have been, at 
one time, numerous enough to be a nuis- 
ance. Some stories are to the effect that 
wood-ducks often destroyed all the corn in 
the little clearings of eighty years ago. It 
really is hard to comprehend why their 
numbers have fallen off so of late unless 
it is the cutting of the heavy timber along 
their favorite streams. These birds nest 
exclusively in hollow stumps and trees, and 
the lack of such might drive them to other 
waters. They are not great wanderers, 
and when a pair have located in a certain 
place, they may be looked for thereabout, 
with reason, until the first freeze drives the 
whole brood south. 

Such regularity of habits would account 
for a sudden disappearance from a locality 
where the wood-ducks could no longer find 
nesting sites, for they would be forced to 
seek elsewhere, and then would keep near 
the new home. At any rate they are 
fewer now. But the struggle through the 
tangle along the woodland stream retains 
its old-time charm, and half a dozen birds 
will always be ample reward for the effort 
at getting at their feeding pools. Wood- 
ducks are but one of the many kinds of 
wild fowl that test one’s mettle in this pond 
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region. All the river-feeding birds are 
provided with much more ample wings 
than the sea ducks, and, though their flight 
is not swifter than that of the canvas-back, 
it is much more variable, and such are their 
dodging and steering powers, that they can 
clip through a piece of timber at lightning 
speed, where a slow-turning, deep-water 
bird would come to grief in twenty feet. 
When the varying movements and speeds 
combine with heavy cover, open shooting 
from a blind appears like the simplest mat- 
ter in comparison. 

Teal leave the water with astonishing 
smartness, and if the shooting is in any 
brush the gunner is likely to be reminded 
of the thunderous grouse, by the way those 
brown bantams, the blue-wings, slip out 
of reach of his sudden storm of lead. And 
how they can go when they discover what 
their danger is! I have stood in the cat- 
tails by a pond at evening when the teal 
were coming in to roost, and have seen 
them burst into a speed, upon detecting 
me, that required a twenty foot, swinging 
lead to stop at forty yards. They are 
handsome birds too, these teal, and gross 
is the man that can chuck them in his 
shooting coat without a glance of admira- 
tion at the trim lines of them. The drake 
particularly, in late October, is a smart 
and jaunty fellow, tricked out in bedotted 
brown relieved by white and black about 
the tail, a white triangle before each eye 
in the slate color of the head, and on the 
wings patches of blue and stripes of black 
and blue and green most charmingly ar- 
ranged. I know of no more pleasing sight 
than a close view of a pair of these clever 
little ducks whipping out from among the 
lily-pads or gently settling to water against 
the tangled reeds. 

Half of the charm of this shooting ducks 
afoot is the delicious uncertainty of it. A 
big, promising water-hole sometimes yields 
only a snipe or two about its muddy edge, 
where you dare not shoot for fear of dis- 
turbing the possible ducks within; but the 
next, an insignificant, flag-grown puddle, 
may yield mallards and teal together. One 
little pond fringed with willows and choked 
with rice we always called the “hen yard” 
because, on a certain day, at the first splash 
of the dog into it, a rail flapped out and 
then a wood-duck, followed by a pair of 
black ducks, a teal and half a dozen mal- 
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lards, and to crown this choice array the 
old dog found a woodcock under the wil- 
lows on the further side. 

No puddle on the route is beneath notice, 
and success is often due to care and pa- 
tience in beating every cover possible or 
improbable. The thorough man gets ducks 
when others scour the country in vain. 
These river fowl delight in cozy ponds, 
hidden from strange eyes by willow thick- 
ets, but half-dried pasture pools are not im- 
possible, and often blue- and green-winged 
teal will be found pattering about on the 
mud left by the retreating water. Mal- 
lards are killed many times when they 
jump from the bunchy bogs about a frog 
hole no bigger than a tub. A sharp watch 
at the sky, while tramping between ponds, 
often rewards the gunner with some very 
pretty chances at ducks just clearing the 
knolls as they trade from pool to pool. 
Widgeons fall to the guns often, and gad- 
wals and pintails occasionally. Those 
strangest of ducks, the shovelers, appear 
at rare intervals to confound one’s settled 
shooting by their dashing, snipe-like flight. 
Narrow wings as long as mallards’ to car- 
ry bodies no heavier than those of wood- 
ducks make them clever performers in the 
air. Coming along at eighty miles, the 
whole flock turns and twists, as though 
commanded by an individual, and then, 
for no apparent reason, pitches earthward 
on roaring wings. From pond to pond you 
wander in the golden sunlight, and down 
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the winding streams. Wild hunters, too, 
are abroad, to reap their share of bounty 
from the hunting moon. The redtail swings 
about in airy circles against the sky. The 
horned owl slips away on voiceless wings 
as you approach his tangled hiding-place. 
And, in the dead leaves along the river 
bank, grouse feathers tell a tale of that 
master rogue, red fox. 

Over the rolling fields from pond to pond, 
with game pockets growing heavier, until 
the noonday sun and the flagging dogs pro- 
claim the lunch hour. Then lunch in some 
snug fence corner, with the morning’s kill 
laid out before you in a tasteful row for 
the admiring looks and sniffs, respectively, 
of yourself and the dogs. A dreamy cloud 
of tobacco smoke helps a lone cricket, that 
the frost has spared, to lull you half to 
sleep. The muffled drumming of a grouse 
in the wood-skirting thicket mingles with 
the faint and far-off dinner bells, calling 
the hands from the fields. Then when the 
wild things begin to stir again, you move 
on down the valley through the woods to 
where the river trends homeward, to finish 
at sundown the well-planned route at the 
foot of the long slope of autumn grass lead- 
ing toward the farmhouse on the hill. 
Slim shadows reach out across the land. 
The Indian Summer sunset fades siowiy 
into opalescent clouds. The crisp breath 
of evening is sweet with faint smells of burn 
ing leaves and brush, and the world swings 
into a sea of purple after-glow. 


JOURNEY’S END 


By LEE WILSON DODD 


I sped to her across the sea; 
Hand leaped to hand in Italy; 
Her sudden eyes accepted me, 
Nor turned away! 
Love spoke for us—there was no single word that we 
Found breath to say! 


We only looked and read the best, 
The deepest secret, breast to breast, 


Love’s heart discovers when we quest 
With eager feet 
After love’s heart—for lo, youth bridges east and west 
Till lovers meet ! 








BENYOWSKY — PIRATE OF 


THE PACIFIC 


By A. C. LAUT 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY SIBERIAN EXILES 


UR-HUNTERS, worldover, lead much 
Fk the same life. 

It was the beaver led French voy- 
ageurs westward to the Rocky Mountains. 
It was the sea-otter brought Russian coast- 
ers cruising southward from Alaska to Cali- 
fornia; and it was the little sable set the 
mad pace of the Cossacks’ wild rush clear 
across Siberia to the shores of the Pacific. 
The tribute that the riotous Cossacks col- 
lected, whether from Siberia or America, 
was tribute in furs. 

The farther the hunters wandered, the 
harder it was to obtain supplies from the 
cities. In each case—in New France, on 
the Missouri, in Siberia—this compelled 
resort to the same plan, a grand rallying 
place, a yearly rendezvous, a stamping 
ground for hunters and traders. Here, 
merchants brought their goods; hunters, 
their furs; light-fingered gentry—off-scour- 
ings from everywhere—horses to sell, or 
smuggled whiskey, or plunder picked up 
in ways untold. 

The great meeting place for Russian fur 
traders was on a plain east of the Lena 
River, not far from Yakutsk, a thousand 
miles in a crow-line from the Pacific. In 
the fall of 1770, there had gathered here 
as lawless birds of a feather as ever scoured 
earth for prey. Merchants from the in- 
land cities had floated down supplies to 
the plain on white and black and lemon- 
painted river barges. Long caravans of 
pack-horses and mules and tented wagons 
—four thousand in line at times—came 
rumbling dust-covered across the fields, 
bells a-jingle, driven by Cossacks all the 
way from St. Petersburg, six thousand 
miles. Through snow-padded forests, over 
wind-swept plains, across the heaving 
mountains of two continents, along deserts 





and Siberian rivers, almost a year had the 
caravans traveled. These, for the most 
part, carried ship supplies—cordage, tack- 
ling, iron—for vessels to be built on the 
Pacific to sail to America. 

Then there rode in at furious pa:e from 
the northern steppes of Siberia the Cos- 
sack tribute collectors—four hundred of 
them centered here—who gathered one- 
tenth of the furs for the Czar, nine-tenths 
for themselves. Tartar hordes came with 
horses to sell, freebooters of the boundless 
desert, banditti in league with the Cossacks 
to smuggle across Chinese borders. And 
Chinese smugglers, splendid in silk attire, 
hobnobbed with exiles, who included every 
class from courtiers banished for political 
offenses to criminals with ears cut off and 
faces slit open. 

On this August night half-a-dozen new 
exiles had come in with the St. Petersburg 
cavalcade. The prisoners were set free on 
parole to see the sights, while the Cossack 
guard went on a spree. The newcomers 
were above the common run of criminals 
sent to Siberia. The leading spirit seemed 
to be a young Pole, twenty-eight years 
or thereabouts, of noble rank, Mauritius 
Benyowsky, lame from a battle wound, 
but plainly a soldier of fortune who could 
trump every trick fate played him. Four 
others were officers of the army in St. Pe- 
tersburg, exiled for political reasons. Only 
one, Hippolite Stephanow, was a criminal 
in the sense of having broken law. 

Hoffman, a German surgeon, welcomed 
them to his quarters at Yakutsk. Where 
were they going?—To the PacificPp—Ah, a 
long journey from St. Petersburg, seven 
thousand miles! That was where he was to 
go when he had finished surgical duties on 
the Lena. By that they knew he, too, was 
an exile, who was practicing his profession 
on parole. He would advise them—cautious- 
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ly feeling his ground—to get transferred as 
soon as they could from the Pacific Coast 
to the peninsula of Kamchatka; that was 
safer for an exile—fewer guards, farther 
from the Cossacks of the mainland, in fact, 
nearer America, where exiles might make 
a fortune in the fur trade. Had they 
heard the schemes in the air among Rus- 
sians for ships to plunder furs in America 
“with powder and hatchets and the help 
of God,” as the Russians say? 

Benyowsky, the Pole, jumped to the 
bait like a trout to the fly. If “‘powder and 
hatchets and the help of God’’—and an 
exile crew—could capture wealth in the fur 
trade of Western America, why not a break 
for freedom? 

They didn’t scruple as to means, these 
men. Why should they? They had been 
penned in festering dungeons, where the 
dead lay corrupting the air till living and 
dead became a diseased mass. They had 
been knouted for differences of political 
opinion. They had been whisked off at 
midnight from St. Petersburg—mile after 
mile, week after week, month after month, 
across the snows, with never a word of ex- 
planation, knowing only from the jingle of 
many bells that other prisoners were in the 
long procession., Now, their hopes took 
fire from Hoffman’s tales of Russian plans 
for fur trade. The path of the trackless 
sea seems always to lead to a boundless 
freedom. 

In a word, before they had left Hoffman, 
they had bound themselves by oath to try 
and seize a fur-trading ship and escape 
across the Pacific. Stephanow, the com- 
mon convict, was the one danger. He 
might play spy, to obtain freedom by be- 
traying all. To prevent this, each man 
was required to sign his name to an avowal 
of the conspirators’ aim. Hoffman was to 
follow as soon as he could. Meanwhile he 
kept the documents, which were written in 
German. Benyowsky, the Pole, was elect- 
ed chief. 


The Cossack guards came sulkily back 
from their gambling bout. The exiles were 
placed in elk team sleds, and the trail of 
the remaining thousand miles to the Pa- 
cific was resumed. But the spree had left 
the soldiers with sore heads. At the first 
camping place they were gambling again. 


On the sixth day out luck turned so heavily 
against one soldier that he lost his entire 
belongings to the captain of the troops, 
flew in a towering rage, and called his 
officer some blackguard name. The officer 
nonchalantly took over the gains, swal- 
lowed the insult, and commanded the other 
Cossacks to tie the fellow up and give him 
a hundred lashes. 

For a moment consternation reigned. 
There are some unwritten laws even among 
lawless Cossacks. To play the equal when 
there was money to win, then act the despot 
when offended, was not according to the 
laws of good fellows among Cossacks. Be- 
fore the officer knew where he was, he 
had been seized, bundied out of his tent, 
stripped naked and flogged on the bare 
back three hundred strokes. 

He was still roaring with rage when a 
coureur came thundering over the path 
from Yakutsk with word that Hoffman 
had died suddenly, leaving certain papers 
suspected of conspiracy, which were being 
forwarded for examination to the com- 
mander on the Pacific. The coureur 
handed the paper to the officer of the 
guards. Not a man of the Cossacks could 
read German. What the papers were, the 
terrified exiles knew. If wind of the plot 
reached the Pacific, they might expect 
knouting, perhaps mutilation, or life-long, 
hopeless servitude in the chain ,angs of the 
mines. 

One chance of frustrating detection re- 
mained—the Cossack officer had to look to 
the exiles for protection against his men. 
For a week the*cavalcade moved sullenly 
on, the soldiers jeering in open revolt, the 
officer in terror for his life. The road led 
to a swift river. The Cossacks were or- 
dered to swim the elk teams across, the 
officer going on the raft to guard the 
prisoners, on whose safe delivery his own 
life depended. With hoots of laughter, 
the Cossacks hustled the snorting elk 
teamsagainst the raft—a deft hoist from the 
pole of some unseen diver below, and the 
raft load was turned helter-skelter upside 
down in mid-river. When officer and exiles 
came scrambling up the bank wet as water 
rats, they were greeted with shouts by the 
Cossacks. The prisoners lighted a fire to 
dry clothes. Soldiers rummaged out the 
brandy casks and were presently so deep 
in drunken sleep not a man of the guard 
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was on his feet. 


Benyowsky waited till 
the commander, too, slept. Then the 
Pole limped careful as a cat over cut glass 
to the coat drying before the fire, drew out 
the packet of documents, and found just 
what the exiles had feared — Hoffman’s 
papers in German, with orders to the com- 
mander on the Pacific to keep the conspir- 
ators fettered till instructions came the 
next year from St. Petersburg. 

The exiles realized that all must be 
risked in one desperate cast of the dice. 
“| and time against all men,” says the 
proverb. No fresh caravan would be likely 
to come till spring. Meanwhile they must 
play against time. Burning the packet to 
ashes, they replaced it with a forged order 
instructing the commander on the Pacific 
to treat the exiles with all freedom, for- 
warding them by the first boat outward- 
bound for Kamchatka. 

The governor at Okhotsk did precisely 
as the packet instructed. The exiles were 
allowed on parole. He supplied them with 
clothing and money, and sent them to 
Kamchatka on the first boat. A year, 
less two days, from the night they had been 
whisked out of St. Petersburg, the exiles 
reached their destination—the little log 
fort or ostrog of Bolcheresk, about twenty 
miles up from the sea on the inner side of 
Kamchatka, one hundred and fifty miles 
overland from the Pacific. 


Kamchatka occupies very much the 
same position on the Pacific as Italy to the 
Mediterranean, or Norway to the North 
Sea. Its people were nomads, wild as the 
American Indian; but Russia had estab- 
lished garrisons of Cossacks—collectors of 
tribute in furs—all over the peninsula, of 
whom four hundred were usually moving 
from place to place, three hundred sta- 
tioned at Bolcheresk, the seat of govern- 
ment, on the inner coast of the peninsula. 

The capital itself was a curious con- 
glomeration of log huts stuck away at the 
back of beyond, with all the gold lace and 
court satins and regimental formalities of 
St. Petersburg in miniature. On one side 
of a deep ravine was the fort or ostrog 
—a palisaded courtyard of some two or 
three hundred houses, joined together like 
the face of a street, with assembly rooms, 
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living apartments and mess rooms on one 
side of a passage-way; kitchens, servants’ 
quarters and barracks for the Cossacks on 
the other side of the aisle. Two or three 
streets of these double-rowed houses made 
up the fort. Few of the houses contained 
more than three rooms; but the rooms 
were large as halls, one hundred by eighty 
feet, some of them, with whip-sawed floors, 
clay-chinked log walls, parchment win- 
dows, and furniture hewed out of the green 
fir trees of the mountains. But luxurious 
living made up for the barrenness of fur- 
nishings. Shining samovars sung in every 
room. Rugs of priceless furs concealed 
the rough flooring. Chinese silks, Japanese 
damasks, Oriental tapestries, smuggled in 
by the fur-traders, covered the walls; and 
richest of silks attired the Russian officers 
and their ladies compelled to beguile time 
here, where the only break in monotony 
was the arrival of fresh ships from America, 
or exiles from St. Petersburg, or gambling 
or drinking or dancing or feasting the long 
winter nights through, with, perhaps, a 
duel in the morning to settle midnight 
debts. Just across a deep ravine from the 
fort was another kind of settlement — ten 
or a dozen yurts, thatch-roofed, circular 
houses half under ground like cellars, 
grouped about a square hall or barracks 
in the center. In this village dwelt the 
exiles, earning their living by hunting or 
acting as servants to the Cossacks. 

Here, then, came Benyowsky and his 
companions, well received because of forged 
letters sent on, but with no time to lose; 
for the first spring packet overland might 
reveal the conspiracy. Raftsmen, other 
exiles like themselves who had met their 
ship coming up the river, now turned hosts 
and housed the new-comers. The Pole was 
assigned to an educated Russian, who had 
been eight years in exile. 

“How can you stand it? Do you fear 
death too much to dare a blow for liberty?” 
Benyowsky asked the other, as they sat 
over Russian tea that first night. 

But a spy might ask the same question. 
The exile evaded answer, but a few hours 
later showed the Pole books of travel, 
among which were maps of the Philippines, 
where twenty or thirty exiles might go if 
they had a leader. 

Leader? Benyowsky leaped to his feet 
with hands on pistol and cutlass with which 
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he had been armed that morning when 
Governor Nilow liberated all the newcom- 
ers to hunt on parole. Leader? Were 
they menP Was this settlement, too, 
ready to rise if they had a leader ? 

No time to lose! Within a month, cau- 
tious aS a man over a volcano, the Pol- 
ish nobleman had enlisted twenty recruits 
from the exile settlement bound to secrecy 
by oath, and a score more from a crew of 
sailor exiles back from America, mutinous 
over brutal treatment by their captain. 
In addition to secrecy, each conspirator 
bound himself to implicit obedience of 
Benyowsky, and to slay with his own 
hand any member of the band found guilty 
of betrayal. But what gave the Pole his 
greatest power was his relation to the 
governor. The coming of the young noble- 
man had caused a flutter in the social life 
of the dull little fort. He had been ap- 
pointed secretary to Governor Nilow and 
tutor to the children. The governor’s lady 
was the widow of a Swedish exile; and it 
took the Pole but a few interviews to dis- 
cover that wife and family favored the 
exiles rather than their Russian lord. In 
fact, the governor’s wife suggested that 
the Pole should prevent her sixteen year 
old daughter becoming wife to a brutal 
Cossack by marrying her himself. 

The Pole’s first move was to ask the 
governor's permission to establish a colony 
of exile farmers in the south of the pen- 
insula. The request was granted. This 
created a good excuse for the gathering of 
the provisions that would be needed for 
the voyage on the Pacific; but when the 
exiles requested a fur-trading vessel to 
transport provisions to the new colony, 
their design was checkmated by the un- 
suspecting governor granting them half a 
hundred rowboats, too frail to venture a 
mile from coast. Benyowsky was again 
playing for time when the governor's 
daughter discovered his plot through her 
maid planning to follow one of the exiles 
to sea; but instead of betraying him to 
her Russian father, the girl promised to 
send him red clippings of thread as danger 
signals if the governor got wind of the 
treason. 

The one aim was to escape from Asia 
before fresh orders could come overland 
from Yakutsk. Ice still blocked the har- 
bor in April; but the St. Peter and Paul, 
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the armed vessel that had brought the 
exiles across the sea from the mainland, 
lay in port, enlisting a crew for the summer 
voyage to America. The Pole sent twelve 
of his men to enroll among the crew and 
nightly store provisions in the hold. The 
rest of the band were set to manufacturing 
czrtridges, and buying or borrowing all the 
firearms they could obtain on the pretense 
of hunting. Word was secretly carried 
from man to man, that when a light ap- 
peared hoisted on tite end of a flag-staff 
above the Benyowsky hut all were to 
rally for the settlement across the ravine 
from the fert. 

The crisis came before the harbor had 
opened. Benyowsky was on a sled journey 
inland with the governor, when an exile 
came to him by night with word that one 
of the conspirators had lost his nerve and 
determined to save his own neck by con- 
fessing all. The traitor was even now 
hard on the trail to overtake the governor. 
Without a moment’s wavering, Benyowsky 
sent the messenger back with a flask of 
poisoned brandy for the man. 

The Pole had scarcely returned to his 
hut in the exile village when the governor’s 
daughter came in tears. Ismyloff, a young 
Russian trader, who had all winter tried 
to join the conspirators as a spy, had been 
on the trail when the traitor was poi- 
soned and was now closeted with Gover- 
nor Nilow. 

It was the night of April 23d. No sooner 
had the daughter gone than the light was 
run up on the flag-staff, the bridge across 
the ravine was hurriedly broken down. 
Arms were dragged from hiding in the 
cellars, windows and doors barricaded, 
sentinels placed in hiding along the ditch 
below the broken bridge. A day passed 
and no word came. Governor and officers 
were still busy examining witnesses. In 
the morning arrived a maid from the gov- 
ernor’s daughter with a red thread of warn- 
ing, and none too soon; for at ten o'clock 
a Cossack sergeant brought a polite invita- 
tion from the governor for the pleasure of 
M. Benyowsky’s company at breakfast. 

M. Benyowsky returns polite regrets that 
he is slightly indisposed, but hopes to give 
himself the pleasure later. 

The sergeant blinked his eyes and opined 
it was wiser to go by fair means than be 
dragged by main force. 
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The Pole advised the sergeant to make 
his will before repeating that threat. 

Noon saw two Cossacks and an officer 
thundering at the Pole’s hut; and the door 
opened wide. In marched soldiers, armed 
to the teeth; but before their clicking heels 
had ceased to mark time, the door was 
slammed shut and Benyowsky whistled. A 
dozen exiles rose out of the floor. Cossacks 
and captors rolled in a heap. The soldiers 
were bound hands and feet, and bundled 
into the cellar. Meanwhile the sentinels 
hidden in the ravine had captured Ismy- 
loff, the nephew of the chancellor, and two 
other Russians, who were added to the 
captives in the cellar. Now the governor 
changed his tactics. A letter was received 
from the daughter pleading with her lover 
to come and be reconciled with the father; 
but in the letter were two or three tiny 
red threads. The letter had been written 
under force. 

Benyowsky’s answer was to marshal 
fifty-seven men in three divisions: one 
round the house, the largest hidden in the 
dark of the ravine, a decoy group stationed 
plain in the ditch to draw attack. 

By midnight sentinels sent word that 
the main guard of Cossacks had reached 
the ravine. The decoy made a feint of re- 
sistance. The Cossacks sent back to the 
fort for reinforcements. The Pole waited 
only till all the Cossacks were on the ditch 
bank, then instructing the little band of 
decoys to keep up a sham fight, poured his 
main forces through the dark, across the 
plain on a race for the fort. Palisades were 
scaled, gates rammed, guards stabbed 
where they stood! Benyowsky’s men had 
the fort and the gates barricaded again 
before Governor Nilow could collect his 
senses. As Benyowsky entered the main 
rooms, the enraged commander seized a 
pistol. It missed fire. Nilow sprang at 
the Pole’s throat, roaring out he would see 
the exiles in hell before he would sur- 
render. The Pole, slender of build and 
lame, had swayed back under the onslaught 
when the circular slash of a cutlass in the 
hand of an exile officer severed the gov- 
ernor’s head from his body. 

Twenty-eight Cossacks were at once put 
to the sword inside the fort; but the exiles 
were not yet out of their troubles. Though 
they had seized the armed vessel at once 
and transferred to the hold the entire loot 
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of the fort—furs, silks, supplies, gold—it 
would be two weeks before the ice would 
free the port. Meanwhile, the two hun- 
dred defeated Cossacks had retreated to a 
hill, and sent coureurs scurrying for heip 
to the other forts of Kamchatka. Within 
two weeks seven hundred Cossacks would 
be on the hills; and the exiles with supplies 
on board the vessel could be cut off in the 
fort and starved into surrender. 

No time to waste, Benyowsky! Not a 
woman or child was harmed; but every 
family in the fort was quickly imprisoned 
in the chapel. Round this, outside, were 
piled chairs, furniture, pitch, tar, powder, 
whale oil. Promptly at nine in the morn- 
ing, three women and twelve young girls— 
wives and daughters of Cossack officers— 
were dispatched to the Cossack besiegers 
on the hill with word that unless the Cos- 
sacks surrendered their arms to the exiles 
within one hour and sent down fifty soldiers 
as hostages—precisely at ten o'clock the 
church would be set on fire. 

The women were seen to ascend the hill. 
No signal came from the Cossacks. At a 
quarter past nine Benyowsky kindled fires 
at each of the four angles of the church. 
Still not a sign! The flames began to 
mount. At half-past nine a forest of hand- 
kerchiefs and white sheets began waving 
truce above the hill, and a host of men 
came spurring to the fort with all the Cos- 
sacks’ arms and fifty-two hostages. 

The exiles now togged themselves in all 
the gay regimentals of Russian officers. 
Salutes of triumph Were fired. A Te Deum 
was sung. Feast and mad wassail filled day 
and night till the harbor cleared. Even 
the Cossacks caught the madcap spirit of 
the escapade and helped to load ammuni- 
tion on the ship. Nor were old wrongs 
forgiven. Ismyloff was bundled on the 
vessel in irons. The governor’s secretary 
was seized and compelled to act as cook. 
Men who had played the spy now felt 
the merciless knout. Witnesses who had 
tried to pry into the exiles’ plot were 
hanged at the yard-arm. Nine women, rel- 
atives of exiles, who had been compelled 
to become the wives of Cossacks, threw off 
the yoke of slavery, donned the costly Chi- 
nese silks, and joined the pirates. Among 
these was the governor’s daughter. 

On May 11, 1771, the Polish ensign was 
run up on the St. Peter and Paul. The 
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fort fired a God-speed—a heartily sincere 
one, no doubt—of twenty-one guns. Again 
the Te Deum was chanted; again the oath 
of obedience taken by kissing Benyowsky’s 
sword; and at five o’clock in the evening 
the ship dropped down the river with nine- 
ty-six exiles on board, of whom nine were 
women; one, an arch-deacon; half a dozen 
officers of the imperial army; one, a gen- 
tleman-in-waiting to the empress; at least 
a dozen convicts of the blackest dye. 


IV 


The rest of Benyowsky’s adventures read 
more like a page from some pirate romance 
than sober record of events on the west 
coast of America. Barely had the vessel 
rounded the southern cape of the peninsula 
into the Pacific, when Ismyloff, who had 
been carried on board in irons, rallied round 
Benyowsky such a clamor of mutineers that 
duels were fought on the quarter deck, mal- 
contents clapped in handcuffs, and ring- 
leaders knouted at the mast. 

June saw the Pole eastward at Kadiak 
gathering in a cargo of furs. Ice drift 
seemed to bar the way northward through 
Bering Straits, and from the sea-otter fields 
Benyowsky sailed southwest, vaguely head- 
ing for some of the South Sea islands. 

Not a man of the crew knew as much 
about navigation as a school-boy. They 
had no idea where they were going. As 
day after day slipped past with no sight 
but the heaving sea, the Russian landsmen 
became restive. Provisions dwindled to 
one fish a day. Scarcely a pint of water 
for each man was left in the hold. In fly- 
ing from Siberian exile were they courting 
a worse fate? The next thing the Pole 
knew Stephanow had burst open the barrel 
hoops of the water kegs. By the time the 
guard went down the hatch, Stephanow 
and a band of Russian mutineers had 
trundled the brandy casks to the deck and 
were on a wild spree. The main hatch was 
battened down, leaving mutineers in pos- 
session of the deck till they fell in drunk- 
en torpor. Then Benyowsky rushed his 
soldiers up the fore scuttle, clapped hand- 
cuffs on the rebels, and tied them to the 
masts. In the midst of this disorder a hur- 
ricane broke over the ocean. 

On sunset of July 15th the Pole’s watch- 
dog was noticed standing at the bow, sniff- 


ing and barking. Twoor three of the ship’s 
hands dashed up to the masthead, vowing 
they would not come down till they saw 
land. Suddenly the lookout shouted— 
land! The exiles forgot their woes. Even 
mutineers tied to the masts cheered. 
Darker grew the cloud on the horizon. By 
daybreak it had resolved itself to a shore 
before the eager eyes of the crew. 


V 


It is no part of this narrative to tell of 
Benyowsky’s adventures on the Philip- 
pines, or the Ladrones—whichever it was 
—how he scuttled Japanese sampans of 
gold and pearls, fought a campaign in For- 
mosa, and wound up at Macao, China, 
where all the rich cargo of sea otter 
brought from America was found to be 
water rotted; and Stephanow, the criminal 
convict, left the Pole destitute by stealing 
and selling all the Japanese loot. 

This part of the story does not concern 
America; and the Pole’s whole life has 
been told by Jokai, the Hungarian novelist, 
and Kotzebue, the Russian dramatist. 

Benyowsky took passage to Europe from 
China on one of the East India Company 
ships, whose captain was uneasy enough 
at having so many pirates on board. In 
France, he obtained an appointment to 
look after French forts in Madagascar; but 
this was too tame an undertaking for the 
adventure-loving Pole. He threw up his 
appointment, returned to Europe, inter- 
ested English merchants in a new venture, 
came to Baltimore in the Robert Anne of 
twenty cannon and four hundred and fifty 
tons, interested merchants there in his 
scheme, and sailed from Baltimore October 
25, 1784, to conquer Madagascar and set 
up an independent government. Here he 
was slain by the French troops on the 23d 
of May, 1786—to the ruin of those Balti- 
more and London merchants who had ad- 
vanced him capital. His own account of 
his adventures is full of gross exaggerations; 
but even the Russians were so impressed 
with the prowess of his valor that a few 
years later when Cook sailed to Alaska, 
Ismyloff could not be brought to mention 
the Pole’s name; and when the English 
ships went on to Kamchatka, they found 
the inhabitants hidden in the cellars, for 
fear the pirates had returned. 
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HIGASHI, THE MOST FAMOUS DISCIPLE OF THIS ART IN AMERICA, POSED FOR THESE 
EXCLUSIVE INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS 





Driving the point of the toe into the kidneys. 


CTUAL conflicts between Japanese 
A jiu jitsu experts and American 
wrestlers or boxers have been few. 
Whether the Japanese or the American 
methods of self-defense excel is an inter- 
esting question, but just now the answer 
can be based only upon such small data as 
we have, and guesswork. 

A short time ago, in New York City, a 
jiu jitsu man from the ancient empire of 
Japan was pitted against an American 
wrestler. The Japanese was Higashi, the 
most famous exponent of his art in Amer- 
ica. The wrestler was George Bothner, 
formerly American lightweight champion 


He could do this under a boxer’s guard. 


on the mat, and with- 
out a doubt the most 
clever and versatile 
defensive wrestler in 
the country. 

It was a curious 
match—a novelty— 
and it drew a great 
crowd. Most of the 
people who came ex- 
pected to see the 
little brown man 
break Bothner’s 
bones. They were 
disappointed. If 
there was any jiu jit- 
su at all used in the 
match it was of that 
milder form taught 
by the professors of 
judo. In fact the con- 
test was anything 
but a test of the Jap- 
anese art, for I aft- 
erward learned that 
Higashi had been 
made to agree not to 
use any tricks that 
might do the wrestler bodily harm. Jiu 
jitsu is purely a collection of grips and 
twists and kicks and blows designed to 
injure and incapacitate an opponent. It 
was originated three hundred years ago 
(not two thousand, as some say) by one 
of the Japanese noblemen known as Sam- 
urai. These gentlemen usually carried 
two swords and a small dagger. It hap- 
pened now and then that one was waylaid 
while his cutlery was beyond reach. Jiu 
jitsu was intended to enable an entirely 
unarmed man to defend himself success- 
fully against armed men. Naturally the 
unarmed man would not be careful to ob- 
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serve the ancient English rules of a “‘fair 
stand-up fight.” Having in mind the fact 
that he must either incapacitate his ene- 
mies or be killed on the spot, he would use 
cffective tricks that are forbidden in our 
boxing and wrestling contests. This is 
the reason that American athletes are in- 
clined to speak slightingly of the “foul” 
manner of self-defense used by the Jap- 
anese. Of course jiu jitsu isn’t used for 
the purposes of athletic competition. The 
nature of the thing makes that impossible. 
It is fighting of the most desperate kind, 
used by a people that never indulged in 
fighting with any other purpose than to 
kill. The greater number of jiu jitsu 
tricks are called “dangerous tricks” by 
the Japanese, and are all intended to cause 
severe injuries or death. There are simple 
artifices too, used to gain an advantage 
without injuring a rival seriously, but they 
are few. 

So when Higashi had to prune away every- 
thing that might hurt Bothner he was 
forced to fall 
back upon or- 
dinary wrest- 
ling tactics, 
with a few 
simple varia- 
tions of a Jap- 
anese sort. 
Even so the 
little Japanese 
(he was out- 
weighed twen- 
ty pounds) 
made a great 
impression 
on the spec- 
tators. He 
wrestled three 
hours, always 
on the aggres- 
sive. Perhaps 
the Japanese 
system of 
training gave 
him the won- 
derful endur- 
ance that 
brought him 
fresh and 
strong to the 
finish. Per- 





the constitutional wiriness of his hard 
marching and hard fighting race. 

Among the things that were agreed to 
in the articles governing the match was 
that flying falls were to count. Twice 
Higashi threw Bothner clear over his head, 
dropping him flat upon his shoulders and 
neck. The referee didn’t see the fall on 
either occasion. One fall at least that was 
scored against Higashi was allowed when 
the Japanese athlete’s shoulders had not 
come within six inches of the mat. The 
most important part of the training in jiu 
jitsu teaches the student to control his 
temper under any and all circumstances. 
The novice is thoroughly tested for over a 
year in this matter before he is allowed to 
learn any of the serious tricks. How ef- 
fective the training was Higashi showed, 
for in spite of the prejudice and unfairness 
that met him on every side, he smiled and 
maintained his good humor to the end of 
the contest. 

The contestants were dressed in short 
kimonos and 
tights. The 
kimono was a 
provision of 
Higashi’s, 
and of course 
it placed 
Bothner, the 
wrestler, un- 
der a disad- 
vantage. It 
waslike acan- 
vas jacket. 
The jiu jitsu 
being a pure- 
ly practical 
art, Higashi 
argued that 
no man would 
find himself 
in a sudden 
predicament, 
demanding 
defensive tac- 
tics, while 
stripped to 
the waist like 
a wrestler. 
He would 
have his coat 
on, and the 


haps it was 


Breaking the back with a kick after getting a strangle hold 
on the coat collar. 


kimono took 
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the place of a coat. Bothner, 
at the beginning of the bout, 
grasped his kimono tightly at 
the neck with both hands, and 
held on, putting his forehead 
on the floor in approved wrest- 
ling style. Higashi, his joint- 
twisting tricks, kicks and blows 
barred, depended upon getting 
a neck grip on the kimono, in- 
stead of a half-nelson or an 
American hammer lock. 

The little brown man was 
surprised when Bothner did the 
one thing that might act as a 
complete foil for his attack. 
Afterward it came out that the 
American, with true Yankee 
foxiness, had slyly secured the 
services of another jiu jitsu 
man two weeks before the 
match, and had learned fron 
him a complete defense against 
the simple grips that were al- 
lowed to Higashi under the 
agreement. 

The outcome of the Bothner- 
Higashi match is no argument 
against the Japanese fighting 
style. Jiu jitsu includes scores 
of tricks that kill or maim. If 
Higashi could have been allow- 
ed to use any of these the match wouldn’t 
have lasted a minute. There are tricks to 
meet any emergency. One that Higashi 
showed me a few days ago was used when 
an unarmed man was attacked by one 
with a sword. Part of the combination of 
movements involved the losing of an arm 
by the unarmed fighter, in guarding against 
the swordsman’s cut or thrust. But after 
that, losing his left or right hand at the 
wrist, he could instantly gain a one-armed 
strangle hold on his opponent that would 
end the contest. “In the old hand-to-hand 
fighting days Japanese noblemen used these 
tricks on the battlefield,”’ said Higashi. 

I was talking with Jeffries about the 
Japanese art. Very many of the jiu jitsu 
tricks start with giving the opponent an 
apparent advantage. For instance the 
Japanese attacked will purposely go to the 
ground when struck, although he is unin- 
jured. I explained that to Jeff. 

“Why,” exclaimed the big boxer, “he’d 
be whipped right there. In a fight of the 
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After being back-heeled, Higashi falls backward, twists and comes up 
with a wrist-breaking hold. 


rough-house variety I could kick his head 
off as soon as he went down.” 

Exactly! That’s what any boxer would 
think. 

But as a matter of fact he’d only be 
playing the Jap’s own game. He would 
not know how to use his toes and heels, 
while the Japanese would have a score of 
blocks and counter attacks. The most 
effective fighting is done on the ground. 
If Jeffries, or any other good fighter, were 
reckless enough to try to kick or closely 
approach one of these Japanese experts 
while the latter lay on his back the fight 
would end immediately. The only thing 
to do would be to wait for him to get up 
again. 

There are several ways, while lying on 
the ground, of disabling the man who is on 
luis feet. The quickest and most effective, 
I think, is a simple trick that breaks the 
knee. Higashi has shown me that one, 
many atime. No matter how quickly the 
boxer moves about, once within reach the 
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on aman who was moving shift- 
ily about on his feet. I have 
been an interested student of 
boxing myself for several years, 
and | am satisfied that Higashi 
could catch this one hold on any 
one who came near him while he 
was lying on the ground, and 
that he could break Jeffries’ 
knee as easily as he could a light- 
weight’s. 

Any man who could whip 
Sailor Tom Sharkey in his best 
days would have to use effective 
measures. Yet one of these 
little brown men, probably, for 
he was a low-class Jap, one who 
had only a superficial knowl- 
edge of the game, once knocked 
the mighty mariner out in less 
than ten seconds. 

It happened in one of Nip- 
pon’s seaports. Sharkey was a 
wild, rough sailor then, and fond 
of fighting whenever he could 
find an excuse for it. 

He and his mates made a 
practice of going ashore, taking 
in the town, and then whipping 
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Higashi strangling Nishimura with a 
cross-hold on the coat collar. 


lightning-fast little Jap would 

have him. He lies on his back, 

with both legs drawn up. In 

that position he can turn swiftly 

to face any direction. The box- 

er’s left foot comes within reach. 

Instantly Higashi’s foot—either 

one—slips out, quick as the 

strike of a rattlesnake. His toes 

hook behind the ankle of his 

rival with a grip that holds like 

the frog in a railroad track. In 

the same tenth of a second his 

’ other leg shoots out like a pis- 

ton. The heel strikes just below 

his opponent’s knee, with all the 

force of thigh and back behind 

it. The foot imprisoned, the 

weight of the body acting asa 

fulcrum above, the knee alone 

can give way, and it snaps like 
a clay pipe. 

Boxers have told me that |. ' 

these tricks are impracticable— === 


Crushing the throat with pressure of the wrist—the leverage 


that they could not be played being obtained by a hold on the coat lapel. 
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two or three 
men asa par- 
ting pleas- 
ure before 


going aboard 
again. 
On this 


particular 
occasion 
Sharkey got 
into trouble. 
Here is his 
own story, 
exactly as 
he told it to 
me: 

“We were 
just going 
ashore to 
see the town. 
There were 
two other 
sailors with 
me, and vr. 
always used 
to get into 
fights together. We hired three rickshaws 
at the wharf,each wheeled by a Jap. When 
we started | thought it would be a lot of 
fun to jump up and down and jerk the han- 
dles out of his grip. I took one hop. The 
whole bottom of the rickshaw dropped out 
and left me standing on the ground. The 
little Jap stood there holding the broken 
handles in his hands, and | had to laugh at 
the funny look on his face. The other fel- 
lows were ahead. I got out of the wreck 
and started after them. The Jap ran 
after me, and I turned around and made a 
swing at him. I missed. Then he ducked 
in close to me and hooked his toe into my 
side. | fell right down on my face. If 
the others hadn’t come running back | 
would have been killed. They picked me 
up. Then the Japs piled out and beat the 
life nearly out of us with bamboo poles be- 
fore they could drag me back tothe wharf.” 

Why shouldn’t jiu jitsu be effective? 
Students of the art are trained for years, 
and they work harder than any American 
college man does at his tasks. Every col- 
lege and school in Japan teaches the rudi- 
mentary tricks to both male and female 
students. For three hundred years thou- 
sands of men have been inventing and per- 
fecting systems of defense and offense. 


him in the stomach. 
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Higashi falling and throwing Nishimura over his head by jerking him forward and kicking 
im i In this way he threw Bothner, the American wrestler. 





of Jiu Jitsu 





niet Ei ena ee 


Beside it boxing is only a sporadic growth, 
like the moss on an oak tree. Jiu jitsu is 
fighting, as deadly as that of the sword. 
Boxing was fighting two thousand years 
ago, when men wore the brass-banded ces- 
tus on their hands, and broke arms and 
skulls with their blows. But modern box- 
ing, with gloves or bare fists, is a milder 
form of exercise. It was first encouraged 
in England, for the express purpose of 
teaching quarrelsome people to spend their 
spite in “‘a fair stand-up fist fight,” instead 
of using the deadly knife like the Latins. 
All of the defensive tricks in jiu jitsu are 
really offensive, as they must be when the 
one purpose of the fighter is to disable his 
enemy. A favorite method is to fall before 
an attack, catching at the same time a grip 
that will bring your opponent with you, 
and as you fall turning it into some deadly 
combination. It is with one of these that 
Higashi threw Bothner twice. But he used 
only the harmless combination. Taking 
a grip on the lapels of Bothner’s kimono 
and working about until the wrestler was 
balanced just right, Higashi fell backward. 
Bothner fell on top of him. Higashi’s left 
foot came up against the wrestler’s stom- 
ach, and a powerful kick threw him up into 
the air, to hover helplessly and come down 
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gigantic in strength 
like Jeffries, pitted 
against a little fellow 
like one of these Jap- 
anese, the ending 
might be different. 
Jeffries hits quickly 
and at long range. 
Oneof his blows would 
turn a light man half 
a dozen summer- 
saults. I asked Hi- 
gashi what he would 
do if he should hap- 
pen to mix matters 
up with Jeffries. 
“That would be 








Completion of the kick. 


head first. But Higashi held the grip on 
the lapels and turned Bothner so that he 
came down flat on his shoulders. He 
could have given a certain snap to the 
swing, like the cracking of a whip, that 
would have driven the wrestler head first 
against the floor—a neck-breaking fall. 

Many of the Japanese tricks are in the 
line of kicking. One of them, that would 
be useful against a boxer, involves the 
breaking of a knee. The Jap jumps in 
quickly. Apparently he is wide open for 
a blow, but his body twists and drops to 
the ground. At the same time his legs slip 
forward into the same ankle grip and knee 
kick that I described a moment ago. It is 
like the ground work, but is aggressive and 
sudden. A boxer seeing his enemy coming 
in with no guard would naturally whip over 
one hand or the other. The blow would 
glance, if it landed at all, and then the end 
of the fight would come. 

If the boxer stepped away warily he 
would escape. But any strong man can 
take blow after blow without being knocked 
out. Boxing is full of clinches. The first 
clinch would date the victory of the jiu 
jitsu man. 

Of course with a boxer, fast, clever and 


foolish to talk about,’’ 
said Higashi. “ Jef- 
fries is so tremendous 
that he is not like 
an ordinary man. | 
could easily vanquish 
any man as big as he, 
but without the same 
experience in fighting. 
But Jeffries is so big 
and quick. | would 
weigh only one-half as much. | would use 
nothing but kicking tricks against him. | 
would either jump high and direct the kicks 
to vital points about the head or try to slip 
to the ground under his guard. There he 
couldn’t hurt me, for he can’t hit down so 
low, and if | could get near enough to reach 
his ankles I could break the shins or the 
knees with my tricks. From the ground too 
I could kick upward to the vital parts of 
the body. If he tried to kick me I could 
wish nothing better, for it is very easy to 
make a strong man break his own bones. 
Many of the fatal tricks make a strong 
man injure himself. 1 could not use the 
strangling holds very well against Jeffries, 
for he is so big. It would be hard to twist 
or break his arms, for the same reason. 
But there are many points about the body 
and head and legs that could be attacked 
with kicking tricks. If it were a matter of 
life and death a man can fight with one arm, 
but he is helpless when his legs are broken.” 

I have used Higashi so much in illustra- 
tion for the reason that he is the best ex- 
ponent of the Japanese art in America. In 
England they have had more experience of 
the Japanese fighting style than we have 
here. 
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There, for instance, was Yukio Tani, a 
diminutive Japanese from the same school 
that Higashi attended in Japan, and a man 
of the same grade. Tani is of about a hun- 
dred and ten pounds weight. He landed in 
England a couple of years ago, and at once 
began the practice of his art, trimmed down 
to suit the requirements of English law, 
which does not encourage bone breaking. 

Tani first appeared on the stage in a 
provincial music hall. He challenged any 
wrestler to meet him, and agreed to forfeit 
five pounds to any man whom he could not 
overcome within a certain time. He was 
such a small, inoffensive fellow that the 
local disciples of the wrestling fad flocked 
to the hall at the next performance. Half 
a dozen were chosen for his initial endeavor. 
Tani explained that he would try not to 
injure any one, but if the wrestler became 
helpless and was unable to call out, he must 
signify his defeat by knocking on the floor 
or on Tani’s body with his hand. 

The little Jap disposed of that first job lot 
as fast as they were brought on. He used 
only the twisting and strangling holds, and 
every wrestler was glad to submit before 
the grips were pressed to the limit. Then 
Tani began a triumphal tour. Nightly 
he gave out his challenge. During the 
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Jumping in and breaking knee while falling. 
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course of several months he vanquished 
an army of wrestlers, and none of them 
ever managed to get the best of him. Or- 
dinary shoulder falls did not count. The 
test was the final submission of one of the 
parties to the match. 

Then there came to London one Tarro 
Myaki, another Japanese expert. Myaki 
was lookmg out for an income. He was 
exactly like Tani, wiry and strong and 
skillful, but twenty pounds heavier. One 
night when Tani challenged from the stage 
of the Tivoli, Myaki suddenly stepped from 
a box and leaped across the footlights. 
They struggled hard, and in a few mo- 
ments Tani, met with equal skill and out- 
classed in strength, was beaten. 

The feats of Tani and Myaki in England 
show that even with the most warlike parts 
eliminated jiu jitsu will enable a well- 
trained expert to defeat a wrestler in a 
finish contest. 

A match between the jiu jitsu expert and 
the wielder of boxing gloves or bare fists 
would be impossible. The jiu jitsu man 
would have to leave out nine-tenths of the 
effectiveness of his art, for the law doesn’t 
countenance the killing or maiming of 
men. Some time, perhaps, a boxer will 
attack a real expert in the Japanese art, 
and carry 
the attack 
to such an 
extent that 
the Japan- 
ese will be 
forced to de- 
fend himself 
with all his 
knowledge 
of his own 
peculiar 
game. Then 
we will be 
able to draw 
acertainand 
definite 
comparison 
between the 
different 
styles of 
self-defense. 
But as for 
myself, | 
would not 
like to be 
the boxer. 
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| FIVE DAYS LATER—ARRIVAL OF THE 
| DREADNOUGHT. 

The clipper-ship Dreadnought, Captain Samuels, 
belonging to Messrs. A. Taylor and Co.’s line of 
American packets, arrived here this forenoon from New 
York, after a rapid passage of 14 days 8 hours, having 
left that port on the morning of the 24th ult. The 
Dreadnought sailed in company with the steam-ship 
Erricson for Havre, and on the same day passed the 

United States mail steamer Baltic off Sandy Hook. 
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N the great days when the Yankee clip- 
per and the Yankee packet queened 
the Seven Seas and the American mer- 

chant marine held a proud supremacy in 
the world’s carrying trade, there was one 
ship and one captain that led all the rest 
for a kind of fame that makes the blood 
thrill in the telling, even down to this pro- 
saic time. Captain Samuel Samuels was 
the man, and the Dreadnought was the 





packet. Hale and alert in his hoary eigh- 
ties, this American sailor lives in Brook- 
lyn, long since retired from the seas that 
saw his glory, while the Dreadnought laid 
her bones ashore off Terra del Fuego thirty- 
five years ago. The age of steam causes 
the moderns to belittle the days of sail, 
yet it was American skill and pluck and 
daring that put the Transatlantic records 
for speed, not under the British and Ger- 
man flags as they are to-day, but under 
the Stars and Stripes. And Captain Sam- 
uels in the Dreadnought kept this record 
bright as long as he sailed. 

In his words, here is a glimpse of what 
his packet used to do in the fifties: 

“The highest pinnacle of my ambition 
was reached when | entered the front rank 
of my profession in command of the Dread- 
nought, for so the ship was named as she 
kissed the waters of the Merrimac. Her 
extraordinary career as the champion of 
the Atlantic Ocean is sufficiently historic. 
She was never passed in anything over a 
four knot breeze. She was what might be 
termed a semi-clipper, and possessed the 
merit of being able to bear driving as long 
as her sails and spars would stand. By 
the sailors she was nicknamed the ‘Wild 
Boat of the Atlantic,’ while others called 
her the ‘Flying Dutchman.” Twice she 
carried the latest news to Europe, slipping 
in between steamers. The Collins, Cunard 
and Inman lines were the only ones at that 
time. There are merchants still doing 
business in New York who shipped goods 
by us which we guaranteed to deliver 
within a certain time (usually fifteen days) 
or forfeit freight charges. The extraor- 
dinary good luck that followed us has no 
parallel. My success under God’s Provi- 


* Photographs by T. C. Turner from original paintings in the possession of Captain Samuels. 
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dence | attribute to discipline, and to 
forcing the ship by night as well as day.” 

In February, 1859, this splendid fabric 
of wood and canvas drove from Sandy 
Hook to Queenstown in nine days and 
seventeen hours, a sailing record which 
has never been beaten, and which is faster 
than the scheduled gait of many liners of 
to-day. Her staterooms were engaged a 
full year ahead, and many New York busi- 
ness men, taking their families abroad for 
the summer, used to send the women and 
children on the Dreadnought and follow 
by the next steamer, because, forsooth, 
they thought the packet was the safer and 
stancher vessel. 

During a recent afternoon which the 
writer was privileged to spend with Cap- 
tain Samuels, the old sailor talked of this 
ship with a pride that overshadowed the 
other chapters of his wonderfully adven- 
turous and successful career at sea, for he 
was master of a first-class ship when he 
was twenty-one. On the wall of the cap- 
tain’s library hangs a large painting of the 
Dreadnought at sea. The scene is pictured 
just as it was. 

The Dreadnought is heeling to a heavy 
wind on a moonlit night. Her men are 
aloft furling the royals and taking in the 
top-gallant studding sails, as Captain Sam- 
uel’s slight concession to the weight of 
the wind. Off to leeward is the packet 
Thornton, bound the same way, but she is 
snugged down to topsails and courses. 

The painting tells the story of the Dread- 
nought’s prowess, for her skipper carried 
sail where every other vessel she met dared 
not show anything like as much canvas. 

It was a story told of American seaman- 
ship in other oceans. ‘A British or Dutch 
or French vessel, snugged down to reefed 
topsails and holding bare steerage way in 
the South Pacific or Indian Ocean, would 
see a cloud of snow-white cotton canvas 
burst out of the gloom and vanish like a 
cloud to leeward—a Yankee clipper under 
royals.” 

In every vessel of the United States 
Navy and in the forecastles of Yankee 
ships the world over, seamen still sing 
the Dreadnought song. It is one of the 
briny classics, known in scraps and snatches 
everywhere afloat. Captain Samuels not 


long ago took great pains to gather to- 
gether all the verses of this famous song, 
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and wrote them in his scrap-book. Thus 
collected as a whole, the song has distinct 
historical worth, although it is no more 
than doggerel composed by an unknown 
sailor in. the forecastle of the Dreadnought. 

Here it is as roared by lusty throats 
through two generations: 


It is of a flash packet, 
A packet of fame. 
She is bound to New York, 
And the Dreadnought’s her name. 
She is bound to the West’ard 
Where the stormy winds blow. 
Bound away in the Dreadnought, 
To the West’ard we'll go. 


Il 


Now we are hauling out Waterloo Dock 
Where the men and the girls 

On the pier-head do flock. 

They give us three cheers 
While the tears down do flow. 

Bound away in the Dreadnought, 
To the West’ard we’ll go. 


Now we are laying in the Mersey all day, 
Waiting for the Constitution* to tow us away, 
All around the Black Rock 

Where the dark Mersey flows, 
Bound away in the Dreadnought, 

To the West’ard we'll go. 


IV 


And now we are sailing 
On the wild Irish Sea, 
And the passengers below 
They are drinking so free, 
While the sailors like larks 
Up aloft to and fro. 
Bound away in the Dreadnought, 
To the West’ard we'll go. 


V 


Now we are crossing the ocean so wide, 
Where the dark and blue billows 
Dash against our black side. 
With our sails spread so neatly, 
The red cross we’ll show. 
Bound away in the Dreadnought, 
To the West’ard we'll go. 


* The company’s tug. 
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VI 
Now we are crossing the banks of Newfoundland 
Where the water is green 
And the bottom all sand. 
rhe fish in the ocean 
Swim around to and fro, 
Wishing luck to the Dreadnought 
Wherever she goes. 
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Vill 
Now we are hauling down Long Island shore, 
Where the pilot he boards us 
As he’s oft done before. 
Fill away your main topsail, 
Board your main tack also. 
She’s a Liverpool packet. 
Lord God, let her go. 


Captain Samuel Samuels as he is to-day. 


VII 
Oh, the Dreadnought she’s flying 
Past old Nantucket Head, 
And the man in the chains 
lakes a cast of the lead. 
When up scoots a flounder 
Just fresh from the ground, 
Crying, “ Blast your eyes, chucklehead, 
And mind where you sound.” 


IX 


And now we are anchored 
In New York once more. 
Here’s health to the Dreadnought, 
She’s the ship brought us o’er. 
You may talk of your packets, 
Swallow-tail and Black Ball, 
But the Dreadnought’s a clipper, 
And she beats them all. 
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The appearance of Captain Samuels, now 
an old man of a gentle and gracious man- 
ner, recalls the stern and daring days of 
his youth only in the determined set of his 
clean-shaven jaw, and the keen eye that 
lights with a flash of eager interest when 
he talks of his life at sea. But there was 
never about him anything of the bullying 
and boisterous way of the traditional skip- 
per of a Western Ocean packet. Those who 
are proud to remember that they crossed 
with him in the Dreadnought saw only the 
quiet and dominant manner of a man con- 
fident in himself, who spared himself none 
of the toil and strain that he laid upon his 
ship and his crew in all weathers. 

He had been prepared for his great career 
in the Dreadnought by a life that sounds 
like the most flamboyant romance of Clark 
Russell or Captain Marryat. He ran away 
from his home in Washington at the age 
of eleven, and began his sailor life as cook 
and cabin-boy on board a little schooner 
bound down the Schuylkill for New York 
with a cargo of coal. A little later he 
was shipping on board the U. S. Revenue 
brig Jefferson in Mobile as an “able sea- 
man.” It makes strange reading about 
the American service to hear Captain Sam- 
uels tell of being triced up for a flogging 
on the deck of the Jefferson brig. One of 
his shipmates tried to prepare him for the 
ordeal in this cheerful fashion: 

“| am sorry for you. 1 have been in the 
brig four months, and have seen four dozen 
served out for a much less offense than 
yours. Do you think you can stand it? 
It will be only a few strips of flesh off your 
back, and it will give you a chance to show 
your grit and have something to brag 
about when you are a man—how you could 
take a couple of dozen and not wink. The 
sailors will all feel proud of you if you take 
your punishment without a yell, especially 
as it would make Lieutenant McLane mad 
if you showed no signs of giving a damn for 
him or his boatswain’s cat.” 

The stripling lad in his early teens was 
ordered to make ready for the flogging. 

“When we came down, all hands were 
called to witness punishment,’”’ said Cap- 
tain Samuels. ‘We mustered aft. I was 
seized up by the thumbs to the main fife- 
rail, my body bent forward, and my back 
bared ready for the lash. One dozen was 
my award. I did not utter a word. My 
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teeth were tightly clinched. I was deter- 
mined to show my pluck, and Indian-like 
to brave death rather than to make an out- 
cry for mercy. A murmur of dissatisfaction 
was plainly to be heard among the crew, 
as the boatswain made ready to strike. 
Hardened as he was to this work, he hesi- 
tated a moment before flaying my little 
white back. This hesitation was caused 
by the uplifted hand of Mr. Sampson who 
had approached Mr. McLane, when words 
in an undertone passed between them. | 
was then ordered to be cut down. Mr. 
Sampson shared in the feelings of the crew, 
and his remonstrance saved me, as well as 
averting the serious consequences of the 
mutiny which he saw threatening.” 

Shamming illness, the lad left the Jeffer- 
son, and from a Sailor’s boarding house in 
Mobile was “‘shanghaied”’ aboard a Balti- 
more ship bound for Liverpool. The rest 
of the crew had been obtained in the same 
way, so that only six of the sixteen were 
able to stand up when the vessel put to sea. 

“We had not been out an hour,”’ said 
Captain Samuels, “‘when one of the crew, 
in a fit of delirium tremens, jumped over- 
board, while nine men in the forecastle 
were either sick from being drugged or 
had yellow fever. The mates believed them 
to be shamming, and used their fists and 
ropes’-ends accordingly. The way those 
poor fellows were beaten was dreadful. 
The captain would stand by and look on, 
saying, “Give it to them. I'll have my 
eighty dollars out of them, or kill them if 
they don’t go to work.’ Four of them 
succumbed and were thrown overboard 
like carrion in the first three days. Then 
the other five were landed, and | believe 
also died.” 

Shipping from Liverpool young Samuels 
sailed in a British ship for Galveston. 
They were threatened by a pirate in the 
Caribbean, a two-topsail schooner which, 
within sight of them, crippled and sunk a 
Dutch West Indiaman with all on board. 
From this ship to the frigate Houston, of 
the navy of the Texas Republic; then for a 
voyage around the world in a haunted ship, 
the St. Lawrence, with a hair-raising es- 
cape from cannibals in the South Seas; 
through a typhoon in the China Sea, the 
sailor lad was learning his trade in a hard 
school. 

Then he advanced from forecastle to 
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cabin, and became a second mate while 
still in his teens, and with one swift bound 
became first mate of the British ship Cale- 
dunia. A little later while in Amsterdam 
the captain of his ship, the Angelique, re- 
signed, and Samuel Samuels stepped into 
his shoes. As he tells it: 

“Here I was at twenty-one years of age, 
married, the father of a child, and nominal 
owner and actual captain of a full-rigged 
ship, with an entire Dutch crew, including 
officers, bound for Genoa with a cargo of 
refined sugar, and thence to Constantinople 
or Odessa, as my judgment of the freight 
market should dictate. Though young in 
years, the hardships I had endured to ar- 
rive at the top of my profession made me 
appear much older than I was. Let not 
the young man who intends to follow the 
sea think that his promotion is likely to be 
as speedy as mine, for not one out of a 
thousand would be so fortunate as | was, 
or be able to endure the rough usage | 
went through and live, nor do the same 
opportunities present themselves to-day.” 

This voyage took him to the Golden 
Horn, where his daring and seamanship 
won him the praise of scores of fellow- 
skippers of all nations, with whom he sailed 
in company through the Mediterranean. 
At Constantinople the young Yankee cap- 
tain varied the monotony of life in port by 
assisting in the abduction of a European 
lady from an imperial harem. A Swedish 
skipper had fallen in love with her face at 
a barred window, and of course young 
Samuels was ready to help ‘“‘at the drop of 
the hat.”” She tossed a note from her 
prison, the sailor allies picked it up, and 
with the aid of a rope-ladder and a faith- 
ful slave, she was carried off in the dead of 
night and put aboard the ship of the gal- 
lant Swede. Nine years later while in com- 
mand of the Dreadnought, Captain Samuels 
found in New York harbor a Swedish brig, 
and on board of her the captain and his 
wife, which pair were the actors in the es- 
cape from the harem. 

Monotony never came in long stretches 
to Captain Samuels. During his youthful 
years of command such adventures as the 
following befell him: 

“We had a fine run until we were within 
two hundred miles of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Here we caught a southwester, 
which terminated in a gale and nearly 
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ended my existence. On the second morn- 
ing | was standing between two life-boats 
which were turned bottom up, their fore- 
ends supported by a gallows, their after- 
ends on the house. In this place | thought 
myself safe from the seas which occasion- 
ally swept our decks. We were under two 
close-reefed topsails, and as my hands 
were raised to my mouth to give the order 
to clew up the fore-topsail, a sea struck us 
abaft the starboard main-rigging, which 
stove in our bulwarks and the fore part of 
our house, and washed the two boats, be- 
tween which | was standing, and myself 
overboard. I managed to get into one of 
the boats. Fortunately it was a life-boat 
and floated well out. My southwester, 
which had been tied under my chin, | used 
as a baler. Not for a moment did | think 
my time had come. | thought, though, 
of the agony of suspense I knew my wife 
on board was suffering during the six long 
hours that | was in the water. The mate 
was a good sailor, and handled the ship 
well, but missed picking me up by wearing 
ship until the fourth time, when he fetched 
me by heaving to leeward of me. As my 
boat was light and well out of the water 
she drifted faster than the ship, and as | 
came under her stern, | caught a bow- 
line which had been thrown to me. To 
slip this under my arms was the work of a 
moment, when I was hauled aboard with- 
out a scratch. This was a narrow escape. 
There was no boat left on the ship except 
the long-boat, and to try to launch her 
would have been folly. I met Captain 
Young of the ship Oftseonthe in Liverpool 
in 1854, who related to me a similar expe- 
rience in which he was the actor.” 

While Captain Samuels commanded the 
Dreadnought he suppressed a mutiny raised 
by one of the toughest crews that ever 
sailed the Western Ocean, men who were 
proud to be known as the “Bloody For- 
ties.” This is the way the skipper talked 
to them before the ship sailed from the 
Mersey : 

“T noticed you coming aft just now. 
The saucy manner you assumed is insult- 
ing, and some of you know it. Finnegan, 
you and Casey have sailed with me before, 
and therefore know me. | have known 
you to be the ringleaders of the ‘Bloody 
Forties,’ thirty of whom I see before me 
now. I know that you have banded your- 
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selves together, and that you took an oath 
in Mrs. Riley’s den to clip the wings of 
the bloody old Dreadnought and give her 
skipper a swim. You think that the lid of 
Davy Jones’ locker has been open long 
enough for me. You intend to do as you 
please, and have your own way on the 
ship. Now you see that I know and do not 
fear you, but am glad to have such men, as 
| think I can teach you a lesson that will 
last you through life.” 

Trouble soon began. The man at the 
wheel drew his sheath-knife, the captain 
knocked him senseless with his fist, and 
then the crew flatly refused to obey an 
order to haul taut the weather mainbrace. 
Of his three mates, one was an old man 
and another was a coward. Captain Sam- 
uels went forward alone with a pistol in 
each hand and a cutlass in his belt, and 
stood off a rush of the thirty sailors armed 
with sheath-knives. 

The officers and boys furled sail and 
handled the ship. Fifty-six hours passed 
without sleep aft or food forward. The 
mutineers were to be starved out. Then 
a number of sturdy German immigrants 
were enlisted and armed with iron bars, 
and Captain Samuels led them forward. 
The captain sailed into the leaders, Finne- 
gan and Casey, the Germans smashed a 
flank attack, and the mutiny was broken. 
The dangerous Finnegan was picked up 
unconscious from where the skipper had 
felled him, and was “‘bucked” and put in 
the “sweat box,” after which ordeal he fell 
on his knees and meekly obeyed an or- 
der to holystone the deck. At the end of 
this remarkable voyage, when the tamed 
“Bloody Forties” were paid off, the cap- 
tain addressed them: 

“Let me say that I would trust any of 
you hereafter with my life. I never had 
or expect to have a better set of sailors 
under me. When I am ready to go to sea 
again, if any of you want to ship I shall 
be glad to take you.” 

This was received with three rousing 
cheers for the ‘“‘wild boat of the Atlantic.” 
“The men expressed their willingness to 
sail to the ends of the world or to hell with 
me, and with a ‘God bless you, Captain,’ 
they left the ship.” 

Three years after the mutiny Captain 
Samuels ended his career in the Dread- 
nought by an accident which almost cost 
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him his life. In a terrific storm the ves 
sel lost her rudder, and her captain was 
smashed unconscious by a sea which broke 
his leg almost in fragments. Yet he man- 
aged to navigate his ship to Fayal by back- 
ing her toward the island under her own 
sail, while a new rudder was made and 
shipped at sea, the first time such a feat 
had ever been performed. He was more 
dead than alive, he had not slept for four- 
teen days, but ship and cargo and passen- 
gers were safe. He suffered indescribable 
tortures for two months of treatment, but 
he held onto his leg against the advice of 
all the surgeons in the Azores, and came 
out of this stress almost as able-bodied as 
ever. 

It had been his ambition to command 
the finest steamer afloat, as well as the 
finest packet. But the Civil War shifted 
him to the work of a volunteer sailor. He 
commanded General Terry’s flagship dur- 
ing the second expedition to Fort Fisher, 
and later carried General Winfield Scott 
to Key West and New Orleans. After the 
war he realized his ambition of command- 
ing a liner, and was captain of the steam- 
ship Fulton, of the line from New York to 
Havre, the last of a service which was put 
out of business by the French Government 
subsidy to the present French line. 

In 1866 came the first great transatlantic 
yacht race, between the Henrietta, Vesta 
and Fleetwing. All three owners tried to 
get Captain Samuels as skipper, and he 
took the Henrietta, owned by James Gor- 
don Bennett. He drove her to victory 
in one of the quickest passages on record, 
13 days 21 hours 55 minutes. This was 
the race in which the Fleetwing lost six 
men overboard, including two quartermas- 
ters, in a southerly gale when eight days 
out. 

In 1887 Captain Samuels commanded 
the Dauntless in the race with the Coro- 
net. The Dauntless was beaten, but this 
time Captain Samuels locked horns with a 
much better, newer boat, a third larger 
than his craft. His third great ocean race 


was in the Dauntless against the Cambria. 
Thus the record of Captain Samuels ended 
its active years with the glory of having 
stood at the top of his profession in the 
peerless Dreadnought, and of having, also, 
earned more hardy and daring yachting 
experience than any other living sailor. 
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ONE EARED BULL 


By BEN BLOW 


I) LUSTRATION BY J. N. MARCHAND 


P I “HE foreman of the Jack Hall outfit 
lit his cigar and leaned back with 
his eyes half closed in enjoyment. 

My Scotch terrier, with the intuition that 
dogs have, knew him for a friend and rub- 
bed against his knee, looking up into his 
face with round, affectionate eyes. He 
smoothed the shaggyhead. ‘‘You’d talk if 
you could, eh, pup?” he said. 

The dog wagged the stump of his tail. 

“Yes, sir!’ said the foreman resuming. 
“He'd talk if he could, and he’d tell you 
that he loved you for yourself because 
you were yourself, and clothes wouldn’t 
make any difference to him either. You 
can talk about friendship and self-sacri- 
ficing devotion all you want, but when 
you come to look for it you’ve got to get 
out of the human family and descend to 
the dogs—if it is a descent, and sometimes 
I doubt it. This pup has a look in his 
eyes that reminds me of old One Eared 
Bull.” I settled back for I saw a story 
coming. 

“Yep,” he said. “His eyes are twins 
to old Bull’s, and when he ties up with a 
man he’ll go the route for him and hang 
on to him till the last yearling is branded 
and the branding irons are cold. Out in 
Colraydo”—he dropped into the vernacu- 
lar easily, recollecting the old times,— 
“our outfit had a cook that was a peach- 
erine. The flap-jacks and coffee that fel- 
low ’d make ’d cause tears to flow from 
the eyes of Cleopatra’s Needle. He only 
had one besetting sin, or rather there was 
only one besetting sin had him, and that 
was ‘red-eye.’ He went off on his toots 
on a sort of a schedule and regular; once 
every six weeks he’d hook up with the fire- 
water till you couldn’t tell which was 
which, they were so well mixed. And he 
wouldn’t quit till he’d absorbed all that 


his skin could hold and then he’d sleep 
for a couple of days straight before he was 
a man again; but he had a heart in him 
as big as a California pumpkin. ‘I know 
I’m a beast,’ he’d say. ‘But a beast is 
a beast.’ Then he’d skite out and fill his 
skin till you could light his breath. 

“One day when he ought to have been 
right in the middle of a jamboree we saw 
him coming up the trail on his cayuse, and 
he was so drunk that he was staggering 
in the saddle. He was coming hell bent 
in a hurry, and we could see that he was 
carrying something. First we couldn’t 
make out what it was; then we saw it 
was a dog. He climbed down from his 
saddle, never saying a word, and then 
somebody asked him if it was one of his 
relations he’d found. ‘Hell with you,’ 
says Cook—we always called him Cook, 
and I guess he didn’t have any other name, 
for he was on the pay-roll as Cook—‘Hell 
with you,’ says Cook. ‘He’s a damn sight 
better than you are, for he can see through 
a drunken skin and tell a white heart, hey, 
Bull?’ He set the dog down, and blamed 
if the dog didn’t try to kick out with his 
hind legs and bark, but he was so plum 
wore out and starved he fell down; but 
he was game, for he never whimpered. 
Then Cook went crazy. He raved and 
he swore and he had everybody in camp 
rustling grub, and blame if he didn’t make 
up soup for the dog out of a jack rabbit 
that one of the boys had shot on the fly 
with a Colt’s just to be wasting powder. 

“When he’d fed the dog he quieted down 
some and started to bragging on him. I’ve 
seen some onery looking pups in my time, 
but this one would take a prize away from 
any of them. He was about three-quarters 
bull by his face, and one of his ears had 
been chewed down under the skin. The 
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other ear set straight up like it was starched 
and thin—why, a hat rack ’d a looked like 
a fat woman alongside of him. The fellow 
that ’d chopped his tail must have missed 
his hind legs not more than a half inch, 
and then the half inch must have gone up 
into his back, for where his tail should 
have been there was a hollow. He was 
so thin that we listened to see if he rattled 
any when he was set down, but the main 
feature of his countenance that hit all of 
us at once was the lonesome ear that set 
straight up like it wanted to take the place 
cf two. We named him on the spot One 
Eared Bull, and Cook he said that one 
eared he was and One Eared Bull he’d 
be to the last chapter, but that one eared 
or not he was a game sport down to his 
toe nails. That was no lie, for when he 
began to get some meat padding his ribs 
he set in and licked everything that come 
his way, including a pet gray wolf that 
thought his one good ear was something 
good to eat. Cook never told where he 
got him more’n to say that he picked him 
up on the trail forty miles from water, and 
the reason he took him was that he tried 
to bite a leg off his cayuse when he nearly 
rode over him. 

“Nobody ever accused Bull of being 
either pretty or good-natured, but he never 
hunted trouble and let everybody alone 
if he was let alone. He bit quick and 
hung on fast, and then the man he was 
holding to had to fight Cook for imposing 
on the dog, so he had a pretty easy time, 
excepting when Cook went off on an ex- 
cursion into the bad lands with a bottle 
of fire-water for a ticket. Then Cook used 
Bull like he was a football. He beat him 
around scandalous, but Bull hung to him 
dodging the kicks the best he could, and 
he stuck with him till he was sober, so the 
lizards and pink-eyed mules wouldn’t get 
close enough to him to give him the jim- 
jams. When Cook had got sober enough 
to walk he remembered the way he’d 
treated the dog, and then it was a sight 
to see him set him up on his hind legs and 
apologize to him like he was a lady school- 
teacher that he’d tried to kiss without in- 
troducing himself. Bull ’d wag his hind 
legs and forgive him free and easy and 
then he’d try to frisk, but I reckon he 
never did any frisking when he was a pup 
for he made a dismal failure of it. He 
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was so scraggly and clumsy that he’d 
step on his own feet and fall on his one ear, 
but when a dog came around and adver- 
tised himself as being pretty close to clean 
gristle and all bite, Bull tangled with him, 
and when the tangle was unraveled, if it 
did unravel, the visiting cuyoodle was 
generally headed south with news for the 
home folks that made him hurry. Bull 
never chased no dog, he was too onery and 
lazy for that; but he never wasted a move, 
and instead of walking around and wear- 
ing out the muscles of his back by scruffing 
up his neck, he just went up close and 
hopped on without telegraphing that he 
was in the vicinity. That’s the kind of 
dog he was—all business, and economical 
of time and strength. 

“He must have been a mascot, for luck 
came to the camp with him and stayed 
with him and the camp; and it’s there 
yet, for the last I heard old One Eared 
Bull was still with the outfit that Cook 
was cooking for. They were thick as 
feathers in a pillow, Bull and Cook. Where 
Cook went Bull went, and what was too 
good for one was too good for both, and 
there wasn’t nothing too bad for either 
when Cook started out on a whiz with the 
red-eye. When Cook was sober Bull ’d 
follow him around or set looking up into 
his face with eyes as soft as the eyes of a 
little six year old girl baby, and any one 
could see that them two loved each other 
like brothers; but when Cook was out on 
a whiz, then Bull knew that kicks was 
mighty apt to come into his vicinity, and 
he kept one eye cocked so that he could 
move out of the way when the time came. 

“Now here comes the gratitude part of 
the story. One day when there had been 
a long dry spell about the camp so far as 
the cook was concerned, Cook says that 
he’d noticed that the outfit looked like it 
wanted deer meat, and allowed that he 
was ‘pizen’ when he set out with his old 
gun. ‘Me ’n’ Bull ’ll go out an’ git a deer 
for you fellers,’ he says thoughtful like. 
Everybody was moral sure that there was 
a battle with red-eye brewing, and they 
told Cook that there wasn’t anything in 
the world that they wanted as much as 
deer meat, so Cook wrastled up his gun 
out of his blankets and set off with Bull. 
The gun fitted Cook and BulltoaT. Itwas 
an old muzzle-loading rifle that threw a 
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patch ball, about forty caliber, onto the 
head of a pin at a hundred yards if you 
held it straight. It was so no-account 
looking that nobody wanted it, but Cook 
wouldn’t even swap it off for budge when 
he was broke. It was all rusty till it was 
a sort of a brindle color, and the one ham- 
mer set up on one side till it made you 
think of old One Eared Bull when you saw 
it, and the way Cook lied about the brindle 
one-eared dog and the brindle one-eared 
gun was a holy shame. Off goes Cook as 
| said. “God bless you,’ says everybody; 
‘hope you have a good time and git back 
sober. Don’t let Bull catch no kyotes an’ 
git bit up.’ This was a joke, for Bull was 
so lazy and clumsy that he couldn’t run 
fast enough to catch cold. 

“That was the last we saw of the three 
until some days after, and then Cook came 
staggering up the trail a little after noon 
with Bull and the gun in his arms, and 
tangled up till you couldn’t tell which was 
which. The minute Cook got in sight we 
could hear him howl, and he made more 
noise than a yearling calf when you set the 
branding iron on his hind leg. Bull was 
all chewed up to ribbons and the gun stock 
was broke clean off. Cook was bloody and 
only half sober, and we got lively on the 
jump, not knowing what ‘d happened to 
the three. We bathed the dog off and 
bandaged him up till you couldn’t see but 
a few little patches of brindle, and trimmed 
the good ear off, for it was all split into 
ribbons. But Bull never peeped when he 
felt the knife pull on his ear; only kind o’ 
wiggled the bandages on his hind legs and 
tried to lick our hands. When the hos- 
pital closed up somebody turned to Cook 
and tried to offer him a drink. ‘None for 
me,’ he said. ‘No more red-eye for Cook. 
If it hadn’t a been for red-eye Bull ’d a had 
his good ear left him, and that old slut cf 
a gun wouldn’t a been broken backed. If 
l ever say “‘here’s how” over another bowl 
o’ budge I’m a damned sight low-downder 
and ungratefuller than | admits here. | 
swears off now and till death do us part, 
hey, Bull?’ 

“Bull looked up at him kind of reproach- 
ful and wagged himself as well as he could 
for the bandages, and everybody was think- 
ing hard, feeling sure that the cook ’d been 
gnawing the roots of loco weed and gone 
crazy; but when Cook saw Bull wag he got 
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down on his knees and took the dog in his 
arms and cried all over the bandages till 
we pulled him off, not wanting the dog to 
get blood poisoning from the salt water 
that was soaking into the cuts. Then he 
set down and most of us thought he was 
seeing how big a lie he could tell to keep 
his mind off his troubles, for the edge of 
his drunk was getting blunt; but it wasn’t 
lies he was telling; that we found out. 
Here’s what he gave us, and when anybody 
interrupted him he damned so hard and 
fierce that we let him spin out his story to 
the end. 

*““No need tellin’,’ he said, ‘that I was 
ripe to pickle my insides with red-eye when 
I left you fellows, and before night I had 
so much in me that I sure made up my 
mind that this world was a oasis in the 
desert at last. 1 don’t remember the next 
day, but the day after found me with so 
much in me that | couldn’t get any drunk- 
er, so I sets off on the road home with a 
jug of the dog’s hair to cure the bite when 
my brains began to ache. Every time the 
jug thumped the cayuse he jumped awful, 
and it wore me down some, so by close on 
to sun-up | says to myself that needin’ 
rest I better stick a pin in the earth and 
tie up the outfit for a nap, which | did, 
takin’ off the saddle from the cayuse so 
he’d get a chance to rest up for the labors 
of the next day. So I pickets him out 
and goes to sleep with the jug held affec- 
tionate in my arms, and when | woke up 
by havin’ a dream that | was shipwrecked 
and trying to swim out I seen there was 
hell to pay. The cayuse was gone and 
the plug was out of the jug and | smelt 
like a Denver barrel house; but I couldn’t 
wring enough out of my clothes to set me 
on edge, so | takes to the dusty with about 
forty pounds of embossed leather on my 
back, and old Bull tryin’ to help out by 
totin’ the cinch, which was draggin’ along 
behind till he picked it up. 

““T was drunk and so thirsty that my 
mouth was hot as the under side of a sad- 
dle after a hard ride, and when | run onto 
two cinnamons settin’ off about a hundred 
yards, conversin’, | remembers what I'd 
told the outfit about deer meat, an’ | says 
to myself that bear steaks comes close to 
being deer meat; so I sets down the load 
o’ leather an’ cracks loose with the gun. 
Down goes one Mr. Cinnamon an’ up hops 
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one Mr. Cinnamon an’ sets out for my 
smoke, hell bent for election, bellowing 
like a locoed steer. 

““*T seen that he was due to arrive in my 
vicinity before I had the gun ready to pull 
off at him, so I sets off a-runnin’, loadin’ 
as I run. Bull come along with me, least- 
ways he was a bit ahead of me, an’ when 
I turned and pulled down on the bear the 
old gun done something I’d a-swore she 
never would do: she missed fire. “Hell!” 
I says; “run an’ put another cap on the 
thing, but pick your tube out first;” so I 
sets off on the stampede once more, and 
while I runs I reaches into my left pants 
pocket and starts to pursuing a cap around, 
but when I gits it the bear is too close an’ 
he rares up and starts for me. 

““Then I sees a flash o’ brindle dog 
meat and Bull he goes in and trips the bear, 
and down they goes mixed up so that you 
couldn’t tell which was dog and which was 
bear. They was chawin’ an’ clawin’, an’ it 
was a spell before I got a open place to 
shoot into, but when I does shoot down 
comes Mr. Cinnamon an’ lays on the ground 
huggin’ Bull. Then I got crazy mad and 
I took the gun that 'd gone back on me an’ 
beat the bear over the head till he turned 
loose of the dog, an’ then I come on home, 
and you seen me come into camp. Me, a 
dirty, red-eye-soaked camp rustler cookin’ 
for a lot o’ damned ignorant cow punchers, 
an’ that dog ’d give up his life fur me after 
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me kickin’ his ear nearly off because he 
tried to keep me sober. That dog saved 
my drunken life, an’ when | thinks of the 
way that bear’s insides looked to me when 
he opened his mouth, | says to myself that 
budge ‘ll show me the real hell fires yet, 
so here’s where I quits and swears off.’ 

“Before long he sent in town for a Bible 
and took to making desserts for the outfit 
on Sundays, and reading the Scriptures to 
the dog at nights, and the favorite piece 
of them two was about the time Daniel 
went into the lions’ den, and when he’d 
finished it Cook ’d say, turnin’ to Bull, ‘If 
Daniel ’d a had you he’d a made them 
rav’nous beasts hop out of the cage, hey, 
Bull?’ Then Bull ’d wag his hind legs, 
which was kind of bald from the way the 
bear had barbered him, and lick his chops 
like he was dead hungry for lion meat, and 
then them two ’d go to sleep in each other’s 
arms. 

“Did we ever see the bears? Sure we 
did. One of them, the first one, never 
kicked, but the one that had barbered Bull 
was all bit and chawed and his head was 
beat in till it was soft as putty. There 
was dog fur and bear fur enough on the 
ground to stuff a sofa pillow, and most of 
it was dog. That’s what I calllove. That 
onery, one-eared tramp bulldog was ready 
to lay down his life for the man that ’d 
befriended him, drunk and mean as he 
was, and in the end he reformed him.” 





“OLD PUT” 


A HERO OF THE PEOPLE 


By LYNN TEW SPRAGUE 


N 1743 there flourished in the wilder- 
ness of eastern Connecticut, where 
now smile the trim, stone-fenced fields 

of Windham County, a she-wolf fierce as 
the Beast of Gevaudan. If tradition say 
true, this monster pursued travelers, and 
on occasion ate children as children. eat 
sweets. But one night in early winter she 
killed certain sheep belonging to a hardy 
young farmer named Israel Putnam. In 
the new-fallen snow, Israel and his neigh- 
bors tracked the beast to her den, a cavern 
deep, long and narrow under the rocky 
hills. Dogs were given the scent, but de- 
clined combat; even a savage bloodhound 
belonging to Putnam turned tail. But Is- 
rael was a man of inflexible purpose, with 
nerves of steel. With a rope around his 
waist, a torch in one hand and an old flint- 
lock in the other, he entered the cave him- 
self. There was a report, a savage growl, 
a last spring, a hand-to-claw struggle with 
the expiring brute. Then Israel’s neigh- 
bors drew out the wounded hero holding 
the dead beast by the throat. 

Such is the tale, variously told, which 
was a favorite with our grandfathers and 
their sires, and however much the hues of 
romance may have colored the wolf com- 
bat, a careful historian has proved its 
substance true. And it is but one of a 
hundred thrilling adventures that glow 
in Putnam’s life. He was twenty-five 
when he killed the wolf, and had lived five 
years on his Connecticut farm. Born in 
Massachusetts, January 7, 1718, he came 
of virile stock, as truly American as any 
man in those days could well be. His 
great-grandfather, John Putnam, had come 
from England in 1624, and that ancestor’s 
seed was prolific and of sterling worth. 
Nearly all his descendants were men of 
influence and of means. _Israel’s genealogy 
should have more than a passing glance, 


for of all our early heroes his blood was 
perhaps most typical of that strain which 
made New England what she was to be. 
The colonies were still English soil, and 
English caste distinctions of two hundred 
years ago yet held when he was born. If 
among the generals of the War for Inde- 
pendence, Washington, the intimate of 
Lord Fairfax, was of the breed of “gentle- 
man,” and gallant “Danny” Morgan from 
plebeian blood, so “Old Put,” as he was 
affectionately called, was of that middle 
strain which makes the backbone of the 
Saxon race and which English writers still 
call “the tough old yeoman stock.” 

But even of the meager opportunities 
which the colonies afforded, Putnam had 
not the best. He was not reared in town, 
and had little learning save that which 
the wilderness gave him. At twenty he 
married, taking his wife from his own sta- 
tion, and migrated to Connecticut to be- 
come that colony’s hero. 

He was indeed of the mold and spirit 
for heroism in a new land. But little 
above the average height, yet broad of 
frame, with generous girth, great shoulders, 
the neck of a bull, he was the picture of 
strength—a massive man, with big, frank 
features and the honest blue Saxon eye; 
who loved adventure, knew neither guile 
nor fear, every fiber in him sound and true 
as his primeval oaks. He was rich, too, 
as riches went then, and brought with him 
out of Massachusetts, from his father’s es- 
tate, some three thousand dollars in gold 
coin. If his pen marks were like axe strokes, 
and his spelling a puzzle, yet he could 
think as well as act, and so his farming 
prospered and he grew richer. When the 
French and Indian war came in 1755, he 
was, at thirty-six, a man of property and 
influence, with a strange thirst for the 
hazardous. Feeling now that he could 
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leave his family well provided for, he bade 
good-bye to farm and friends and went 
forth to a career of fame and adventure. 
In the wild and stirring times at hand, 
Putnam’s réle was indeed that of a hero 
of the yellow-covered books our fathers 
read when boys. As a colonial volunteer, 
he joined the forces under the celebrated 
Sir William Johnson which aimed at Crown 
Point. But French reinforcements num- 
bering thirty-five hundred under Baron 
Dieskau were there first, and so Johnson 
built Fort Lyman on the upper Hudson, 
leaving it garrisoned with five hundred 
men, and then moved East toward Lake 
George with his mixed force, English, 
Colonials and Indians, twenty-five hundred 
strong. But ascertaining on the march 
that Dieskau was now moving on Fort 
Lyman itself, Johnson sent a thousand 
men under Colonel Williams to reinforce 
that post. Of this detachment Putnam 
was one. Learning in his turn of this 
retrograde movement from a captured 
scout, Dieskau lay in ambush for the de- 
tachment with his superior force. After 
a short march from camp the English fell 
into the trap. From all sides they were 
exposed to a murderous fire. Colonel Wil- 
liams fell, the British regulars broke and 
fled. It seemed as though the disaster 
of Braddock’s command, a few weeks be- 
fore in the South, was to be repeated. 
Then it was that Putnam, although a 
simple private, rose at once to heroism. 
Colonel Whiting of the Connecticut Pro- 
vincial Volunteers, familiar with wilder- 
ness skirmishes, covered the retreat with 
masterly skill, and Putnam, by a sort of 
natural selection, stepped into the position 
of his lieutenant. Though for the first 
time under fire, he showed the stuff that 
was in him, and his capacity for leadership. 
He was almost the last man to fall back, 
encouraging by word and example the 
Colonials to dispute every inch of the 
way. He seemed to be everywhere at once; 
he fought like a madman. He was em- 
phatically the hero of the occasion. The 
French and their Indian allies pushed on 
as the Colonials, fighting valiantly, fell 
back to the camp. Then the action be- 
came general, and on September 8, 1755, 
the hottest battle yet fought on American 
soil ensued. The Colonials bore the brunt 
of the action. Whiting and Putnam both 
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greatly distinguished themselves. Their 
men, as a British officer remarked, “fought 
like good boys in the morning, like men at 
noon, but in the afternoon like devils.” 
As the resistance to the French advance 
became stubborn, their Indian allies fell 
back to cover, and soon the French them- 
selves recoiled. Then at the British ad- 
vance they were utterly routed, and Dies- 
kau himself fell wounded into the hands cf 
the British. The victory was complete. 
Putnam came out of his first action with 
the reputation of a natural leader and the 
bravest and most resourceful and resolute 
of soldiers. He had already been given 
the rank of lieutenant by his adopted 
province, but his commission had not 
reached him when the battle was fought. 
For heroism he was now made a captain. 
He urged Johnson to push forward and 
follow up the victory, but the General de- 
layed until little but prestige was gained. 

Putnam was now selected as an officer 
of Rogers’ Colonial Rangers. These men 
were to do service in scouting and recon- 
noitering. It was perilous work among 
sharp-scented savages, but exactly to his 
liking. His thrilling adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes in the next few months 
would fill a volume. Trained woodsmen, 
the hardy rangers often ventured into the 
enemy’s lines for information, and had 
many a frightful encounter; and among 
them Putnam soon won distinction as a 
man incapable of fear or fatigue. No mis- 
sion was too desperate for his zeal. 

On one occasion Putnam and a compan- 
ion, supposing the French to build fires 
around their camps like the English in- 
stead of in the center, were endeavoring in 
the night to creep by a blaze, when they 
found themselves right in the heart of the 
enemy’s bivouac. They made a headlong 
flight under musket fire. After running 
a few reds, Putnam tumbled into a pit. 
His companion was wounded in the thigh, 
but in a few seconds came rolling after. 
Putnam thinking him a pursuer was about 
to kill him, but recognized his voice as 
the knife was in the air. Together they 
crawled out and made their escape, while 
the enemy fired at random into the bushes, 
but neglected close pursuit from fear of 
an ambush. When they were reasonably 
safe, they lay down in a hollow log and 
thought to refresh themselves with rum, 
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but found both their canteens perforated 
by shot. Putnam missed death by a 
narrow chance nearly every week. Once 
he made his escape by running rapids 
in which it was supposed no craft could 
live. Those were rough and cruel times. 
Rogers’ Rangers appear to have known as 
tittle about the amenities of warfare as 
the savages themselves. There were many 
fearful encounters with the equally fierce 
scouts of the enemy. As to the number 
of men, both French and Indians, Putnam 
personally dispatched, the records are con- 
fusing. All the rangers slaughtered an In- 
dian with as little either of pride or com- 
punction as they would a vicious dog, but 
they seem to have rather plumed them- 
selves when they killed a Frenchman. 
Putnam was often slashed and frequently 
shot, but never dangerously. As Achilles 
was only vulnerable in the heel, Putnam 
seems only to have been vulnerable an 
inch deep. He emerged from scout duty 
as sadly marred as the most enthusiastic 
student of a German University could wish. 
After one running fight, he relates that he 
found fourteen buck-shot holes in the blan- 
ket rolled upon his back. 

But the first year of the French war wore 
away. Putnam was sometimes with his 
company at the forts, but often, at his own 
solicitation, out in the wilderness with a 
few picked men. His physique and his 
endurance were thought to be marvelous 
even in those hardy days. His fame grew; 
he became known throughout the New 
England colonies as a man of dauntless 
daring and a cool but superb fighter. He 
made one journey home the next spring 
to see his wife and seven children, but a 
hunger for adventure was now in his blood, 
and he was soon back with his company. 

In the year 1757 Putnam was stationed 
at Fort Edward with the rank of major. 
But, as always, inaction alone was arduous 
to him, and he sought and obtained per- 
mission to reconnoiter the French positions 
with bands of his chosen rangers. Return- 
ing from an expedition on which he narrow- 
ly escaped capture, he reported that the 
enemy, nine thousand strong, were march- 
ing on Fort William Henry, less than twen- 
ty miles distant, and besought his com- 
mander to hasten to its relief. But that 
officer’s courage was unequal to the ven- 
ture, he was “over bashful” as Putnam 
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afterward declared, and though messen- 
gers from the beleaguered post soon ar- 
rived seeking aid, he would not march. 
The fort fell August 9, 1757, after six 
days of heroic defense, and Putnam, who 
had again ventured out with his rangers, 
approached a scene of wantonly cruel 
slaughter less than an hour after the French 
and Indians retired. The impression made 
upon his mind by the pusillanimity of his 
superior he never forgot, and when a 
few months later a detachment of Eng- 
lish were surrounded and another British 
commander dared not go to a seemingly 
hopeless relief, Putnam flatly and defiantly 
disobeyed orders, and marching from the 
fort led his rangers to a fierce but success- 
ful battle against a vastly superior force 
of the French and savages. These two 
incidents bred in his mind a contempt for, 
or at least an indifference to, the authority 
of superiors that was to have in subsequent 
years an ill effect upon his fame. 

In the following winter, when the bar- 
racks of Fort Edward took fire and the 
powder magazine was in imminent danger 
of explosion, Putnam gave new proof of 
his unflinching courage by coolly fighting 
the flames. Officers and men prepared 
to flee when it seemed each minute as 
though a spark must blow up the fort, 
but with little aid he battled with the fire 
and saved the fort, though himself cruelly 
burned. 

In 1759 he was with General Abercrom- 
by in the ill-judged attempt on Ticon- 
deroga, when two thousand English were 
left on the field, and was conspicuous for 
bravery in repeated but futile charges with 
his rangers. Later he fought a fierce and 
famous battle by moonlight, attacking 
thirty-five hundred French and Indians 
with five hundred of his rangers, and 
though he was forced from the concealed 
intrenchments which he had cleverly pre- 
pared upon an island, it was with small 
loss, and not until he had killed a larger 
number of the enemy than there were men 
in his own command. 

In one of his expeditions, the year fol- 
lowing this battle, his good luck for a time 
forsook him. Ever the first in assault and 
the last in retreat, he found himself doing 
battle with a huge savage, when his gun 
imissed fire and he was taken prisoner. 
Though his rangers drove the enemy back, 
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they failed to rescue their commander, 
and Putnam underwent the most trying 
experience of his life. He was bound by 
the Indians to a tree, and was for a time 
between the fighting lines. Bullets tore 
his clothes and painfully wounded him, 
but like Marshal Ney he seemed to bear a 
charmed life. The hardships he under- 
went in his captivity are appalling. The 
savages used him as they might a pack- 
horse on the march. His naked feet and 
limbs were frightfully torn and lacerated. 
His sufferings were awful. A French sol- 
dier, in mercy, tried to shoot him, but the 
gun missed fire. Finally, when he was 
bound to the stake and the fire lighted at 
his feet and his body horribly burned, a 
French officer appeared in time to rescue 
him, and he was sent a prisoner to Mon- 
treal. His exchange was effected by Colo- 
nel Schuyler, a fellow-prisoner, afterward, 
with Putnam, a general in the War for In- 
dependence. Putnam fought to the close 
of the French and Indian war with con- 


stantly increasing fame, and was retired - 


with the rank of Colonel. 

It would seem that he had been through 
enough of hardship and of peril, but he 
was away almost at once with the English 
expedition against Cuba, was wrecked upon 
its shores, fought with his old spirit in a 
climate which killed far more than Span- 
ish bullets, and won new laurels at the 
capture of Havana in 1764. The follow- 
ing year he was fighting Indians with his 
rangers again, and then three or four years 
later was off for Florida and Mississippi as 
one of a band of “military adventurers,” 
and finally, finding no fighting to do, set- 
tled down on his farm. 

It was here, in April, 1775, that the news 
of Concord and Lexington found him—a 
man fifty-six years old, greatly famous as 
a fighter—a popular hero of New England. 
He was working in the fields when the 
messenger rode by, and like Cincinnatus 
of old left the plow at once and mounted 
horse. After a hasty conference with the 
governor of his colony, the indefatigable 
old warrior turned northward, riding to 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, a distance of 
nearly a hundred miles, in less than twenty- 
four hours. After all the strain and ex- 
citement of a rough and strenuous life, 
his energy and his spirit seemed now as 
fresh and eager as when he set forth to 
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early wars, and his patriotism was not z 
whit behind. He was at once acclaimed 
a leader. His province made him a gen- 
eral. He was the real commander at the 
famous fight of Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775. 
Never did commander do better with 
forces little more than a mob. In the 
conflict he exposed his person with reck- 
lessness. He fought and galloped every- 
where about those heights and on that 
narrow neck of land that are now so sacred 
to history. He possessed the best skill 
for such a fight. Not one of the venerated 
patriots of the first months of the war for 
freedom did better service; none had a 
firmer hold upon the popular heart of 
the undisciplined and unorganized soldiers. 
Great as his fame had been, it now rose 
higher than ever before. Had “Old Put” 
died just after Bunker Hill, he would have 
left behind him a fame second to that of 
Washington alone. On that great day 
“Old Put” was truly sublime. He was 
the soul, the nerve, the enthusiasm of the 
unformed American army. His influence, 
too, and his prestige were essential to the 
cause, and he commanded and fought at 
his magnificent best. Had the first real 
battle for freedom been a great disaster, 
as perhaps it might have been but for his 
heroic figure, then would our history read 
darkly different. 

But his star was at its zenith now, and 
henceforth it was to decline. His great 
usefulness was of the past. Through the 
fortunes of the new strife we cannot fol- 
low him even briefly in the space allowed, 
nor are we disposed to linger over his late 
career. His genius was formed in a differ- 
ent field of action from that at hand, and 
though he maintained his fame for courage 
and for zeal, he lost in prestige. Such had 
been his reputation that he was made one 
of the four major-generals under Washing- 
ton. He was in command in the disas- 
trous battle on Long Island that lost New 
York. The strongholds on the Hudson 
were wrested from him. He was dilatory 
on one occasion, and half disobedient on 
another. In subsequent campaigns, the 
generals whom he ranked accused him of 
incapacity. But none dared say aught 
against his integrity or his courage. He 


persisted in fighting as he had fought in 
the wilderness, and as long as his force was 
small and in independent fights he lived 
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up to his reputation, but over large bodies 
of men and in extended, combined or com- 
plicated operations, he was found wanting. 
Though never squarely whipped in any- 
thing like an equal fight, he was repeatedly 
out-generaled. Younger men with nim- 
bler brains and wider science, men formed 
in a new school of war, were now at hand, 
and the time was theirs. He was sent to 
New England to recruit new regiments, 
and it was at this time that, entrapped by 
a small party of British, he made his daring 
ride down the rocky hill where none chose 
to risk his neck in pursuit. 

But the old lion clamored for active 
service. He had now become a source of 
great embarrassment to Washington, who, 
in spite of many well-meant errors, amount- 
ing at times to insubordination, still loved 
him. It is indeed pathetic to contemplate 
the great fighter in these last days of ser- 
vice. The Commander-in-Chief wrote 
Morris, ““What am I to do with Putnam?” 
and suggested that Congress find some 
decent pretext for retiring the old hero. 
Meantime Putnam kept importuning his 
dear “Ginrol” for a new assignment; he 
“shud be glad of your excelancey’s ordors 
what to do.” But fate at length silenced 
his insistence. He was Senior Major Gen- 
eral of the Continental Army—nominally 
next in command to Washington—when, in 
the winter of ’79, he had a stroke of paraly- 
sis, and knew finally, himself, that he was 
unfit for the field. All his energy of mind 
and spirit remained till death. Cheerful 
to the last and loved and honored as few 
have been, he died at Brooklyn, Connecti- 
cut, after a long period of semi-invalidism, 
May 19, 1790, at the age of seventy-two, 
and lies buried there among those who so 
revered him in life. 

“Old Put” had a unique and resourceful, 
if not always a refined and delicate humor. 
There are many anecdotes. As a boy out 
hunting with his friends, he once fell from 
the top of a high tree, and was so caught 
by a lower limb as to hang suspended 
face downward some fifteen feet above the 
ground. When his companions rushed to 
the rescue he ordered them to waste no 
time, but to form a squad and break the 
limb with a volley, and he came down like 
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a nut. Rashly brave, he yet discouraged 
dueling, then in vogue, and would never 
be serious about “the code.” The first 
man who sent him a challenge he gave a 
severe drubbing with his fists. Afterward, 
challenged by an irate British officer, he 
was the first upon the field, armed with a 
musket and unattended. When his rival 
came in sight with seconds, he saluted the 
party with a shot. ‘What do you mean?” 
they screamed. “I am out dueling,” he 
yelled back. ‘Look out, you'll get killed.” 
His rival approached, alone, under a hand- 
kerchief of truce, and shook hands with 
the humorist. On another and similar 
occasion, when the affair was deemed ur- 
gent, and he was given choice of weapons, 
he gravely selected a keg of powder, and 
lighting a fuse, coolly took his place on one 
side, pipe in mouth, and invited his oppo- 
nent to a seat on the other. His rival de- 
clined the combat. 

To “Old Put” was given unusual powers 
of mind and body, and had he possessed 
learning and scientific training he might 
have proved a supreme chief. His integ- 
rity was unquestioned. Such was his rep- 
utation at the time of the revolt of the 
colonies that he was secretly offered a 
commission as major-general of British 
forces, but he spurned the offer with con- 
tempt. He was big of heart, compassion- 
ate and even roughly tender. His moral 
courage was as great as his physical daring, 
and he was sorely tried and much-endur- 
ing. Glory and fame are adventitious. 
“Old Put” was untutored, the world in 
which he matured was narrow; but who 
can say that in the restricted theater of 
his action he was not truly great? 

Dear “Old Put,” the tough, early em- 
bodiment of that New England spirit that 
was to flower so diversely in an Emerson, 
a Hawthorne, a Webster, and then so soon 
to grow proud, greedy, snobbish and bar- 
ren! Brave, hardy, frank, honest, kind, 
cheerful, unlettered, simple, obstinate “Old 
Put”! He was indeed a typical hero of 
the people. But he was above all else 
greatly brave in brave days. ‘“Dared to 
lead where any dared to follow,” is en- 
graved upon his tomb, and of no man are 
the words more true. 








SIDE SHOW STUDIES 
KALSOMINING AN ELEPHANT 


By FRANCIS METCALFE 


DRAWINGS BY OLIVER HERFORD 


DELEGATION from the National 
A Association of Press Agents which 
was holding its annual meeting in 

the interests of the furtherance of Truth 
and the Elevation of the Show Business, 
had left the meeting place in New York, 
and after inspecting the various moral and 
entertaining performances at Coney Island 
was gathered about one of the white-topped 
tables near the Dreamland tower. Colonel 
Tody Hamilton, prince of press agents, 
master of a picturesque vocabulary, in- 
ventor of superlatives in the English lan- 
guage and champion of veracity, pointed 
laughingly toward the Arena where the 
Proprietor of the trained animal exhibition 
was instructing a new barker how to make 
the most out of a trick of one of the ele- 
phants which was being used for ballyhoo 





purposes in front of the entrance to his 
show. 

“Listen to him, gentlemen, and you will 
be convinced that he is eligible to member- 
ship in our truth-loving fraternity,” he re- 
marked admiringly. The ungainly pachy- 
derm was standing on its hind legs, trum- 
peting through its upraised trunk a protest 
against the prodding of the sharp goad 
which was forcing it to walk backward in 
that absurd position. The voice of the 
Proprietor, who was using a megaphone, 
came to them distinctly as he invited the 
people to look at ‘One of the greatest tri- 
umphs of the animal trainer’s art; some- 
thing which had never been exhibited in 
any country—an elephant WALKING UPON 
ITS HIND LEGS, BACKWARD!” 

The speech caught and held the atten- 
tion of the crowd, and 
when the elephant was al- 
lowed to rejoin itscompan- 
ions and the three great 
beastsentered the building 
in single file, Tom grasp- 
ing Roger’s tail in his 
trunk and Alice following 
suit with the caudal ap- 
pendage of Tom, a goodly 
number stepped up to the 
ticket booth and paid their 
entrance money. The Col- 
onel and his associates, 
whose business had made 
them familiar with ele- 
phants, smiled at the cre- 
dulity of the crowd, but 
acknowledged the Pro- 
prietor’s skill in attract- 
ing an audience. 

“You wouldn’t believe 
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that I spent over seven hundred dollars to 
turn that smallest elephant white a few 
years ago,”’ said the Colonel as the waiter 
refilled their glasses, but his companions 
made unanimous protestation that they 
would believe any statement he made, and 
the Colonel settled back comfortably in 
his chair to tell the story which they 
demanded. 

“You will have to listen to the story of 
the famous war of the white elephants, 
then,”’ he said, good-naturedly, “a struggle 
which will remain famous in the circus 
world as long as the big tops are spread. 
It was in the good old days of fierce com- 
petition in the business, the days when the 


press agents earned every dollar of their; 


salaries, and sometimes had to go to the 
extent of saying things in print which were 
not strictly true. There was intense rivalry 
between the two big shows, the P. T. Bar- 
num and the Forepaugh aggregations, and 
the bitter feeling between the proprietors 
was transmitted to the employees. The 
advance agents would steal each other’s 
printed matter and posters out of the ex- 
press offices, and you could always count on 
a fight between the canvas men whenever 
the two shows were close enough together. 
They would damage each other’s property, 
loosen nuts on the wagons so that the 
wheels would come off and cause upsets, 
and do anything to embarrass the rival 
show. 

“Each show tried to outdo the other at 
every point; advertising, number of per- 
formers, length of the street parade, menag- 
erie collection and everything which money 
could buy. They started in to see which 
could get the largest herd of elephants, 
each advertising the largest herd in cap- 
tivity, and that competition raised the 
price of elephants all over the world and 
denuded every small Zoological Park in 
Europe, while it pretty nearly bankrupted 
the shows to feed them. We had eighty 
with the Barnum circus, and finally Mr. 
Barnum came to me and said that he had 
purchased a Sacred White Elephant and 
told me to start giving it publicity. Of 
course, I didn’t know anything about that 
particular kind of elephant, but as I always 
like to be perfectly accurate in my state- 
ments I made a scientific study of it. | 
found that, as a matter of fact, there was 
no such thing as a white elephant known 
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“Walking upon its hind legs, BAcK WARD.” 


in natural history, although there was an 
occasional absence of the usual pigment in 
the skins of some beasts which gave them 
a trifle lighter color, and that these animals 
were apt to have a few spots on the body 
which were nearly white, just as you some- 
times hear of a negro who is spotted. 
When such a spot occurs in the center of 
the forehead, the Buddhists regard the 
beast as sacred, from the fact that the god, 
Buddha, is always depicted as wearing a 
jewel in that position and it is looked upon 
as his special mark of protection. It is the 
ambition of every Indian Rajah to possess 
one, for then he is billed as ‘The Lord of 
the Sacred White Elephant,’ a title which 
seems to fill a long-felt want in the heart 
of an Oriental potentate. 

“Well, Barnum’s agent had, by some 
hook or crook, procured one of these and 
sent it to London, but owing to the late- 
ness of the season it was decided to leave it 
there in the Zoological Gardens and get up 
a controversy which, in itself, would be a 
good advertisement for it. The average 
Englishman is very fond of writing to the 
Times to expose a fraud, and we knew that 
there would be a protest from those who 
would be disappointed in the brute’s color. 
There are hundreds of retired officers who 
have served in India living in London, and 
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‘‘Forepaugh had eminent scientists examine the beast.”’ 


they know all about Sacred White Ele- 
phants and time hangs heavily on their 
hands. They were only too anxious to 
certify to its genuineness, and they wrote 
the peppery kind of replies to the criticisms 
which might be expected from men who 
had spent the best years of their lives under 
a hot sun and lived upon curries and red 
peppers. Of course, I saw that the letters 
were copied in the home papers, and before 
the circus season opened I had the Great 
American Public watching anxiously for 
the reported sailing of the Sacred White 
Elephant. 

“| should have been on my guard, for the 
Forepaugh bunch just kept sawing wood 
and saying nothing, but whenever I met 
their press agent he gave me the quiet 
laugh. Our elephant was finally shipped, 
and you can imagine that I made the most 
of it in the papers. I had ’em filled up for 
two days, and then, while ours was still in 
midocean,out comes Forepaugh’s announce- 
ment that his Sacred White Elephant 
would land in New York the following day. 
I knew it was a fake, for they were very 


difficult to obtain, but they stole our 
thunder, just the same. I managed to get 
a peep at it while it was being unloaded, 
and although it was only a dirty, yellowish 
color, | knew that it would make ours look 
like a decided brunette by comparison. 
They had worked it well and kept it quiet, 
but knowing that there was a nigger in the 
woodpile and that money would bring him 
out, | spent it like a drunken sailor in try- 
ing to get information. 

“‘Forepaugh had eminent scientists ex- 
amine the beast and give their certificates 
that it was genuine, and all the inside infor- 
mation I could get was that the elephant 
had been purchased through Cross, the 
great animal dealer in Liverpool, and that 
it had been kept secluded in his place there 
all winter. Sam Watson, who was Fore- 
paugh’s foreign agent, and his groom, a 
man named Telford, were the only people 
who had access to it, and they had spent 
hours every day in its stall. Cross would 
give us no information as to how or where 
he obtained the elephant, for Forepaugh 
bought all of the animals for his menagerie 
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through him, while we dealt with his great 
rival, Hagenbeck, of Hamburg. 
‘“‘Forepaugh got all the newspaper space 
for the next few days, and when our ele- 
phant finally arrived it looked mighty dark- 
colored for awhite elephant when compared 
with the fake one. It was hard to educate 
the people up to the significance of the 
little white spot in the center of the fore- 
head, but any one but a blind man could 
see that Forepaugh’s fake was lighter in 
color. Wewent at it, horse, foot and artil- 
lery, and the fight cost the two shows more 
than a quarter of a million dollars, and 
lasted until we patched up a truce in St. 
Louis to save us both from going into bank- 
ruptcy. I got some of Cross’s employees 
to swear that they had seen the elephant 
being painted in Liverpool, and Forepaugh 
replied by getting a commission of scientific 
sharps from Ann Arbor to examine the 
beast and swear that the color was natural. 
There was good money in perjury and 
scientific opinions those days, but | never 
let up for a minute in my endeavor to get 
at the truth of the matter, for 1 knew it was 
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hanky panky and I am a diligent searcher 
after truth, especially when a rival has 
sunk it to the bottom of a well. | experi- 
mented with some of our elephants until I 
nearly took their thick hides off, but I could 
get no satisfactory results until I called in 
Marchand, the chemist, and asked him if 
he could give me something to bleach an 
elephant. He had an especially strong 
solution of peroxide of hydrogen made up, 
and | selected the smallest animal out of 
our herd of eighty to try iton. It happened 
to be the one which you just saw working 
on the ballyhoo over there, which you 
noticed was the ordinary slate color. We 
soaked cloths in the peroxide and covered 
the beast with them and then put blankets 
ontop. After they had been on for a while 
we washed the animal with ammonia and 
water and repeated the performance until 
that elephant was as white as snow. 

“ Forepaugh was to open in Philadelphia, 
so I shipped our fake over there, and when 
they had their street parade | followed 
right behind it with our bleached animal 
on a truck which was liberally placarded. 


“Then Sam and his groom, Telford, proceeded to get busy.” 
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The notices called attention to the fact 
that Forepaugh’s alleged sacred elephant 
was simply painted and that the men who 
did it were bunglers at the business. ‘Look 
AT Tu1s One!’ read our largest placard. 
‘We TELL YOU tnat iT ts A FAKE! 
So is Forepaugh’s, but he won’t tell! This 
is A BETTER JOB BY A BETTER 
ARTIST!’ That made the Forepaugh 
people hot, and they replied with a new 
bunch of affidavits and expert opinions 
from a lot of University of Pennsylvania 
professors. That couldn’t offset our show- 
up, though, and the whole situation had 
become so mixed that the public thought 
all of the elephants were fakes. We had 
the only genuine one and the best fake 
also, but they were a pair of white ele- 
phants in every sense of the term, and a 
losing proposition. The one which we had 
bleached would only keep white for about 
two weeks, and as each treatment cost sev- 
en hundred dollars Barnum called me off. 
The Forepaugh bunch was trying to poison 
it, and as the whole thing was dead as a 
money-making venture and white elephants 
a drug in the market, we let this one regain 
its natural color. When the great herd 
was broken up it was sold off, and I never 
Saw it again until to-night.” 

“But what was the inside history of the 
Forepaugh white elephant?” asked one of 
his companions, and the Colonel smiled as 
he lighted a fresh cigar. 

“T never knew it until this year, when 
one night over a friendly drink Sam Wat- 
son, who is now a clown with the Big Show, 
confessed the whole thing. Forepaugh is 
dead and the shows have been consoli- 
dated, so there is no further object in keep- 
ing the thing quiet. It seems that Fore- 
paugh’s agents found out that Barnum 
had purchased the elephant from an im- 
pecunious Indian Rajah; in fact he had 
purchased two, the first one having died 
on its way to England. It was the mis- 
direction of a cable announcing the death 
and ordering another at any cost which 
put them wise to the fact that Barnum had 
a rarity. Watson had never heard of a 
sacred elephant, but he started out to get 
one when he read that cablegram. They 
were scarce articles, and Barnum had 
bought the only two which were to be had 
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for love or money in all India, so he and 
Cross got their heads together and started 
out to manufacture a bogus one in Liver- 
pool. 

“‘They prepared a closed stall which was 
always kept locked and put an elephant 
in it—just a common, or garden, elephant. 
Then Sam and his groom, Telford, pro- 
ceeded to get busy with bath bricks, pum- 
ice stone and a barrel of white aniline dye. 
I imagine they had a pretty hard winter’s 
work and it was certainly a tough period 
for the elephant, because they had to scrape 
about half the skin off the poor brute be- 
fore the dye would take hold. They finally 
succeeded in getting him several shades 
lighter than normak, all except about eigh- 
teen inches at the end of thetrunk. They 
could do nothing with that on account of 
the habit of the beast which was always 
mussing around in its bedding, searching 
for stray peanuts. 

“They kept in touch with the London 
Zoo and found out when we were to ship 
the genuine one, and then got their fake on 
a steamer which would land it in New York 
a few days ahead of us. Of course, they 
had to keep working at it all the way over, 
but they kept it quiet and no one caught 
on. When the scientific sharps came to 
examine it, Sam would hoist the trunk up 
in the air while he drew their attention 
to the marvelous whiteness of the under 
side, and no one caught on to the fact that 
the end of the trunk was the natural color. 

“He let them remove some bits of skin 
for microscopic examination, to prove that 
no dye was used, but he always had them 
taken from the inner side of the foreleg near 
the body, from which the natural pigment 
is absent in all elephants. Sam swears 
that they never had to fix one of the ex- 
perts; they were only too anxious to get 
the advertisement, and they were prepared 
to swear, and did in this particular case, 
that black was white. 

“T have a few gray hairs in my head, and 
most of them came during the strain of 
that fight. The game isn’t what it used 
to be and I’m glad that it isn’t, and let me 
tell you, as a result of long experience, that 
the worst thing which can happen to a man 
is to have a white elephant, fake or genuine, 
on his hands.” 


TOWARD THE 


BLUE 


MOUNTAIN 


A WINTER WALK 


By EDWINA STANTON BABCOCK 


HAVE called twice to Misery, but he 
does not come. He can be heard 
barking with the ecstasied shriek he 
affects at the back kitchen door, and | 
know he is following cook, who bears a 
pan of bones and crusts out to his kennel. 

There seems to be little use in waiting 
for him, for who knows how big and buri- 
able some of those bones may be? It seems 
best to go on, with the firm resolve to 
receive Misery, when he catches up with 
me, with a haughty disregard, for though 
one may be neither a bone nor a crust, one 
cannot help feeling entitled to a certain 
amount of preference and appreciation. 

But, on turning the corner, I can hear 
him behind me, following hard, a flopping 
sound to his great padded footfalls; and 
up he bounds, profuse, explanatory, apolo- 
getic; waving every signal known to the 
code with his handsome plume of a tail. 
He pokes his cold black nose into my 
hanging hand, with the innocent assurance 
of one accustomed to be forgiven, and then, 
snuffing the frosty air, he springs out on a 
plunging run ahead, flinging his elastic 
legs in a riotous see-saw gallop. 

The morning is cold and clear. There 
is an intensely blue sky, that appears to 
be calling something very like “Hurrah!” 
over the hills and the river. But it meets 
with no answering joy in the trees, shrink- 
ing along the road in attenuated definite- 
ness of outline. Everywhere they seem 
to cringe and huddle, as if in a martyrdom 
of cold. 

The road leads away from the village, 
and along hummocked swamps and lanes 
still green with winter fern, on a lonely 
favorite way of its own, until it reaches 
the foot of the Blue Mountain, which 
fronts like an azure wall to stop it. So 
confronted, so baffled, it seems to give 
up any quest it might have had, and aban- 


dons its purpose gently, with no appear- 
ance of having been thwarted, stopping 
at the base of the gaunt crags with a look 
of perfect indifference and plain abrupt- 
ness. The Blue Mountain, however, is an 
old challenge to Misery and me; not only 
do we stand in awe of the manner in which 
it has disciplined the road, which we know 
in reality to be a fickle, saucy piece, full 
of coquetries and inconsistencies, but we 
think it must be of itself a sort of doorless 
temple, and that in its inner courts burn 
all winter the vestal flames that color the 
blue hepatica and the glowing cardinal 
flower; we have grown to feel sure that 
there, in that inner court, move long pro- 
cessions of dryads, chanting the sagas of 
old oak trees, hewn, and gone to their 
fathers, and that there is the Loom of 
Nature weaving veils for Spring. 

Where the mountain rears tallest and 
most bleak we prowl and pry; wondering 
if it would care to take the trouble to let 
fall a bowlder, and so crush us, who frolic 
around its feet; and whether the sternness 
of its seared blind face might not turn into 
tenderness and love, if we but knew how 
to read. But we have never found out, 
for when it hears us coming, far down the 
road, it hides away its mystic, sacred things, 
and stands to meet us with an old shut 
look of inexorable impenetrability. 

We hardly ever keep to a straight line 
on our way to the Blue Mountain. Misery 
has important data relating to rabbits and 
squirrels, which he likes to verify, and he 
stops at this and that lonely hole, no matter 
how forsaken it may look, with a whole 
world of keen inquiry in his sniffs. None 
of these holes have had much romance 
about them; they appear mostly to be 
without form and void, and if they have 
ever had an occupant it was some quiet, 
unassuming character. But the vital thing 
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to Misery is that a hole is an aperture and 
therefore provokes intense vigilance and 
suspicion. I, myself, am not investiga- 
tive, but I have great respect for Misery’s 
responsibilities, and while he roots and 
sniffs, I fall into dreams, with an old de- 
licious sense of irresponsibility that some- 
times comes to those who have nothing 
heavier on their consciences than a few 
white lies and one or two extraordinary 
stupidities, and who are able thus to lose 
themselves in outdoor revery. 

For the ordinary people of this world, 
who have neither greatly sinned nor known 
the passion of great repentance, experience 
some few joys that belong solely to the 
Ordinary; perhaps it is they alone of the 
tribes of humanity, who can with impun- 
ity forget the duties and fads and theories 
which go to make up the average human 
existence, who can Yogi-ize themselves in- 
to a state of hueless and shapeless entity, 
with their very senses drawn in like tenta- 
cles, so that the spirit that is within them 
may more fully possess them. Kings are 
chained to their thrones, and heroes and 
beauties are driven before the anger of 
their separate gods of power and pride, 
on the ceaseless treadmill of the centuries, 
but the Ordinary dares to leave it all when 
it frets him. He leans against a rock or 
a fence, and gazing up at a tulip-tree, 
which holds its hundreds of little glisten- 
ing cups out to the blue, sees miniature 
Holy Grails revealed to him. He drinks 
sparkling air, and feels himself crowned 
with sunbeams; he dreams out and away 
over the unwritten pages of his future and 
back over the scroll of his past; and here, 
blunted and worn and faded with adjust- 
ment to all that comes inevitably in his 
life, he muses hopefully upon those few 
things he has ever held to and believed in, 
forgets the sharp, hard life he knows, and 
counts his little Grails with a happy and 
prophetic faith. 

It may appear to be unsociable, my 
never taking any one but Misery to the 
Blue Mountain; and lonely, too; for Mis- 
ery, like most people who love company, 
generally forgets what is due that com- 
pany, and he leaves me solitary a good deal 
of the time. But there is excuse for him: 
All his life Misery has believed that he is 
to do something great in the way of run- 
ning things down; and I must say that 
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he is faithful to his ideal. He lives with 
his nose to the ground. He chases mere 
ghosts, mere phantoms, and shadows of 
rabbits and chipmunks. He scents the 
wildest possibilities in the chancest twig 
or the most casual dried leaf, and full of 
a burning belief that his day has come, 
rushes off to be fooled by a distant rustle 
in the bushes. He has often seemed to 
wish that I shared his enthusiasms, thinks 
it would help if 1 were to penetrate thick- 
ets on all-fours, with my ears alert and 
well pointed. “Why”’—he ponders—“ain’t 
they more lively? Why don’t they sniff 
more?” and he looks so kindly contempt- 
uous for my order of beings that I hardly 
know how to explain to him that with me 
absence of sniffing is mere lack of belief; 
that I don’t at all sympathize with him, 
that I am perfectly sure that there is 
nothing to pursue, and that if there were, 
he would never catch it! I don’t believe 
in him, but | try not to let him see it, for 
there is something sublime about Misery’s 
faith that he is to achieve; and every time 
he bounds off from my side on a new fool’s 
errand | honor him, for there is a sort of 
lesson in his faithfulness to his instincts, 
his eagerness to use the good gifts God has 
given him. 

As for the loneliness of the walk to the 
Blue Mountain, it is difficult to determine 
who would care to go with Misery and me. 
As | think of it, I realize how rarely the 
choice of one’s companion is made for an 
excursion of this kind. 

The people who eat with us, those who 
drive in carriages and sail in boats with us, 
those with whom we converse baldly on 
their or our chance topic, are simply peo- 
ple who happened. They occurred with 
the place and the hour; and they and we 
try to make the best of it. All the com- 
panions we might have chosen for this 
and that walk of life seem to have sifted 
into other ways. Over and over again 
one realizes that if all mankind and woman- 
kind were to be set up in two long rows, 
between which one might walk down for 
the purpose of singling out friends, he 
never should have fixed upon those faulty 
and sadly lacking persons who have be- 
come so irrevocably part of his existence; 
he is equally sure that no one of them 
would ever have chosen him. Yet, fancy- 
ing the two rows to exist and one’s self 
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making a choice of a companion—not for 
dull utilitarian existence, not for battles 
or feasts, nor for the inevitable quarrel of 
souls that we call marriage, but just for a 
walk to one’s particular mecca of relaxa- 
tion and relief, to any Blue Mountain of 
human experience— it becomes difficult 
to decide on a selection. Perhaps, for 
such a pilgrimage, one’s first choice would 
fall upon some character of great fineness 
and sweetness, full of delicate sympathy, 
and of a passionate joy in interpretation. 
One would love, while walking, to look 
into a rare face all flushed with true senses 
of beauty and eloquent with appreciation 
of all the sights and sounds held dearest. 

But would one dare? Outside of the 
scandalizing of little soft shoes by his 
rough roads and the slap of the wind on 
delicate cheeks, would there not be a great 
gulf fixed between such personalities and 
his? Would he feel that such ones caught 
his illusions and shared his wayside 
dreams? Would he not, rather, see him- 
self through their eyes, a vague, restless 
tramp, and they in turn appear to him 
pathetic little figures, timid, faded, and 
picturesque, more like flowers gone to seed 
than living things with souls? 

The problem, therefore, instead of lessen- 
ing with reflection, grows. There are the 
clever persons with their seven or eight 
tongues, well controlled, that they may be 
brilliant in many foreign silences. There 
are the people who are going to be heard 
from, and those who have just escaped it. 
There are the quiet persons with vacant 
eyes and long ears, who take notes and have 
schemes up their sleeves and secrets in 
their hearts. There are the Strenuous, who 
converse as if all life were looking for a re- 
ceipted bill or cleaning the attic. There 
are the too-funny Punch and Judy people, 
all twists and winks; and the cheerful per- 
sons who are usual and annoying, and who, 
combining aggressiveness with many sorts 
of back- and knee-slapping, bring all terms 
of social intercourse down to “Is that sor” 
“T told you so!” and ““What’s the answer to 
that?” Misery, the dumb, takes 
the place of them all: The garrulous gener- 
al-manager people, the too-sweet, tuberose 
characters, and those who are supposed to 
have “charm,” and who repeat and insist 
upon all things with imbecile futility. | 
wonder if he knows that, though he, too, 
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only happened, I would not take one hun- 
dred specimens of the salt of the earth in 
exchange for Misery. 

There are cross-roads on the way to the 
Blue Mountain, all of them very tempting 
and inviting, and saucily defiant at the 
insistence of the sad old signpost, that, 
standing where they cross, tries to straight- 
en out their tangle of destinations. The 
signpost is faded, and it seems to have a 
shamed realization of its obliterations, but 
it is full of honest zeal, andlooks grieved 
and worried that it cannot control the 
resistless ways of the roads, and that so 
few travelers consult its blurred warnings. 
Where the four roads lead, however, seems 
to make little difference to the farmers’ 
wives riding home from town; they sit in 
an endless dream of potato calculations, 
the reins hang loosely, and old Sorrel 
crashes through frozen puddles, the ice 
splintering under his heavy shoes, and 
appears to be left to jog along in any direc- 
tion he pleases. 

Since no one comes down the roads to 
tell me where they lead, I have grown to 
believe that there are cities of enchant- 
ment at the end of each, from which no 
one ever cares to return. 

I know, as I gaze up one of the bare, 
brown roads, that it leads to a City of Sum- 
mer, where there are long waves of fruit- 
lands and billows of gray and green wheat. 
Groves of trees hang heavy with pome- 
granates and great golden globes of bread- 
fruit. I know that there the upland and 
hill orchards are thick with stout trees 
full of cherries gleaming like gems, and that 
acres of scarlet strawberries and juicy 
blackberries spread away to sunny groves 
of peaches and plums, and that they are 
all growing full, splendid, and spilling with 
happy wines, under one nourishing sky. 

Misery and | have half decided to take 
one of the cross-roads and try our luck at 
reaching one of the enchanted cities. We 
are pretty sure we should find low-roofed 
houses, far enough apart to be glad to see 
each other, and green fields innocent of 
being called ‘real estate at low rates,” 
where the violets have lain in their cradles 
for centuries and waked up every spring, 
without seeing dread apparitions of cast- 
off bonnets, or having to grow near a 
sorrowful old shoe, or abandoned and dis- 
solute bottles and cans. 
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Misery puts his head into my hand, and 
looks thoughtful and a little disappoint- 
ed; evidently he is disturbed that I linger 
so long at the cross-roads, and so I start 
briskly on again. We go over a plank- 
bridge—for a brook runs diagonally un- 
der the interlaced mat of the roads—and 
keep on toward the Blue Mountain. 

I am glad to get past the brook. It 
seems to be a very old and sunless brook, 
out of patience with everything and anx- 
ious to get away and be gloomy by itself. 
Its very voice iscontentious. It is a regu- 
lar old-maid of a brook, thin and gray and 
hollow; chiding the little rowdy stones 
that try to trip it up, and fretting at the 
banks that tear its lacy skirts. Perhaps 
it will cheer up in the spring; I hope so; 
but one becomes very suspicious of the 
brooks he meets with on his travels; he 
finds very unimportant and trickly ones, 
that he feels certain will never arrive, go- 
ing conscientiously through all the pretty 
poses of a certain brook that Lord Tenny- 
son celebrated in his verse. Brooks feel 
that much giggle and gush is expected of 
them, and they start to tell stories, and 
stop in the middle, and shrug their shoul- 
ders and dimple, for all the world like 
sunny, brown-eyed little women, flutter- 
ing and smiling and humming small scraps 
of song. Perhaps that old brook we have 
passed is just posing; at all events, “ru- 
ined with brawling and caterwauling,” 
like the brooks of Mr. Henley’s verse, she 
“enchants no more.” And as I leave her 
far behind I wonder why she does not 
make friends with the old signpost; they 
both are ancient, they both have a griev- 
ance, and | think they would both enjoy 
a little gossip. Surely at a cross-roads 
there must be plenty to see and hear, to 
marvel at and to deplore! 

The last thing before we reach the Blue 
Mountain is a single lonely house that 
stands cat-a-cornered, looking skittish and 
wall-eyed, as if afraid to find itself in so 
wild a place, and giving the impression 
that it is an uncertain character of a house 
and may be subject to fits. But this first 
uneasy feeling about it overcome, one sees 
that it has all its life been a reliable struc- 
ture, homely, perhaps, but endowed with 
integrity. It looks, too, as if it might be 
very comfortable inside, for little white 
curtains frill the windows, and circum- 
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spect geraniums in pots give cheer to the 
otherwise rather hysterical glimmer of the 
panes. In the dooryard a squat bush 
suns clean dish-towels, and a clothes-line 
is clutched by a buoyant family wash, 
which, struggling bravely in the wind, is 
at times unable to maintain the separate 
dignities of its differing garments, and oc- 
casionally relapses into an abandoned and 
unseemly behavior. 

This is the home of Red Mittens, who 
is almost four years old, and who deserts 
his laborious play when Misery and I go 
by, and comes and clings to the gate. It 
is evident that he leaves important affairs 
to converse with me, so I try to be inter- 
esting, and, by degrees, Red Mittens and 
I have solved the personal equation, have 
come to short talks and are inevitably 
arrived—with certain reserves—at an easy 
familiarity of discourse. First, however, 
Misery has to be subdued. The sight of 
an army of chickens that gather hopefully 
at the sound of our voices irritates him; 
around the side of the wall-eyed house 
they come running in a swift stream, with 
clumsy, chickenly skedaddle. Misery, low- 
ering his head, watches them pecking at 
the ground; he notes the conspicuously 
decorous undertone in which they ex- 
change observations and their air of rigid 
propriety. With a cold eye he regards 
their fussing, sidewise aititudes of care- 
ful consideration, and he grins with fierce 
dislike. Now Misery has always resent- 
ed the foolish attitude of these chickens 
toward his presence, and their gawky, 
straddling run from his tentative approach. 
If they are afraid—if they are afraid! 
his tail grows rigid—why do they show 
such monstrous assurance and advance 
so near to him in their insulting, peck- 
ing progress? All of a sudden there is a 
scramble and a squawk, and a stream of 
running fowls makes the earth seem to 
reel—and then, I have the blinking Misery 
by the collar, and am pounding him with 
all my strength, Red Mittens looking on 
in approval. It is a curious arrangement 
of nature which permits Misery to believe 
that | am his master; he, did he know his 
strength, could eat me up, and if it is my 
intellect that makes me his superior, | 
ought to be able to govern him without 
blows. So that my chastisement of him 
appears altogether in a doubtful light, 
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save that Red Mittens hanging to the gate 
applauds me vehemently. Misery only 
whines a little, lying down with a humbled 
nose between repentant paws, and one eye 
cocked up at me, the other closed in a long 
wink. He looks knowing, and suggests, 
seemingly, that my wrath is only a play 
to the gallery. 

Red Mittens I have won entirely through 
personal charm, and our discourse, lack- 
ing any responsibility, is always sprightly. 
He has a tactful way of feigning shyness, 
and sometimes he pretends enormous em- 
barrassment, which of course brings me 
out wonderfully. So that, at every meet- 
ing, first | ask him what his name is, 
and he tells me; then he asks me what 
mine is, and | tell him. With that much 
preliminary and observance of custom we 
grow informal, and proceed to exchange 
all manner of revelations about ourselves. 

One thing particularly that is fine about 
Red Mittens is that he never seems to 
remember that | told him differently about 
myself the time before, nor has difficulty 
in reconciling my conflicting statements. 
I feel sure that he appreciates that some- 
times one must leave one truth in order 
to pursue another, and he is always very 
liberal and tolerant. I have confided to 
him a good deal about the Blue Mountain, 
and asked him if it is not indeed a sort of 
temple, and if he, living so near, has not 
sometimes worshiped there. I have asked 
him which he considers most lonely, chil- 
dren or grown-ups, and let him know how 
grateful | am that he does not shut me 
out from his confidence. 

Once in a while Red Mitten’s mother 
comes and looks out from between the 
geraniums, to see if he is all right; then 
she moves away from the window, evi- 
dently satisfied that | am not a kidnapper. 
She seems to have, however, a reason for 
not coming out and bidding me good day. 
Red Mittens says that the “‘reason”’ is the 
baby—a little girl who wakes up and 
cries—and by and by I see that what he 
says is true, for the mother comes to the 
window again, this time with the “reason” 
in her arms. 

Between the geranium plants, I can 
make out the absorbed, placid and mys- 
terious sleep of the tiny, indifferent face 
on her breast, and see her bending over 
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it, low-browed, gentle-necked, her face 
and figure drooping in an exquisite ten- 
derness. How little she realizes how like 
to famous paintings she is, how sublime 
her office and attitude; how little she 
wists of the toil and love and life that 
have gone into painting and preserving 
the sacred import of the type she so un- 
consciously represents; how little, in her 
humble love, she recognizes sublime and 
eternal purposes. Thinks, probably, that 
it seems strange to care for tramping about, 
as does the wanderer with the big dog, and 
hopes Red Mittens will not take cold. At 
last I turn away, for the sun stares down 
from the middle of the sky and it is a 
long way home. The Blue Mountain looms 
nearer and nearer and the still woods grow 
more ghostly, stretching away on either 
hand. Listening to the sound of my own 
steps on the hard road, | take in the 
beauty of the solitude and realize that he 
is happiest who walks to his Blue Moun- 
tain alone. 

For, after a while, there comes a chry- 
salis-like feeling to the mind that dwells 
apart; a sense of weaving and evolving, 
in a dark and soundless privacy, to some 
beautiful fulfillment, some web that col- 
ors and covers all one’s life, which can 
never be rent or frayed, and which re- 
leases one at intervals on airy and happy 
flights. Yet the lonely figure that wanders 
through winter woods does not always 
move thoughtfully and in silence; for the 
heart passing so near birch and hazel wands 
feels the tap of some slender rod that 
divines its fullness, and so it lifts, and 
breaks into song. Then it seems not lonely 
that there is none near to criticise nor to 
blame; that it all passes, as do the songs of 
birds, into the great secret of the woods. 

When I sing, however, Misery leaves 
his quest, and there in the leafless woods, 
under the shadow of the Blue Mountain, 
puts his head in my hand, then on my foot, 
in token of fealty, and keeps on wagging 
his tail. For all its powers of expression, 
I think Misery’s tail does sometimes fail 
him; he feels more than he can ever make 
it express. But the grand thing is, that 
though he can’t tell me how much he loves 
me, he never gives up trying, and in that 
respect, | am inclined to believe, tails are 
better than tongues. 
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A hunter's cabin high up in the Selkirks. 





MULE DEER HUNTING IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


By R. LECKIE-EWING 


HE mule deer holds its own in the 
face of civilization in a truly won- 
derful manner, often remaining for 
years in close proximity to settled country, 
where other big game has long since dis- 
appeared. He is very tenacious of life, 
being in this respect like all other deer, 
except the wapiti, which for some unknown 
reason has neither the pluck nor the stam- 
ina of the others, and often succumbs in a 
short distance to a wound which a mule 
deer would carry for days without very ap- 
parent inconvenience. Sometimes a mule 
deer, even when hit in a vital spot, will 
gallop along for several hundred yards be- 
fore he drops. If the wound is not a se- 
rious one he will travel for days, keeping 
on the alert all the time and showing little 
sign of distress. If not pursued, he will 
occasionally lie down to rest, but at the 
slightest sound he is up and off long before 
the sportsman is near enough to shoot. 

It is, therefore, a bad plan to immedi- 
ately pursue a wounded beast; but sit still 
for an hour or so, giving the animal time 
to lie down and for the wound to stiffen. 
If this is done, he is the more reluctant 
to start up afresh, and by very cautious 
stalking the hunter may come upon him 
ere he is again out of range. 

A surer way still, if the snow is on the 
ground, is to leave the animal till the next 
morning, when possibly he may have suc- 
cumbed to his wound during the night, or 
the wound may have become so painful 
that the animal can be easily approached 
and his misery ended. In any case, I 
think it is always a great pity to fire un- 
less one has a good chance of killing the 
animal outright, but even with care and 
shooting as humanely as possible, accidents 
will happen and the vital spots be missed. 
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In some places dogs are used to track the 
wounded, and often show wonderful skill 
in the pursuit. I have heard of collies 
and even pointers being so utilized. These 
do not of course attack, but are used to 
bring the wounded animal to bay. This 
mode of hunting is not to be recommend- 
ed, on account of the disturbance which all 
other game in the neighborhood is naturally 
subjected to. A hunting country where 
dogs are used is soon depleted of its deer. 

Undoubtedly the best way to hunt mule 
deer is by stalking or still-hunting. This 
applies equally to the mountainous regions 
where pines and firs and bunch grass cover 
the hill-sides, or in the valleys below, where 
mule deer are fond of browsing on the 
shoots of cotton-wood, maple or red willow. 

Most of my hunting has been done 
in mountainous regions, where timbered 
benches stretching for miles on end are 
here and there intersected by deep and 
rocky gulches. In the valleys below the 
hunting is somewhat easier, but many pre- 
cautions have to be taken (if game is at all 
scarce) ere success can be attained. The 
hunter should be on the spot well before 
daylight, as after the sun rises the deer be- 
take themselves to the higher altitudes, 
where as a rule they rest in their cover 
until evening approaches. Rarely are 
these wary animals seen lying down, but 
if by chance the sportsman does happen 
to run across them in such a position, he 
requires to be remarkably quick in taking 
aim, as their wonderful springing leaps 
take them out of range in a few seconds. 
However, it is only in districts where they 
have been much hunted that they show 
such extreme wariness, and where the 
stalking and bringing down of an old buck 
is such a difficult matter. In the more 
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remote valleys and mountains where they 
are still plentiful they are not nearly so 
shy, and without much trouble easy shoot- 
ing can be had. 

Some twelve or fifteen years ago mule 
deer were very plentiful in most of the 
better known districts of British Columbia, 
and Indians and white men alike could 
shoot all they wanted without having to 
go through any serious preparations for 
camping out. Now their numbers are 
sadly diminished, yet during the spring 
months small bands of mule deer does can 
still be seen in the early morn, wandering 
along the shores of the lakes; and it is at 
this time, when they are heavy with fawn 
and in the poorest condition, that the butch- 
ering Siwashes kill the poor animals, which 
are then quite tame. 

The shooting season opens on the first 
of September, when both the bucks and 
does are in splendid fettle, and are usually 
found on the lower ranges of the moun- 
tains, where they are easily hunted. As 
a rule they are seen feeding in or around 
patches of thick underbrush, or in narrow 
gulches, where the shoots of willow or 
maple are still in leaf and tender. On the 
pine-clad benches, bunch grass furnishes 
their main diet. 

It was near the end of October this year 
ere we went on our first hunt, which proved 
to be a somewhat lucky one. Close to our 
orchards tracks were much more numerous 
than usual, and a few odd deer had been 
seen at different times feeding close to the 
lake shores. We therefore decided to hunt 
the range land close to our place before 
attempting the more serious work of pack- 
ing our tents, blankets, grub, etc., farther 
back in the mountains. 

On a clear, bright morning three of us 
started out with our rifles and my well- 
broken retriever at our heels. The climb- 
ing was easy, there being little or no under- 
brush and few fallen trees to hinder our 
passage. The mountain sides were not 
too steep, and flat benches here and there 
divided each slope from that higher up. 
The timber was not too thick, and consist- 
ed of huge bull pines and Douglas fir. A 
few deep ravines intercepted our upward 
climb, but it was in these that we expected 
to come across the quarry. Accordingly I 
decided to follow up a favorite gulch while 
the other two guns struck off to my left, 
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where some large patches of young cover 
occasionally tempted the deer to stay and 
feed well on in the forenoon. 

I had left my companions scarcely more 
than twenty minutes when I heard the 
crack of a rifle quickly followed by several 
others, and ran in the direction.of the 
shooting. But I was too late to join in 
the sport, and had the melancholy satisfac- 
tion of seeing two fine bucks and a doe 
dashing off out of range, while in front of 
me two dead deer, and a little farther off 
a splendid old buck had fallen. 

The small herd had, it seems, been sur- 
prised, some lying down, some feeding in 
a small clump of willows, and ere they 
could locate their enemies and get into 
their stride, two of their number, both 
young bucks, had been dropped. The old 
buck had fallen by a pretty shot through 
the neck while bounding along through a 
clump of pines. It is a most unusual 
occurrence to run into mule deer in this 
manner, as they are very seldom off their 
guard. 

Possibly more deer are shot after the 
first snowfall than at any other time. This 
usually occurs about mid-November. A 
fall of six or eight inches will show where 
the deer are; the tracks are easily followed 
and no discomfort is experienced, as is the 
case later on when the snow gets too deep 
and the weather colder. 

One hunt at such a time stands out in 
my memory clearer than any other, al- 
though I did not get my deer. 

I was camped high on a favorite range 
where deer were often plentiful. Their 
usual feed was pretty well snowed over 
and the herds were feeding around the 
small or jack-pine—a common resort with 
them when the snow is very deep. Early 
one frosty morning I had gone scarcely 
half a mile from camp when I ran into the 
fresh tracks of a mighty buck—his hoofs 
being larger than any | had yet seen in the 
country, and almost as heavy as a cari- 
bou’s. To follow a moving deer is usually 
a mistake, yet I decided to do so and take 
my chances. On and on he led me over 


many a pine-clad ridge, down and across 
deep ravines, over rocky bluffs, mile after 
mile | kept at it, with never a glimpse of 
my quarry. Evidently my stalking was 
at fault and he had heard my stealthy 
footsteps, for he never rested nor fed on 
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his way. The midday sun had already 
passed and I was many a weary mile from 
home. Still, I did not like to give in; 
surely the buck would rest ere long. 

Gradually we came into more open coun- 
try where the going was made easier. | 
could see far ahead of me. The tracks 
looked bigger than ever in the more level 
snow. At last I got a glimpse of the game 
high up on a ridge above me and too far 
away to see what sort of head he held. 
Daylight was already beginning to fade, 
and | knew that if he crossed the next deep 
ravine my chance was gone and all my 
weary day’s toil endured in vain. 

I made a circuit, so as to get well above 
him, and was successful in arriving at the 
place | wanted. On peering over a steep 
hog-back, under which I knew the deer 
must be, | saw the big fellow tramping his 
way through a patch of thick brush. Al- 
though well within range I dared not fire, 
as too many branches intervened. It was 
very tempting, yet I held my breath, and 
my finger upon the trigger, ready to let 
drive the moment he gave me anything 
like a clear shot. 

This he was not very long in doing, as 
he suddenly emerged on the opposite side 
of the underbrush some two hundred yards 


off. Taking careful aim, | fired behind 
his shoulder. Up he sprang in the air 


with a mighty leap; down I dashed, with 
my dog ahead of me. | felt sure he would 
never rise again. But alas, when I reached 
the spot nothing was there, save the dent 
of a heavy body and bloody snow. 

I followed the tracks as well as I could 
in the now dim light, but darkness sudden- 
ly came over the scene. | could see neither 
blood nor tracks any longer. It was too 
far to reach my camp that night, so | built 
a fire under a huge Douglas fir, and made 
myself as comfortable as it was possible 
to do on a cold night without food or 
blankets. 

Next morning, as the very faintest 
streaks of daylight showed in the horizon, 
I was up, feeling pretty stiff and cold, but 
sure of my quarry. I followed the bloody 
tracks for half a mile or so, when what was 
my dismay to find the spot where the deer 
had fallen, and beside it the tracks of a 
couple of horses and the footprints of men. 
And so my hunt ended in bitter disappoint- 
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ment, after the hard work I had gone 
through! I never discovered who stole 
my deer, nor have I ever come across the 
tracks of so large a buck since. 

Although one could hardly call it hunt- 
ing, probably one of the pleasantest and 
certainly the easiest way to shoot deer is 
while out sleigh-driving. 

In days gone by it was an easy matter 
in many parts of British Columbia to start 
early in the morning and get several shots 
at deer, which frequented the valley and 
hillsides through which the long wagon 
roads extended. Now, of course, it is a 
much harder matter, as with the advance 
of civilization the mule deer are driven 
farther into the wilds. 

Well do | remember a fine day’s sport 
which two of us enjoyed some years ago. 
On a beautiful December mcrning, with a 
clear sky overhead and bright, crisp snow 
underneath, we started off on a drive of 
some twelve miles, our destination being 
a distant creek where we knew the recent 
cold had driven in several flocks of mallard. 

Merrily the cutter skimmed along 
through the frosty air. Several miles had 
been covered ere we saw any game, but on 
rounding the bend in the road a coyote 
was spotted—only his head showing over 
a distant ridge. We drove sharply in until 
we got opposite him, and as | held the 
reins the doctor got out his trusty rifle. 
It was an extremely difficult shot—a 
coyote’s head at about two hundred yards 
range. However, my friend (who, by the 
way, is far the best gun and rifle shot in 
the valley) took his usual quick aim and 
the animal’s head promptly disappeared. 
We could not tell whether he was hit or 
not. Scarcely had the shot been fired, 
when from behind a small clump of cotton- 
woods a splendid mule deer bounded out, 
and although at least two hundred and 
fifty yards off, and going full swing, the 
rifle again rang out. This time there was 
no mistake, as the deer collapsed without 
amove. Hastily tying up the horses, we 
ran to the fallen deer, and on passing the 
spot where the coyote’s head had been 
seen, we found him dead also, the bullet 
having shattered his head to pulp. The 
deer had a bullet through its heart. These 
were two of the quickest and best shots | 
have ever seen made with a rifle. 





THE NAMES OF: REPTILES 


By C. 


O the Romans we are, of course, 
chiefly indebted, as in the case of 
Reptile from reptilus, meaning 

creeping; and Crocodile from dilus, a liz- 
ard. Serpent is also from the Latin ser- 
pens, creeping, and this from the old San- 
skrit root sarp, with the same meaning. 
This application of the idea of creeping is 
again found in the word Snake, which orig- 
inally came from the Sanskrit naga. The 
old Anglo-Saxon verb has a similar mean- 
ing, and has given us snag, snail and snake. 

Tortoise harks back to the Latin word 
tortus, meaning twisted (hence our word 
tortuous), and came to be applied to these 
slow creatures because of their twisted 
legs. It has suffered many variations in 
its evolution through many tongues; one 
of these variations being turtle, which we 
use to-day to designate the smaller land- 
tortoises. Terrapin and its old forms ter- 
rapene and turpin, on the contrary, origi- 
nated in the New World, in the language 
of the American Redskin. 

Cobra-de-capello is Portuguese for hooded 
snake, while Python is far older, the same 
word being used by the Greeks to denote 
a spirit, demon or evil-soothsayer. This 
name was really given to designate any 
species of large serpent. Boa is Latin and 
was also applied to a large snake, while 
the importance of the character of size 
is seen perhaps in our words bos and bovine. 

The word Viper is interesting; coming 
directly from the Romans, who wrote it 
vipera. This in turn is a contraction of 
the feminine form of the adjective viv- 
pera, in reference to the habit of these 
snakes of bringing forth their young alive. 

Lizard, through such forms as lesarde, 
lezard, lagarto, lacerto, is from the Latin 
lacertus, a lizard; while closely related is 
the word Alligator by way of Jagarto, 
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aligarto to alligator. The prefix may have 
arisen as a corruption of an article and a 
noun, as in the modern Spanish el lagarto— 
a lizard. 

Monitor is Latin for one who reminds, 
but the connection is unknown; while 
Asp can be carried back only to the aspis 
of the Romans, no trace being found in 
the dim vistas of preceding tongues. 

Gecko, the name of certain wall-hunting 
lizards, is derived from their croaking cry; 
while Iguana is a Spanish name taken 
from the old native Haytian appellation 
hbiuana. Anaconda is a mystery. 

Of the word Frog we know nothing, al- 
though through the medium of many lan- 
guages it has had as thorough an evolution 
as in its physical life. At one time or an- 
other it has been frogga, frosk, frosc, fro, 
vrosch and frankr, the latter an Icelandic 
word. We must admit our ignorance in re- 
gard to Toad also, backward research re- 
vealing only tade, tode, ted, toode and tadie, 
the root baffling all study. Pollywog and 
tadpole are delightfully easy. Old forms 
of the former word are pollywig, polewiggle 
and pollywiggle. The last gives us the clue 
in our spelling—pollwiggle, which, reversed 
and interpreted in a modern way, is wiggle- 
head, a most appropriate term for those 
lively little black fellows. Tadpole is some- 
what similar; toad-poll or toad’s-head, also 
very apt when we think of these small- 
bodied larval forms. 

Salamander, wh‘ch is a Greek word of 
Eastern origin, was applied in the earliest 
times to a lizard considered to have the 
power of extinguishing fire. Newt has a 
strange history: originating in a wrong 
division of two words “‘an ewte,” the latter 
being derived from eft, which is far more 
correct than newt, though in use now only 
in a few places. 
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THE VIEW-POINT 
BY CASPAR WHITNEY 


“Making it pay” HE present condition of 
does not pay. = the light-harness_race- 
horse market is not without its lesson, and 
if it be not a pleasing lesson, at least it has 
the value of emphasizing the abiding dif- 
ference between sport and business enter- 
prise. Within the last two years several 
large and prominent stables have been 
thrown upon the market, while the owners 
themselves practically retired from active 
participation in the road-racing game. 
Naturally this has very materially depre- 
ciated the price of the light-harness race 
horse, and rather seriously affected interest 
in amateur or matinée racing. And it is 
rather unfortunate that a slump of this 
character should come to amateur road 
racing at a time when the public has just 
about made up its mind that the speed- 
ways are a good thing and worthy of sup- 
port. 

As I see it, two reasons present them- 
selves for present difficulties: 

(1) The usual American tendency to 
specialize in so high a degree that sport is 
evolved out of the game or it is restricted 
to the favored (wealthy) very few. 

(2) Because sport is always a failure 
when a question of “making it pay” be- 
comes a consideration. 

It has been publicly stated on behalf of 
some of these retiring gentlemen that they 
are giving up the game because there is 
“no financial profit in owning and racing 
a stable of light-harness race horses”; and 
that is what is the matter with light-har- 
ness horse racing of to-day. The profes- 
sional spirit is the matter. A perverted 
idea of sport is the matter. Light-harness 
racing should be no more “profitable” to 
gentlemen than driving, or golf, or any 
other of the pastimes toward which his 
fancy directs him. If the game is too ex- 
pensive—keep out of it. But do not try 
to “make it pay.” It won’t pay. Light- 
harness horse racing among amateurs 
should be viewed as a diversion of gentle- 
men, but a great many of the owners re- 
cently most active in the game kept their 
large stables and followed the circuit more 


as if it were business rather than sport. 
This, of course, does not apply to all, but it 
does to those who quit because they could 
not always win, or because the game could 
not be made financially profitable. 

To the discerning sportsman there is 
nothing surprising in the present condi- 
tion. A dozen years ago, when the so- 
called roadster classes in the New York 
horse show began to be monopolized by the 
light-harness racers, it was easy to forecast 
eventual results. It is the story over again 
of the freak ventures in canoe and yacht 
designing, where ultra evolution of the racer 
killed the game for the average mortal, and 
left it for a few highly specialized and 
long-pursed gentry. But for the Seawan- 
haka-Corinthian and the Larchmont Yacht 
clubs, which came to the rescue with a 
class of small boats on healthy lines, yacht- 
ing around New York would not to-day 
amount to much. Canoeing had none to 
the rescue and, splendid game that it is, 
still flounders—slowly righting itself, how- 
ever, from the knockdown of the special- 
ized racing class. 

The light-limbed, highly-strung trotting 
racer which in Eastern horse shows is ex- 
hibited as a “roadster,” is an absurd anom- 
aly, possible only to the comparatively very 
few men of means, and of no service what- 
ever off the track—no more a roadster, 
in fact, than the racing thoroughbred is a 
saddler. The speedway movement, how- 
ever, is a good one, and light-harness and 
roadster classes are too near the heart of 
the people to permit of their abandonment 
because a few with mistaken ideas of sport 
become disgusted when their stables of spe- 
cialized trotters turn out to be not “‘finan- 
cially profitable.”” In addition to a spirit 
of playing the game for pleasure rather 
than profit, light-harness horse racing re- 
quires quite as much perhaps a clearer dis- 
tinction between the amateur and the pro- 
fessional, not so much as to the letter of 
the law as to the spirit. There are too 
many men in light-harness horse racing 
that pass as amateurs by the grace of tra- 
dition and indulgent committees. 
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Athletics | Now that champion sprinter 
hasalso a Arthur Duffey, after five years 
Lawson. 2 J 


of consecutive and persistent 
lying, has decided to tell the truth, let us 
administer extreme unction and, with a 
peace to his ashes, cut off his performances 
from the amateur record list and dismiss 
him forevermore from discussion among 
amateurs. 

Yet the amazing confession of this erst- 
while “amateur” champion is most ser- 
viceable, and comes at an opportune time 
and condition of athletics. If ever there 
happened anything in the athletic world 
to emphasize the necessity of a change in 
our present system of weighing an athlete’s 
eligibility—Duffey’s confession provides it. 
He shows beyond the glimmer of a doubt 
the impossibility of securing legal evidence 
against an athlete who is both vicious and 
untruthful. His revelations prove that the 
only practicable way to keep amateur sport 
free of ‘“‘crooked”’ athletes like himself, is 
to invest an individual or a committee 
with power to act entirely upon its own 
judgment, and to disqualify where, in its 
opinion, a suspicious athlete is of the type 
which for one reason or another—all suffi- 
cient—is not a type to be encouraged. 
Sonie of us never believed Duffey an ama- 
teur after his first season, any more than 
we believe Wefers to be an amateur, al- 
though the latter, | suppose, is still in offi- 
cial good standing. If the honor of the na- 
tional athletics of this country was in the 
hands of a few men of conviction and cour- 
age, such athletes as Duffey and Wefers 
would never carry their masquerading be- 
yond the first season. 


I have said it so often | am al- 
most ashamed to repeat—that 
what we need both in club and 
college sport is authority given 
to a very few men who will disqualify in- 
dividuals whom they consider ineligible, 
regardless of partisan affiliations or the 
effect of such action on the current sea- 
son’s competitions. If such authority were 
given to proper men, mistakes in judging 
suspicious cases would be as rare as they 
were at the time “Father Bill” Curtis 
cleaned up the ‘‘amachoor” boxers. And 
that reminds me of the national board 
which has been suggested. 

Now, a national board would be all right 


The new 
reading 
of an old 
motto. 
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if it were feasible and necessary, but it 
seems to me that the Amateur Athletic 
Union is just about as much of a national 
board as anything we could formulate 
with our present machinery and system. 
It is not a board we want, but the right 
kind of men given proper authority. The 
Amateur Athletic Union is doing very 
good work; in fact, it has done surpris- 
ingly well, considering the legislative ma- 
terial upon which it has been dependent. 
But the A. A. U. in its present organiza- 
tion is not strong enough to handle the 
situation: it has too many within its fold 
who are in sympathy with crooked athlet- 
ics; its politics are dominated by its vi- 
cious element, and only the vigorous, un- 
flagging efforts of a handful of its legislators 
keep it from guing altogether to the wrong 
side. Thus, in the Metropolitan district of 
the A. A. U. the athletic situation is most 
serious. A professional spirit is rampant; 
a Vicious spirit which stops at nothing, as 
we recently saw by the Irish-American 
Club attempting to enter a couple of dis- 
qualified men and, when challenged, drag- 
ging the case by the ears into the civil 
court. And equally serious and certainly 
more disheartening is the absence of sup- 
port where naturally it is to be expected. 
Instead of the honest laborers for pure 
sport being assisted by club officials and 
newspapers, they actually are hampered, 
and the crook is shielded and encouraged. 
The spirit of winning, regardless of means, 
the frenzy for success above all else domi- 
nates the local athletic game. So long as 
the dishonest athlete is a “good fellow” 
and does not commit the unpardonable 
sin of being caught, as “Talking Bill” 
Devery would say, with the ‘“‘goods on,” 
he may be as crooked as he likes—and 
thrive. If he is a dub, he is shortly shown 
the gate. Be a crook and prosper, is the 
New York reading of the old-time motto. 





An Olympian What we want is a tribunal 
jury of or a jury of say nine men or 
— even less (certainly not more, 
otherwise it would be unwieldy), to be com- 
posed of those who are old enough to have 
perspective on the subject, and intelligent 
enough to have convictions, and coura- 
geous enough to stand by them. Theon y 
excuse for such a jury is lack of that kind of 
men on the respective athletic club com- 
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mittees. If, for example, the New York 
or the Irish-American or any other of these 
athletic clubs put on their athletic com- 
mittees the kind of men who tolerate no 
violation of the spirit of the amateur law, 
such a jury would have no cause for ex- 
istence; but I suppose we cannot expect 
more from the clubs than from the colleges, 
and the colleges are oftentimes scarcely on 
speaking terms with the spirit of the law. 
A national inter-collegiate association is 
also a suggestion that has been made by 
Mr. James E. Sullivan, and a good sugges- 
tion it is, too, under the present conditions 
—but if we are able to inaugurate an honor 
system in college sport, then we shall have 
need for no more than an association to 
provide laws of competition and to hold 
championship meetings and make record 
tables. It would never be possible, I fear, 
to inaugurate an honor system in club ath- 
letics; and what a sad thought it is, too! 
That is why | heartily favor the establish- 
ment of a national jury. It seems to me 
that such a national tribunal could best 
and, indeed, quite easily be brought about 
by developing the idea and opportunity 
offered through the Olympian Games Amer- 
ican Committee. The Olympian Games 
are the highest expression of modern com- 
petitive athletics, and the events that will 
be held next spring at Athens will, in 
the matter of following the tradition of 
the classic event and in the quality of 
competitors, be the most notable occasion 
of the modern revival. There is an Inter- 
national Olympian Committee, and there 
are national committees for the different 
countries. England has such a committee; 
we have a committee, and there is one in 
France. I see no reason why in this Olym- 
pian Committee we cannot find a solution 
of our vexing club athletic question. The 
American Olympian Committee has a na- 
tional significance, and in its personnel is 
above all individual club or college in- 
fluence; among its members is the very 
best legislative timber in America. Why 
should it not furnish us this jury of nine? 
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What Bringing the football coaches 
President together was a happy thought 
Roosevelt S ae: PPY iiss 

of our President; it would 
can do. 


have been happier had he in- 
cluded the umpires, for they are the real 
safeguards of 1905 football honor. If the 
President could inject some of his own 
good backbone into the umpires, or if our 
college authorities would employ only um- 
pires who have backbone, the question of 
brutality in football would be quickly 
eliminated. And by brutality | mean foul 
play, for that is the brutal element of the 
game. 

Nobody is worrying about hard play; it 
is the foul play that creates disaster and 
is bringing the game into disrepute. The 
kind of play, for example, that I saw the 
other day in the Princeton-Columbia game, 
where almost every time a plunging back 
went into the line the fist of an opponent 
met him in the face or on the neck. | 
watched this performance through both 
halfs—each team being about an equal of- 
fender—and the umpire “‘never saw it” a 
single time. 

Yes, it is all right to get the coaches to- 
gether and to have them send through the 
press signed promises to teach a decent 
white man’s game, but I’m afraid the prac- 
tical result will not be noteworthy this sea- 
son. It’s too late for one thing, and it 
does not touch the “higher up” influence, 
which is as insistent and powerful in col- 
lege sport as it is in New York politics. 

Seriously, and very seriously, too, I see 
but one thing that will place American 
college sport where it belongs, and that is 
the establishment of an honor system. If 
President Roosevelt will invite to a con- 
ference the presidents of our leading uni- 
versities, and a few of the trustees with a 
pull (especially from Princeton and Yale), 
for the purpose of considering such a de- 
parture, | feel, and | believe nine thinking 
sportsmen out of ten will agree with me, 
that he will do for American college sport 
an inestimable service—the greatest it has 
ever received. 


Note.—Through a clerical oversight, Mr. Bascom Little was not credited with the photograph 
of a moose on a winter trail, which appeared in the preceding number of THE OuTING MAGAZINE. 


— The Editors. 
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OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


By RALPH D. PAINE 


LTHOUGH the universities of the 

Pacific Coast are not represented on 
the Football Rules Committee (and small 
loss to them), the agitation in behalf of a 
thorough overhauling of the game is fol- 
lowed as keenly as in the East, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt looms as the football arbi- 
ter and possible peace-maker in the war- 
fare raging for and against this cyclonic 
pastime. 

I have visited the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, and the Leland Stan- 
ford University at Palo Alto, within the 
last week, and found it profitable to dis- 
cuss college athletics with the presidents 
and faculty members of these institutions. 
It is the fashion of the experts beyond the 
Rockies to set down Pacific Coast football 
as slow and second-class. On the other 
hand, and what is much more worth while, 
the game is not plagued by certain glaring 
evils in sport to the extent of the Eastern 
and Middle Western borders, and these in- 
stitutions are working out the problems in a 
sane and wholesome fashion, by compari- 
son with some of those who are wont to 
scoff at their proficiency in football, rowing 
and baseball. 

California and Stanford have had their 
“‘eligibility’’ troubles, but at present their 
mutual relations are clean and honorable, 
and they do not call each other cheats and 
liars, as is the custom among some ancient 
and distinguished seats of learning far to 
the eastward. 

The timeliest topic of discussion on this 
coast is, of course, the critical status of the 
game of football as played to-day. These 
universities must follow the lead of the 
East in cutting the pattern of their game, 
whether they like it or not. But I have 
not found one representative voice raised in 
defense of the prevailing style of play, and 
the demand for radical change is, I think, 
more insistent than on any campus along 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

This is not because the game is hard or 
rough or dangerous, for these lads are of 
sturdy fiber, bred in the out-of-doors, and 
few of them were raised in cities. But 
they want to play a game less stupid, ex- 
acting, exhausting and complicated. Just 
as in the East you will find the valiant de- 
fenders among the salaried coaches who 
are ‘‘afraid of their jobs’”’ if the game is 
made possible for the average youth to 
play, so there is a small element of expert 
talent out here that doesn’t ,want to see 
the game ‘‘monkeyed with,’’ or made a 
*‘pink tea.” 


But the men in whose hands the fate of 
football rests believe that the limit of pa- 
tience has been reached. 

President Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the 
Berkeley University is ready to join inan 
ultimatum that the game be radically re- 
vised until its best friends would not know 
it, or be thrown overboard and banished 
from the athletic field. He has been a 
strong friend of college athletics for many 
years, both East and West, and can scarce- 
ly be classed as one of the ‘‘old fogies,” 
under which title the salaried coach is apt 
to lump all who would have the game made 
sport instead of drudgery. 

“The Football Rules Committee has utter- 
ly failed to do its duty,’’ he said. ‘‘This 
group of gentlemen has outlived its useful- 
ness as a legislating body, and must be 
superseded by something that will rescue 
football from certain destruction. If ef- 
fective action is not taken during the com- 
ing year, I will be in favor of prohibiting 
football next season. The Rules Com- 
mittee ought to be set aside, and a con- 
vention of delegates, national in its scope, 
organized from among the representative 
colleges and universities of the entire coun- 
try. It would seem that President Roose- 
velt is the man to lead such action, now 
that he has actively interested himself in 
the roblem. 

ndividually, the members of the Rules 
Committee are well equipped to deal with 
all the technicalities of the game, but in 
conference it is clearly hopeless to expect 
them to thresh out any results worth men- 
tioning. This criticism is not unfair after 
the proceedings of the last year. The de- 
mand was made upon them. They failed 
to respond. They must be judged by this. 
There must be a more sweeping revolution 
in playing tactics than ever before, or the 
game will have to go. There can be no 
more patch-work, or farcical attempts at 
compromise. Football must be brought 
within the field of college sport, it must be 
made open to participation by other than 
phenomenal athletes, trained as part of a 
complex machine.” 

The views of President Wheeler are 
shared by several presidents of leading 
Eastern ‘‘ athletic universities,”’ with 
whom he is in correspondence, and the 
trend of this activity is all toward a con- 
certed policy of ‘‘a new game of football, 
or no football at ail.” That sentiment 
should be so radical on the Pacific Coast is 
the more significant because football is 
comparatively free from several evils which 
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add to the pressure of opinion East. In 
the first place, the ‘‘recruiting’’ from 


among preparatory schools does not have 
to be seriously combated. The country 
is thinly peopled, secondary schools of con- 
spicuous athletic prowess are few and far 
between, and there are almost no small 
colleges among which “‘ promising material” 

can be sought. The ‘‘athletic student” i 

not a pest, and he does not seriously infect 
football. 

In the second place, the schedule of 
games is not at all formidable. In fact, 
there is only one ‘‘big game,’’ that be- 
tween California and Stanford. The prac- 
tice matches are largely for practice, be- 
cause these two universities are reason- 
ably sure of beating such opponents as the 
Universities of Montana, Washington, Ne- 
vada and Oregon. In the East, a team will 
play perhaps ‘fifteen games in a season, the 
majority of which are hard-fought con- 
tests, with the chance of a fight for life 
to escape defeat. Therefore, the Western 
player can study as well as play football 
through the autumn without an abnormal 
attention to sport. It remains, therefore, 
that on the Pacific Coast the problem is 
largely stripped of its attendant evils, and 
is judged on its merits asa game. And as 
a game it is condemned in most emphatic 
fashion. 

President David Starr Jordan of the Le- 
land Stanford University has not taken 
quite as radical a position as that of Presi- 
dent Wheeler, in public utterance. But 
he is no less dissatisfied with existing con- 
ditions. Nor can he be classed as un- 
friendly to athletics, in word or deed. In 
fact he enjoys the distinction of having 
played baseball every year since there was 
suchagame. Asa member of the ‘‘ Faculty 
Nine,’’ he has played the season’s schedule 
through, with a mighty batting average, 
until the present year, when he shifted his 
position to that of official umpire. 

‘I have liked many things about foot- 
ball,’”’ said he. ‘‘But the game has been 
improved (save the mark) out of all sem- 
blance of sport. It is an abnormally 
specialized machine, and all spontaneity 
has been carefully eliminated by the gen- 
tlemen who rule its destinies. Even the 
}leachers must be organized after the ma- 
chine pattern, with yell leaders who operate 
the so-called cheering after the fashion of 
the automatic fog-signals in San Francisco 
harbor. As a disgruntled student once 
remarked to me: 

«Sometimes I feel like yelling at a game, 
and sometimes I don’t. And when I don’t 
feel like it, I’ve got to open my mouth and 
bark because a man waves his arms at me, 
or be accused of having no college spirit.’ 

‘Football has bred many fine and manly 
young men, and it has developed whole- 
some and Pp ope qualities of manhood in 
its day. I do not want to see it killed by 
its alleged friends, and I don’t see how an 
open game will make it less dangerous to 
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play. But there is no doubt that the 
game will kill itself if left alone. It is 
doomed unless it can be simplified and 
diversified. I cannot class it as a college 
sport to-day. And because of its arduous 
complexity, and the extraordinary de- 
mands upon the minds and bodies of the 
players, the professional coach holds a 
position of abnormal and demoralizing im- 
portance in campus life. His influence is 
often bad and vicious upon the student 
morale because his gospel of thought and 
action is ‘anything to win.’ A man like 
Yost may turn out winning elevens, but 
it is at great cost in its pernicious influence 
upon the young men with whom his meth- 
ods come in contact. We had him here 
at Stanford, and I know whereof I speak. 
The view-point of such a man is natural, 
in that winning football games is his sole 
business in life, and he considers himself 
successful when he has assembled the elev- 
en best players to be obtained, by whatever 
means possible.” 

It is not long since a university presi- 
dent who dared express an opinion hostile 
to football was set down as a ‘‘crank’’ by 
campus opinion everywhere. To-day, the 
men who defend the game as it is are 
in a lonesome minority. Professor Frank 
Angell, chairman of the faculty committee 
on athletics at Stanford, a man of unusual 
breadth of view, and an ardent friend of 
college sport, has been one of the active 
promoters of the new athletic field, which 
will be one of the most extensive and com- 
plete in the United States. Forty acres 
are being laid out for football, baseball, 
tennis, and track athletic fields, and the 
football field and stands were finished in 
time to accommodate the annual match 
with California this year. Professor An- 
gell told me, as he looked over the splendid 
stretch of the Palo Alto ranch, which is 
to be laid out in playing fields: 

‘‘There will be a ‘Varsity’ football field 
and a supplementary field for class teams. 
But the trouble is that outside of one an- 
nual Freshman game with California, it is 
hopeless to expect the average student to 
get out here and play football for the fun 
of it. He knows that it is a dangerous 
game for an untrained young man to play, 
and he will not undergo a special course 
of preparation that he may be able safely 
to endure an out-door pastime. Our boys 
are not rich, asa rule. Many of them are 
working their way through college. In 
the summer vacations scores of them work 
with their hands, in the mines, on the 
ranches, or driving teams. When they 
come back to the campus, they may play 
tennis or baseball for fun, but they are 
not looking for the drudgery of steady 
football training and practice unless they 
are trying to make the university eleven. 
We try to keep the partisan enthusiasm 
within reasonable bounds, and our players 
do not let their class-room work suffer. 
But the evils of big gate receipts and ex- 
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travagant outlay must be fought with un- 
ceasing vigilance. We do not have the 
bloated athletic treasuries of Yale or Har- 
vard, but our boys read of the lavish ex- 
penditures of the Eastern colleges, and 
see no reason why they should not spend 
thousands in uniforms and souvenirs and 
trainers and rubbers.” 

Professor George C. Edwards, the fac- 
ulty member of the executive committee 
which controls athletics at the University 
of California, has put himself on record 
against the football of to-day. He also 
is a defender of the right kind of athletics, 
and cannot be accused of any hostile bias. 
In fact, he deserves the thanks of all friends 
of college athletics by reason of an ex- 
haustive investigation made to determine 
whether the athlete was a poor student as 
compared with the non-athletic collegian. 
Professor Edwards took pains to examine 
the records of 2,654 students, covering a 
period of twenty years. There were 330 
university athletes in this list, of whom 
210 received their graduating degrees, or 
64 per cent. of the number. Of the 2,327 
non-athletic students, only 838 were grad- 
uated with degrees, or 36 per cent. The 
athletes, therefore, made a far superior 
showing, by almost two to one. Even 
more interesting deductions were obtained 
by examining these statistics in ten-year 
periods. It was found that in the last 
two decades, ending with 1900, the per- 
centage of athletic graduates had consid- 
erably decreased. In other words, the 
athletes were failing to hold their own as 
compared with earlier years. Professor 
Edwards explained this as follows, in dis- 
cussing the results with me: 

‘““My theory is that in the earlier years, 
before athletics were so costly to maintain 
and so highly organized, the boy who 
played football depended upon his own 
ability and his own exertions to win a 
place on the team and to win games. He 
was working for the college, and he carried 
the same reliant and assertive spirit into 
his class-rooms. He didn’t expect any 
help from anybody. But when he began 
to be coddled and nursed by an army of 
coaches and trainers, when he found that 
it cost a thousand dollars or more to make 
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him, as one of eleven men, ready for the 
fray, he assumed that the college must help 
him in every way. He did not feel that 
he owed a duty to the college so much as 
that the college was under obligations tc 
him. Therefore he felt, in a greater or less 
degree, that he need not work as hard to 
keep up his scholarship standards. This 
is theory, of course, but the facts need an 
explanation, and this is the most plausible 
I have been able to find. There is no 
doubt that the student athlete, while he 
still maintains a better average than the 
non-athletic men, has fallen behind his 
record of ten and twenty years ago, in the 
University of California.” 

These observations must not end with- 
out mention of a series of deductions made 
by Professor W. E. Magee, physical di- 
rector of the Berkeley University. His 
researches take us far afield from football, 
and enter the realm of the ‘‘Co-ed,’’ who 
hereby gains more glory for her University 
and her native land than all the masculine 
athletics that could be discussed in a week 
of Sundays. For Professor Magee has 
tabulated the physical vigor of the femi- 
nine student of the University of Califor- 
nia, and finds that she is not only taller, 
but stronger and heavier than the Eastern 
girl of the same age. 

‘Comparing the measurements of the 
average University of California girl stu- 
dent with those taken at Wellesley,” de- 
clares Professor Magee, ‘‘we find that the 
native California girl surpasses her Eastern 
sister in the matter of general symmetri- 
cal development. It is agreed that the cli- 
mate is more responsible than any other 
factor in bringing about these results. 
California girls indulge in much more out- 
door exercise than those of the Eastern 
states. The Wellesley girl’s strength is 
rated at 200.6 pounds; that of the Cali- 
fornia girl at 341.6 pounds. The Raphael 
standard type of womanhood would have 
a lung capacity of 159.8 cubic inches; her 
height being 5 foot 5 inches. The Cali- 
fornia girl, whose average height is nearly 
two inches less, has a lung capacity of 
precisely the same volume, which is about 
ten cubic inches more than the lung ca- 
pacity of the Wellesley girl.” 


GAME IN 


FOOTBALL 
By WALTER CAMP 


Y views for the revision of the football 

rules to bring about what has been 
called more open play are not very com- 
plicated, and they are based upon the opin- 
10n of many observers and those, too, very 
keen observers. As it is necessary that 
this article shall be written while the sea- 


son of 1905 has but just started, it is only 
fair to state that this opinion is based upon 
the experience of seasons previous to that, 
taken together with a few earlier contests 
this present year. 

Although previous to the meeting of the 
Rules Committee, in answer to a letter ad- 
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dressed to me through the columns of the 
press by a Harvard friend, I expressed my 
views very fully upon the ten-yard rule, I 
accepted the decision of the Committee, 
and certainly believed that it did what it 
thought was for the best interest of the 
sport. By the time, nowever, that this 
article sees the light, it will be proper to 
consider an action for future years. 

In order that the reader may wunder- 
stand exactly the situation, the matter 
may be condensed into the following prop- 
ositions: Any one may make rules for 
any sport, but the rules must be sufficient- 
ly satisfactory to the players to make it 
possible to persuade them to play under 
that code. The Football Rules Committee 
may suggest rules, but it is entirely out- 
side of its province as well as outside of 
its power to force them upon players in 
place of a set of rules that the players 
may preter. 

In the next place, no matter how ex- 
cellently a code of rules might be framed 
and however generally accepted by the 
players, it would be an essential part of 
the result that satisfactory officials saw 
that these rules were enforced. 

These are preliminary propositions. 
Then come the more practical. Players 
and officials, as well, I think, as Rules 
Committees, are influenced by public opin- 
ion. That public opinion seems to have 
continued for some years in favor of what 
is commonly called ‘‘an open game.” 
Hence the result demanded cannot yet 
have been achieved, although experiments 
have been made in the rules which it 
may have been hoped would thus result. 
Hence it is that many writers have come 
out flatly with the statement that further 
placing of men or other experimental legis- 
em of this kind should be abandoned. 
There is one direct way to open the game, 
and that is to unite upon a rule demanding 
a certain number of yards to be gained or 
the ball be kicked. That number of yards 
can be made as great as necessary. 

In view of the above facts it is desirable 
that all those who wish to see an open game 
should unite upon that direct legislation 
which will produce an open game through 
longer runs and more kicks, and then de- 
cide whether in securing that open game 
they have sacrificed any of the particu- 
larly excellent features of the present con- 
test. 

I leave entirely for another time the 
question of carrying out the spirit of rules, 
improving the ethics of the sport and gen- 
erally matters which I regard certainly with 
equal or more interest; but I have been 
asked to direct this statement solely toward 
the rules for an open game. 

For a dozen years now—growing some- 
times greater and sometimes less, but nev- 
ertheless constantly in existence—there has 
been a cry for what is termed a more 
open game. Experimental legislation has 
in some respects helped the sport, and in 
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others has been of little effect. No matter 
what the results have been, the demand 
for more open play, as already stated, i 
still constantly with us. Certain teams 
have in certain years developed, even under 
the existing rules, plays which would surely 
be admitted by critics to be of the open 
variety. As instanced in a letter to the 
press last fall, the Yale team in one year 
of its six touch-downs made against Har- 
vard and Princeton, secured three of them 
by runs of nearly two-thirds the length of 
the field. Pennsylvania last season in sev- 
eral of its contests developed a decidedly 
open game, as did Michigan onl some of 
the Western teams. The Yale-Harvard and 
Yale-Princeton games, had it not been for 
the condition of the field, would have shown 
more open play. We should admit these 
facts at the outset and thus start fairly. 
And yet with all this the demand for some 
change has remained, and has come not 
alone from those not conversant with the 


sport, but from many old players and 
graduates. It is quite true that in some 


of their letters they have been entirely in 
error in referring to the days of the long 
runs in the past, for it is an undeniable 
fact that long runs in the big games have 
never been constant, have rather been a 
rarity, and especially where the teams 
were evenly matched. The belief of the 
graduate that in his day the proportion of 
long runs was far greater is easily explained, 
because in his day at college he saw the 
minor games as well as the big games, and 
in the minor games now, as well as then, 
longer runs were made. The graduate re- 
members the long runs of his day, but does 
not differentiate from the smaller and 
larger games sufficiently, and as he now 
comes back only for one of the big games 
and sees one or possibly no long runs, he 
has not stopped to realize that in his own 
time as an undergraduate there was the 
same lack of repeated successful runs in the 
big games that exists to-day. But grant- 
ing all this there remains the fact that the 
agitation for an open game is sincere, and 
what is more, comes from graduates and 
friends of the universities to whose opinion 
both coaches and players are quite ready 
to give heed. 

Let me at once state that I believe that 
there is no game or sport that possesses 
more fascination for player and spectator 
than our American college football as it 
is to-day, and that if I felt that any altera- 
tion in the rules would change the basic 
principles of the game I should never ad- 
vocate that change. But in view of the 
continued demand for more open plays, 
and in spite of the fact that the under- 
graduate should have a fair hearing in be- 
half of his present style of play, I am quite 
sure that a change should come. am 
equally confident of the fact that the un- 
dergraduate, as has been proven time and 
again, is one of the most reasonable of men 
to deal with, and always generous in his 
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willingness to look on both sides of any 
question. He would rebel, and rightly, 
against changing the main principles of his 
highly prized game, but he would be willing 
to make a trial of a simple proposition like 
a ten-yard gain rule, provided he felt con- 
vinced that he could moderate that dis- 
tance in case it proved too great. The 
one thing he does not want is a general 
alteration along an experimental line that 
will involve a Jot of new rules and rulings. 
It seems to me that those who have not 
been in favor of the ten-yard rule, have not 
thoroughly considered all its possibilities 
in their entirety. They have been led 
‘to jump to conclusions that, because it is 
difficult to gain five yards in three downs 
under the present rules, it would be well- 
nigh impossible to gain ten yards in three 
downs. In arguing thus they lose sight of 
two very important features. 
Let me take up the first of these features, 
namely, that the practice in preparation 
for some eight weeks would be quite differ- 
ent if it were absolutely necessary to gain 
ten yards. All coaches know that in the 
early days of the season it is not unusual 
for teams to experiment upon plays — 
considerable possibilities in A but re- 
quiring perhaps unusual handling of the 
ball, like double passes or different group- 
ing of the players, or perhaps the risk of 
a long outside pass. These variations have 
in past years not been unusual during the 
first half of the season. Gradually, how- 
ever, owing to the number of fumbles, the 
chance of accident, and the possibility of 
losing the ball, these plays are, as a rule, 
abandoned or superseded by plays where 
the ball is held more closely, where double 
or unusual passing is not called into use, 
and where, therefore, the chance of a mis- 
take is minimized. These plays toward 
which a team eventually drifts are of the 
nature of safe plays and good for only 
short distances, but enough so that when 
well executed they shall net five or six 
yards in three downs with fair certainty, 
or rather shall stand a very good chance 
of netting two and a half yards at a down. 
The fact is, therefore, that no team has 
really sacrificed a short succession of gains 
to the possibilities of long gains by keeping 
up their practice of these more intricate 
plays entirely through a season. Cornell 
possibly came the nearest to it, and in 
one match with Pennsylvania made some 
startling gains with plays that were high- 
ly unusual. Harvard has made one or 
two attempts at it, but never consistently 
throughout a season, if possibly we may 
except one year when an outside pass was in 
use which really proved fairly effective, es- 
pecially in consideration of the fact that 
the Yale line was more active and aggres- 
sive than the Harvard line upon that oc- 
casion. Now, if a team were forced to 
practice plays that stood a chance of gain- 
ing longer distances even at the risk of 
losing the ball, it is fair to suppose that 


their execution of these plays would be 
much more highly developed, and the 
chance, therefore, of gains rendered far 
more certain. 

The second point, and’ one which has 
been almost entirely lost sight of, is the 
fact that if a rule were made insisting upon 
a gain of ten yards, the value of the posses- 
sion of the ball would be lessened, so that 
a side, even losing the ball on a blunder in 
attempting a more intricate play, would 
be pretty certain, unless their opponents 
were more versed on the intricate plays 
than they were, to secure possession of the 
ball again more speedily, and, therefore, 
have many more chances to try these 
plays. I do not think that it absolutely 
follows that the difficulty of gaining ten 
yards would mean the turning back to 
nothing but a kicking game, for I think 
each side would make an attempt to gain 
the ten yards, and would not kick any more 
than they do now, until the two attempts 
had resulted in a failure. Then if, having 
failed, the opponents were not more ex- 
pert, the kick would be returned after two 
downs, and the original side have anoth- 
er opportunity to develop their offensive 
game. Inother words, it is probably true 
that there would be more kicking, but for 
every kick there would be two attempts 
at a running game, and at a running game 
where the premium for a long run was 
very great. 

Again, is it not far better to adopt some 
rule direct in its application, requiring ei- 
ther a longer gain or kick, rather than to 
experiment with special groupings of men, 
greater restrictions of captains in placing 
men, more complications for officials, and 
making other moves endeavoring to ac- 
complish indirectly a result of which even 
the experimenters cannot be sure? 

If the ten yards fails of its object it 
would be,simple to reduce it to eight, or 
make it ten yards in four downs, or move 
gradually in one direction or the other on 
it, and meantime we would not be cum- 
bered up with a lot of rules extremely diffi- 
cult of enforcement, even from their nov- 
elty; rules probably requiring even more 
officials and a greater detail of their work; 
whereas, if we are to add more officials, it is 
surely better to add them in such a way 
as to see that the present rules are more 
thoroughly and understandingly enforced, 
and thus insure a greater justness of de- 
cision. If the ten-yard rule produces too 
much kicking then it could be altered to 
eight or seven, or it might be required that 
eight or even nine yards should be made 
in four downs. In other words, the plan, 
once adopted, could be modified to any de- 
sirable extent, and meantime the backbone 
of the game w ould remain, and it would not 
be necessary to exercise a lot of experimen- 
tal legislation in case it should prove that 
the new game was not as satisfactory or as 
interesting as the old. 

Now as to the method of securing ac- 
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ceptable legislation upon this point: There 
are always plenty of people ready to pro- 
pose experiments, moves tow: ird what 
might ‘aher the play in the desired direc- 
tion, but which would probably result as 
similar legislation has in the past. But 
to arbitrarily demand that ten yards should 
be made in three downs has seemed so 
radical that few were willing to take the 
plunge into what is, after all, the only direct 
legislation toward opening the play. I am 
firmly of the belief that unless the Com- 
mittee desires to abandon the attempt en- 
tirely, such a step is the only one certain 
of producing the results aimed at without 
complicating a game already possessing 
sufficient indirect legislation. 

The Rules Committee has no authority 
whatsoever to make the colleges adopt 
its suggestions. Any other body of men 
is — at liberty to make up a set of 
Rules and offer them for adoption. But 
foott vall pla 1yers, from their belief, tested by 
some years, have come to have a certain 
measure of confidence in the acts of this 
committee. Hence the adoption of the 
Rules. The Committee was called into 
being at a time when it looked as if every 
group of players would have its own rules, 
and games between different sets become 
impossible and chaos reign. The Univer- 
sity Athletic Club of New York invited 
certain men interested in the sport, and 
fairly representative, to recommend a gen- 
eral set of rules. They did not promise 
that their rules would be adopted. They 
merely asked for an opinion expressed in 
definite wording of Rules. This Com- 
mittee made its report, the University 
Athletic Club accepted it, and so did the 
various college football teams. This oper- 
ation was repeated until the Rules Com- 
mittee was looked to annually as the defi- 
nite authority. There have been one or 
two changes in the personnel of the Com- 
mittee, and one addition. This latter was 
made at the request of the representative 
universities in the Middle West. Thus it 
happens that a Committee with no power 
to enforce or, in fact, any desire to unduly 





SUGGES 


To the Editor of THE OuTING MAGAZINE: 
se SIR: far the greater part of 
all the sugge stion and discussion that has 
been going on for the past two years about 
American inter-collegiate football as it is 
now, and the demand for a more open 
game, has, to the writer of these para- 
graphs, been marred by a certain very dis- 
pleasing disingenuousness, the blame for 
which seems to lie with those who are 
able to speak with the most authority. 
This does not imply that the Advisory 
Committees and the coaches of our leading 
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press its opinions, is looked to as practi- 
cally a final authority by thousands of foot- 
ball players West and East, North and 
South. So far as the make-up of the 
Committee is concerned, its representative 
character can be judged from the follow- 
ing: Its chairman was a player at Lehigh, 
later at Johns Hopkins, is now an in- 
structor at Annapolis, and has acted as an 
official in a large majority of the important 
matches during the last ten years. The 
other representatives are from Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Cornell and 
Chicago—practical players or coaches for 
the most part. 

Should this Committee disband, it is 
probable that the constituency now rep- 
resented on it would be obliged to send 
representatives to a similar convention for 
the purpose of agreeing or acting upon 
rules. This would be practically the same 
in effect as the present Rules Committee. 
If not this, then the captains and coaches 
would get together and make rules similar to 
the present ones, or there would be a rever- 
sion to the earlier days of football legisla- 
tion, when the captains were wont to meet, 
and naturally each worked for such changes 
as best suited his immediate needs. 

Finally, as to the difficulties encountered 
by any set of rule makers, let me quote 
from the introduction to the official golf 
hand-book of Great Britain this year: 

‘We are always told that 
golfers are quite dissatisfied with the rules and their 


Sides! 1lous wording, nad that any half-dozen sensible 
men could draft a far better code. 


a great majority of 


“They always ine rin the statement of belief with 
some such prefatory remark as, ‘When I played Golf, 
Golf was Golf.’ Th ey are fortunate in their years 
and deserving of all respect from us who live in 
meaner times.”’ 


Although this is the common experience 
of those who make rules, it is the part of 
those who desire the best interest of any 
sport to be constantly seeking the best 
means of adapting the rules to the exigen- 
cies of the game, and to listen reasonably 
to any demand as specific as has grown 
the demand in football for an open game. 


ONLY 
TION 


universities are insincere; only that their 
interest in the permanent improvement of 
the game has been in a measure subordi- 
nated to their own immediate interests. 
Everywhere there has been apparent fear 
of changes of a radical nature, for such 
changes might tend to impair the value 
of the material at hand. In consequence, 
while there has been a great deal of argu- 
ment along academic lines, the only sug- 
gestion of a really practic: 11 nature seems 
to have been Mr. Camp’s ‘‘ten yards to be 
gained instead of five in three downs in 
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order to retain possession of the ball,’’ and 
that has not been adopted. 

In the opinion of the present writer 
American inter-collegiate football could be 
revolutionized to a point of infinitely great- 
er spectacular interest, variety and skill by 
the adoption of five or six changes, two of 
which are of an exceedingly radical nature. 
These are: 

1. Widen the playing field from 160 feet 
to 210 feet. 

2. Make the field goal a more prominent 
feature by giving it a varying value. 

In regard to the first suggestion, the 
present width of the field, 160 feet, is 
purely arbitrary and unscientific. It is 
not divisible by the five-yard lines which 
have been running the length of the field 
for the past three seasons, whereas a width 
of 210 feet would make fourteen complete 
squares from side line to side line. But 
the second reason, and the really impor- 
tant reason for such a change, is that it 
wouid positively insure the much-demanded 
open game. Why has end running be- 
come obsolete? Because against the mod- 
ern system of defense no back, however 
speedy, can hope consistently to circle an 
end within the present restricted limits of 
the field. Where two teams are in any 
way equally matched, the danger of an 
end run can almost always be eliminated 
by a defensive policy of forcing the runner 
out of bounds. To any one with a knowl- 
edge of football argument is superfluous. 
Widen the field, and you loosen up the 
defense, and substitute end running and 
broken field running for the mask play of 
the present game. 

The second suggestion is that a field goal, 
when the ball is put in play within the 
thirty-yard line, shall count four points; 
when put in play between the thirty- and 
forty-yard lines, five points; beyond the 
forty-yard line, six points. The possibil- 
ities that such a change would introduce, 
the opportunities for generalship, strategy, 
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ROUBLE with the clutch or troubles 
due directly to the clutch’s slipping 
and grinding grow more frequent daily, and 
the motorist never seems to realize that 
the fault is entirely his own. A horseman 
driving a spirited animal never for an in- 
stant would think of starting by hitting 
the horse suddenly with the w vhip—the re- 
sult to him would be obvious. The sudden 
jerking of the clutch has the same effect on 
the motor as the snap of the whip has ona 
sensitive horse. It throws everything out 
of gear and likely results in a smash-up. 

In starting your motor draw your clutch 
gradually, gently, but firmly. Thus you 
give the engine a chance to ‘“‘find’’ itself, 
and will keep it alive until your car wears 
out, and save you many a long wait for 
roadside repairs. 
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and daring, can best be shown by illustra- 
tion. Suppose that but five or six minutes’ 
play remains in a game between Yale and 
Princeton, and that the score is 5 to o in 
Princeton’s favor. Suppose it is Yale’s 
ball, third down, four yards to go on 
Princeton’s twenty-eight yard line. Ata 
time like this the possibilities of such a 
change may readily be seen. <A goal from 
the field upon the point of the last down 
would leave the score 5 to 4—not enough 
either to tie or win. The Yale captain 
might elect—and he should have such 
privilege—to put the ball in play just be- 
yond the thirty-yard line, where a success- 
ful attempt would result in a tie. Or, 
again, if he were unusually daring and 
possessed a drop kicker of exceptional abil- 
ity, he might elect to try for goal from just 
beyond the forty-yard line, where success 
would mean victory. 

Then might it not make a more inter- 
esting game to allow one point against the 
side forced to make a touchback? At 
present we have the spectacle of two or 
three men hugging a ball after they allow 
it to roll across the goal line, and then the 
ball practically put again in play in the 
center of the field. The penalty of one 
point would do away with all this. It 
would be imperative for a back to take the 
kick on the run and keep his own goal line 
from being in any way crossed. It would 
introduce a dashing and desperate ele- 
ment instead of a rather monotonous cessa- 
tion of play. One of the most absurd con- 
tentions in regard to the game is that the 
goal from the field is the work of an in- 
dividual man. The nearest approach to 
individuality is the goal from placement 
after a touchdown where but two players 
are concerned. Replace this goal from 
placement by making the attempt for the 
additional point after a touchdown a regu- 
lar goal from the field, kicked from behind 
the actual scrimmage. 








‘“CHALK LINE.” 


OF YOUR MOTOR CAR 


A well-known Brunswick, Me., motorist 
writes: ‘‘I have my machine overhauled 
once each month; the engines taken down, 
all bearings gone over thoroughly; wheels 
removed, those bearings looked after; dif- 
ferential over-hauled and all bearings in 
that examined. I have never had, in five 
years, any trouble with any of my ma- 
chines that I could not fix in a few min- 
utes, and I have covered thousands of 
miles.”’ 

Here, of course, is the ideal way to treat 
an automobile, and most motorists would 
have this same story to tell if they followed 
this gentleman’s advice. 


Carry a small box of assorted wire nails 
in your tool kit and you can immediately 
replace a lost split pin. This is too sim- 
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ple a suggestion to be given much atten- 
tion, but it’s well worth following. 


Before driving out a bolt for any purpose 
screw on the nut until flush with the top 
of the bolt. This prevents spreading the 
top of the bolt and damaging the thread. 
A nut that refuses to unscrew will gener- 
ally give in to a little gasoline poured upon 
it and lighted. This expands the nut suffi- 
ciently to ease the thread. 


In filling your gasoline tank avoid spill- 
ing the liquid on the floor about the car, 
for the moment gasoline mixes with air 
it becomes highly explosive. It will not 
explode while in the tank or filling can 
through contact with fire. Hemery al- 
most ruined the car he won the Vander- 
bilt race with through spilling gasoline 
under his car. 


Time was when the League of American 
Wheelmen had in every district a road 
patrol whose duty it was to post mileage 
boards and danger signals on all roads used 
by tourists. As interest in that organiza- 
tion fell off the custom was allowed to 
lapse. Why would not such an arrange- 
ment benefit automobilists? The follow- 
ing announcement illustrates the manner 
of bulletin now in vogue: 


“A DANGEROUS CORNER IN SCAR- 
BOROUGH-ON-THE-HUDSON 
“D EAR SIR: 

‘A prominent citizen of Scarborough- 
on-the-Hudson appeals to The Automo- 
bile Club of America to call the attention 
of all automobilists to the exceedingly 
dangerous corner on Broadway (Albany 
Post Road), in Scarborough, in front of the 
Presby terian Church, w here the Briarcliff 
Road and the road to the Scarborough Rail- 
road Station intersect Broadway. The ap- 
proach to Broadway is masked on the one 
hand by a high brick wall, and the road 
is down grade, and on the other hand by 
a sharp curve. Several serious accidents 
hz we ni irrowly been averted at this point. 

‘Autom ybilists are urgently requested to 
observe the warning signs upon their ap- 
proach to this point. 

“Yours truly, 
““S. M. But er, Secretary, 
‘The Automobile Club of America.” 


The felloes of the wheels may be blamed 
for most tire trouble, aside from puncture. 
It is a simple matter to take care of the 


felloes. Do not allow them torust. Keep 
pleri. of paint upon them. If they get 


shary file them down. When you find a 
wcri tire on the back wheels, put it on the 
ined where the weight is less and it will 
likely carry you home. 


Many a car is injured seriously through 
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carelessness and lack of attention in put- 
ting it out of commission for any length of 
time. The first thing to be done is to 
wash the body thoroughly. Then remove 
the horn, cushions, aprons and small parts. 
Take the battery from the box, remove the 
coil and all wires connected with the igni- 
tion apparatus, and while doing the latter 
study carefully how they came out so you 
can put them back easily. Remove the 
cylinders from the engine and wash thor- 
oughly with kerosene, after which give the 
engine a coating of vaseline, not neglecting 
the valve stems. Test the accumulator 
and be sure it reaches full voltage, after 
which empty the acid from the cells and 
wash them out with clear water and refill 
with water. The terminals of the cells 
should be covered with vaseline to prevent 
corroding. Oil all bolts and connecting 
rods. Remove the wheels and clean thor- 
oughly and grease before replacing. Re- 
move the chain, wash with kerosene, give 
a good thick coating of vaseline and hang 
in a dry place. Clean the clutch surface 
thoroughly and coat with castor oil. Go 
over all bright work on the body and gears 
with metal polish, after which coat “with 

vaseline all lubricators; and the gasoline 
tank should be drained, running kerosene 
through all the pipes and conduits. Cover 
the car well and when reconnected it will 
run like new. 


When you stop your car slow down the 
engine, and if you intend standing for 
some time stop the engine. If your engine 
seems to labor or run unsmoothly get out 
and find the trouble. The ounce of pre- 
vention may save many hours of your 
time. Keep the engine on even speed. 
Don’t race it and never try to make speed 
on low gear. The worst thing for an en- 
gine is overheating, and the surest way to 
overheat it is to speed uphill. You can 
tell when the cylinders are getting hot by 
a scraping noise with each stroke of the 
piston. Stop the engine immediately upon 
detecting the scraping and go over it, oth- 
erwise a stuck piston or a warped cylinder 
will result. 


To the motorist who is his own chauffeur 
and man of all work a preventive generally 
saves much time and trouble and is worth 
considering. If you are going out in the 
rain and mud with your car, just rub a 
coating of vaseline or oil over the bright 
work. This grease may be rubbed off at 
convenience, when the metal work will be 
found bright and spotless. 

The slightest knock in an automobile is 
a sure indication that an immediate rem- 
edy is necessary. Many troubles begin 
with the gentle rhytimical tapping. The 
exhaust valves, for instance, sometimes 
are fitted with stems too long to clear 
the cam lifts. Frequently with engines in 
which the exhaust cams are set to open 
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the valves too early, this same trouble is 
found. 

A very slight disarrangement in the gas 
distribution will cause a considerable loss 
of power, and one should keep a close 
watch upon it. 





It is rather a remarkable fact that only 
five machines in the Vanderbilt Race fin- 
ished on the same set of tires on which 
they started, and through this fact per- 
haps America gets more glory than through 
any other, because four of the five sets 
were American made. 

On Tracey’s car, which finished third, 
the tires were perfect at the end of the 
race. 


TRANSFERRING ENGINES FROM 
BILES TO BOATS 


AUTOMO- 


Motor-Boat Editor THE OuTING MaGazINE, 
New York: 

Could I buy an engine from an old au- 
tomobile and put it in a flat-bottom boat 
which I have? The boat is thirty-nine 
feet long with an eleven foot beam. The 
speed I want is about six miles an hour. 
(1) What horse-power engine would I 
require? (2) How big a wheel? (3) How 
many revolutions? (4) What pitch? (5) 
Would a single cylinder be sufficient? 

(1) A.—Not less than six horse-power. 
(2) 224 inches. (3) 345. (4) 2.04 feet. 
(5) Yes. 

This is figured on a boat displacing ten 
tons or under, and allows the use of pro- 
peller of standard design. 


OIL EARLY AND OFTEN 


The importance of effective lubrication 
is generally recognized, owing to the seri- 
ousness of the result if the matter is neg- 
lected. Even the ruin of a bearing, wheth- 
er wheel or engine, is no small matter, 
and when it comes to such a thing as 
the seizing of the pistons through the fail- 
ure of lubrication the consequences are 
very serious indeed. Yet in spite of this 
most motorists fall into one error or the 
other; they either flood the engine and 
the wheels and other bearings, or they 
forget them altogether. The former plan 
is much more frequently followed, as the 
trail of smoke in the wake of many cars 
and the constant dripping of oil from the 
cars prove beyond possibility of doubt. 
An injunction that cannot be taken too 
much to heart is to ‘‘oil early and often,” 
rather than to flood the lubricant vessels 
and the bearing parts themselves with oil 
or grease. The presence of puddles of oil 
in garages or in places where cars are kept 
standing, tells eloquently of the neglect of 
this injunction. 


To minimize the risk of pipes and radi- 
ators getting choked with the deposit of 
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foreign matter, a good plan is to use a 
wide-spouted water can, with a piece of 
Turkish bath towel tightly folded and 
jammed into the base of the spout. This 
will form an effective filter. 


Leakages in radiators may often be 
stopped by the use of a soldering iron with 
resin as a flux. Any tinsmith is compe- 
tent to stanch a leak or effect a repair to 
the common form of radiator, but the 
honeycomb type requires most careful 
treatment, lest in tightening one tube a 
whole series may be made leaky. For 
temporary repairs to leaking pipes or tub- 
ular radiators a useful one will be found 
by using a mixture of genuine white lead 
with a dusting of litharge to the consist- 
ency of thin putty and smearing the same 
over the point of leakage, afterward ‘‘serv- 
ing’ it with a bandage of waxed light 
thread, or, failing the latter, a narrow tape 
previously steeped in boiled oil. A couple 
of strands of light copper wire then ap- 
= will prevent the bandage slackening 

ack. 


A good way to find a leakage of elec- 
tricity is to shut one’s self up with the 
motor in an absolutely dark room or stable, 
and then open up the bonnet, the coil box, 
etc., and carefully examine all around the 
wires, etc., with the engine working. If 
a short circuit is taking place it will at 
once be detected. 

It is essential to the avoidance of trouble 
through slow leakages in the tires, to in- 
variably keep the dust caps on and well 
screwed down, otherwise dust gets in, and 
is sure to find its way to the rubber seating 
when next the tire is pumped up. Should, 
therefore, a cap be lost on the road and a 
spare one not be at hand, blow away as 
much of the dust as possible, and tie a 
piece of rag or cloth over the valve. For 
the same reason it is a good plan to make 
a habit of giving the pump a few strokes 
before connecting it up, to expel any dust 
which has found its way into the tube. 


To get the clutch leather soft and pliable, 
after it has been allowed to get dry and 
hard, a good plan is to sluice the clutch 
well with kerosene until it is full up to the 
rim of the flywheel, letting the clutch in 
and out, and turning it around during the 
operation, so that every portion of the 
leather is treated. Then allow the clutch 
to lie for a night, clear all the kerosene 
out, and treat with a mixture of kerosene 
and lubricating oil, giving successive doses 
until the leather becomes pliable. If the 
clutch slips after this treatment, gasoline 
should be used to wash off the lubricating 
oil. Subsequently the clutch might be 
kept in order by regular treatment with 
small doses of kerosene and lubricating oil 
mixed. 
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SHOOTING THE CHESA- 
PEAKE DUCK 


HOW THE NOVICE LOSES HIS 
NERVE 


By DAVID BRUCE FITZGERALD 


T is not difficult to understand why in- 

numerable colonies of British-American 
wild fowl select the Chesapeake Bay as a 
winter residence. To those birds which, 
while they nest in the north, seek a more 
temperate climate during the cold months, 
the great bay offers a broad, comparatively 
calm surface, the storm-shelters of count- 
less rivers, creeks and inlets and an un- 
limited supply of food. These are the 
considerations which bring the ducks to 
the Chesapeake; and the sportsman must 
go where the game he is seeking may be 
found. 

On the Chesapeake, however, as is true 
of many another locality and variety of 
sport, things are not as they once were. 
Old men, who have lived half a century or 
more in the vicinity, tell of a time when 
the upper waters of the bay and the smooth 
surfaces of those short, tributary rivers, 
the Gunpowder, the Bush, the Sassafras 
and the Bik, were literally black with wild 
fowl; and, if the tradition does not exag- 
gerate, it was then sometimes necessary 
to place a man in the bow of a boat to 
sweep the ducks out of the way with a pole 
in order to make a passage through the 
great huddled flocks. Then there were no 
ducking laws, no closed days, no restric- 
tions whatever. Then, also, there was 
little sport, but an immense, wholesale 
slaughter, in which the old-fashioned mus- 
ket, bored out, and the swivel gun played 
important parts. If the stories told on 
the ducking shores may be believed—and 
there seems no reason to doubt their truth- 
fulness—there was a long series of seasons 
when one had only to throw a few bushes 
together for a blind, seat himself behind 
this screen and blaze away as rapidly as 
he could load. There were millions of 
ducks in sight, they had not learned the 
caution which is now apparently instinc- 
tive, and the size of a gunner’s daily bag 
was limited only by his supply of powder 
and shot, the toughness of his shoulder and 
the coming of darkness. The swivel gun 
was simply an enormous shotgun, which 
rotated on a pivot in the bow of a boat, 
thus taking up the recoil. It was used at 
night, when the sleeping birds were crowd- 
ed closely together—‘‘ huddled” it is called 
—on the surface of the water; and, as it 
carried a full pound of shot, each discharge 
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cut a distinct lane through the mass of 
ducks. Almost from the first, the swivel 
gun was held in disfavor; and long before 
its use was outlawed no man would admit 
the ownership of one of these weapons; but 
scores of them were hidden away about 
the Susquehanna flats and along the shores 
of Bush River. 

As might have been anticipated, this 
enormous slaughter rapidly thinned the 
flocks which, year after year, sought the 
head-waters of the Chesapeake. Finally, 
when the diminished number of birds sug- 
gested total extermination in the near fu- 
ture, the legislature of Maryland stepped 
in and, in rapid succession, placed a score 
of restrictions on the duck gunner. One 
must now approach the ducking shore by 
way of tolerably elaborate preliminaries. 
The first step is to secure a license; and 
this costs twenty or fifty dollars, according 
as it is proposed to shoot from a sneak boat 
or a sink box. Also, when this document 
is read, it is found that it confers the priv- 
ilege of shooting only on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays, and that it absolutely 
forbids the use of a gun larger than a ten 
bore. When the sportsman reaches the 
scene of actual operations he soon discovers 
that the restrictions legally placed on his 
work are not mere formalities, but are very 
practically enforced by police boats, which 
regularly patrol the entire ducking terri- 
tory. The one obvious defect in the Mary- 
land ducking Jaw is, that by subtle inter- 
pretation of the statutes, a license is under- 
stood as granted to a boat, rather than 
an individual. If the owner of a sloop has 
an Official permit to shoot nailed up in the 
cabin, he reels at liberty to set out more 
than one sink box, and the police will not 
molest him. This legislative oversight, 
judicial leniency, tacit understanding or 
whatever it may be enables the sportsman 
who has no equipment of his own to shoot 
under the license of a regular ducker or 
market gunner, whose entire outfit he hires 
by the day. Practically, however, this ar- 
rangement does not augment the number 
of gunners to any alarming extent, as any 
sportsman financially able to engage a duck- 
ing outfit could certainly, if it was de- 
manded, supply himself with an individual 
license. 

The man of moderate means, the sports- 
man who must consider the question of 
economy, may shoot the Chesapeake duck, 
but would better select some locality other 
than the flats at the mouth of the Sus- 
quehanna. There, at the head of the bay, 
on the best shooting ground in the world, 
the price of sport runs very high, one hun- 
dead: dollars a day being the rental usually 
asked for a sloop, a sink box and the ser- 
vices of the owner. However, except at 
the very height of the season, the first half 
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of November, when the hotels in Havre de 
Grace are crowded with gunners from the 
north, it is possible to reason with the man 
who has a ducking outfit to hire; and one 
who is acquz 1inted with the situation and 
has a little time to spare in bargaining can 
often secure a reasonable discount. The 
marking down of prices is as much a fea- 
ture in duck shooting as in the dry-goods 
trade; but it is useless, at any time, in the 
immediate vicinity of Havre de Grace to 
expect cheap and good sport. 

To all intents and purposes, duck shoot- 
ing on the Susquehanna flats is restricted 
to wealthy men and market gunners. With 
the one class it is a sport; with the other 
an industry, and a very profitable one. 
Canvas-backs killed on the flats, or in im- 
mediately adjacent territory, are worth ten, 
sometimes twelve, dollars a pair, and the 
price of redheads is only a shade lower. 
If shot lower down the bay, the same ducks 
would bring only a dollar a pair. This ex- 
traordinary difference is owing entirely to 
local conditions. The Susquehanna flats 
are alluvial deposits, widening in fan shape 
from the mouth of the river, thinly covered 
with water and extending three or four 
miles into the head of the bay. A peculiar 
water plant, the vallisneria or wild celery, 
grows abundantly in this soft, alluvial mud; 
and this plant at once furnishes to the wild 
duck a food of which it is very fond, and in 
the course of a few davs transforms it from 
a bird of fishy flavor into the most deli- 
cate gastronomic tidbit with which the epi- 
cure is acquainted. The one distinguishing 
thing about the head waters of the Chesa- 
peake is that they produce the celery-fed 
duck. Therefore, if the sportsman merely 
wishes shooting, let him go somewhere else: 
to Deal’s Island, to Hog Island, to the 
Synepuxent Bay, to the mouth of the 
Manokin or the Pocomoke. Let him se- 
lect the Susquehanna flats only if he is 
ambitious to bring down birds of the finest 
and most elusive flavor, and is able to pay 
from five to fifteen dollars each for the 
privilege of shooting them. This is the 
minimum price; and no one knows exac tly 
what the maximum is. It is said in Havre 
de Grace that each duck killed by the 
wealthy clubmen, who have houses on 
the Bush and Middle rivers, and in other 
near-by localities, is brought down only at 
an outlay of seventy-five dollars, and the 
estimate is possibly not far out of the way. 
It is all a question of equipment, ranging 
from the yacht, maintained at an expense 
of five hundred dollars a day, downward 
through all classes of small craft to the 
tiny sloop or scow of the market gunner, 
who is on the flats for the purpose of kill- 
ing ducks at a clear profit. The entire 
value of a professional ducker’s equipment, 
including boat, sink box and gun, is proba- 
bly not more than two hundred dollars, and 
to him the first cost of the birds brought 
down is comparatively nothing. 

Save for the quality of enthusiasm, the 
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work of the average market gunner leaves 
nothing to be desired. His shooting is 
marvelous. Indeed he hardly considers 
himself professionally qualified unless, with 
four barrels, he can kill eight birds out of 
a flock. There is a local explanation of 
this phenomenal skill which I can hardly 
do better than quote. ‘‘When a market 
gunner has a canvas-back within range, he 
sees five dollars at the end of his gun, and 
he never lets the money get away.”’ 

The average sportsman, much less the 
novice, must not expect to rival the per- 
formance of the man who shoots to sell 
his birds. Familiarity with conditions is 
essential to success, and one’s first day in 
a sink box is almost certain to prove a 
tremendous disappointment. Though one 
is able to kill a quail, or even a snipe, on 
the wing, it does not follow that he can 
hit a wild duck, even when the bird is well 
within range. This is quite a different art 
from field shooting. In a sink box the 
position is painfully cramped and sige 
ward, the eyes are blurred trom staring a 
the sky, the expedient of handling ee 
guns is confusing, and a dozen unfamiliar 
conditions combine to make the novice 
nervous and his shooting unreliable. 

About two o’clock in the morning of an 

“‘open’”’ day, the scores of ducking sloops 
and scows in the harbor of Havre de Grace 
get under weigh and drop down past the 
lighthouse. At this point the vessels scat- 
ter, each captain steering for a locality 
which experience recommends to him, or 
which some indcfinable feeling suggests as 
favorable. As the flats are wide, there is 
room for all, though, for obvious reasons, 
the sink boxes must not be placed within 
gun range of one another. 

For sake of reviewing the situation and 
what is likely to happen during the day, 
imagine yourself a passenger on one of 
these ducking sloops. As you are to shoot, 
you may well remain in the stuffy cabin, 
invoking the sleep which steadies the nerves 
for fine work; but if this is your first day 
out, the anticipation of unfamiliar sport 
will inevitably bring you on deck to see 
what is happening. After discovering that 
the man at the tiller is decidedly uncom- 
municative and will not even hazard a con- 
jecture concerning the quality of sport to 
be expected, you meditatively peer into 
the darkness and mentally estimate the 
size of your probable kill. Though it 

makes you shiver, you welcome the stiff 
breeze from the north, for rough weather 
is an almost unfailing augury of good 
sport. Wild ducks will not dip to mo- 
tionless decoys. All the better if there is 
a suggestion of rain in the air. You are 
after a winter bird, a bird of cold and wind 
and white-capped waves. Not a little of 


the excitement wrapped. up in this sport 
lies in braving elemental difficulties. 

By the time you have finished a couple 
of pipes, the lights of Havre de Grace are 
far behind you, and there is a faint, gray 
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streak in the eastern sky. Suddenly, the 
captain growls out an order, and his helper, 

who has been catching a cat-nap in the 
bow, springs to his feet and replies, ‘‘Aye, 
aye, sir!”’ in true nautical fashion. With 
a great flapping of canvas the sloop comes 
into the wind, the anchor falls with a 
splash and the sail is lowered on deck. 
These signs indicate that the time has ar- 
rived for the second stage of preliminary 
operations, which includes setting out the 
sink box, arranging the decoys and plac- 
ing you in position to shoot. The box, 
an unwieldy and dangerous looking affair, 
is thrust over the side into the water. 
There are legends which relate experiences 
of going to sea in tubs, evenin bowls; but 
certainly no more awkward craft than a 
sink box was ever devised. The inexperi- 
enced find its resemblance toa coffin pecu- 
liarly impressive, and are haunted by the 
fear that its qualities may correspond with 
its appearance, which is a groundless ap- 
prehension. A box, long, narrow, made 
to contain, but not to accommodate, the 
body of a man lying at full length, is Jet 
into a floating platform, twelve feet long 
by six wide. The idea is that the craft 
shall show nothing above water except a 
deck flush with the surface; and this deck, 
to make it less noticeable, is painted a dull 
gray. So far as the ducks are concerned, 
the deception is perfect. They will alight 
in the vicinity of a sink box without the 
least hesitation and apparently without 
being aware of its existence. 

After the box is safely launched, the 
captain and his assistant embark in a small 
boat and tow it to the ‘‘berth,”’’ as the se- 
lected location is technically called, where 
it is anchored up and down the wind. The 
wooden decoys are then grouped artisti- 
cally, usually in an irregular bunch, within 
close gunshot range to leeward; a few, re- 
served to represent stragglers, being dis- 
posed at varying distances from the main 
body. Each decoy is anchored to the bot- 
tom by a cord, to which a weight is at- 
tached; and, generally speaking, the more 
numerous the decoys the better, as a large 
flock is much more likely to attract the 
attention of passing birds. 

Five minutes later, you are lying flat on 
your back :n the sink box, with two guns 
and a box of shells. The waves are lipping 
close to your ears, you are gazing straight 
up at the sky, and the rattle of cordage, 
followed by the flapping of canvas, informs 
you that your companions have sailed 
away and left you to your luck. At the 
moment, you are very much afraid that 
the appropriate word is ‘‘fate.” 

Perhs aps for the first time you now real- 
ize the uncomfortable intensity which even 
pleasurable anticipation may attain. You 
find it necessary to assure yourself repeat- 
edly that your guns are cocked, and there 
is a mist before your eyes which you feel 
will spoil your aim when the moment ar- 
rives. These symptoms of nervousness 
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may be expected to disappear after the 
first fire. 

Lying in the box, with your face well 
below its edge, your horizon is limited, 
and when a line of ducks suddenly flashes 
into view you are startled by the invasion. 
Almost before you have time to realize it 
the birds are thrusting out their feet to 
touch the water, and you have been told 
that this is the time to shoot. Rise, then, 
to a sitting posture, and, with deliberation, 
pour the contents of both barrels into the 
flock at point-blank range. Without the 
loss of a second, seize the reserve gun and 
send two more loads of shot after the birds 
as they go scurrying off. Well? 

Weli, it is best to be forewarned, that 
the probable effect of these shots will de- 
pend largely on previous experience. If 
you have learned this lesson, your disap- 
pointment at seeing no dead ducks floatin 
among the decoys will not be so keen 
duck is rarely killed, or even crippled, by 
the first fire of an inexperienced sports- 
man. This applies with equal force to his 
second fire; also to his third. No man 
makes a large kill the first day, and begin- 
ners often return in the evening without a 
single trophy. It requires a certain de- 
gree of self-restraint to shoot ineffectively, 
time after time, and then to sit and w atch 
the speedy withdrawal of successive e flocks, 
without wasting expletives as well as pow- 
der; but the finally successful man is inva- 
riably he who regards failure merely as 
something to be redeemed at the earliest 
er 

f it is a fairly good day, you will not 
have long to wait for a chance to retrieve 
your first failure, for you will hardly have 
settled yourself and your disappointment 
back in the box before another flock comes 
driving up and alights, fluttering, among 
your decoys. Again, up and let them have 
it! If your fire is followed by a splash, and 
a redhead floats, breast upward, on the 
water, you may consider the day’s sport 
well opened. 

If the birds fly freely and decoy readily, 
the morning hours, crowded with excite- 
ment, pass with astonishing rapidity; and 
by ten o’clock the work of the day is prac- 
tically over. In the absence of rain or 
storm, the afternoon shooting is desultory 
and unsatisfactory. About three-fourths 
of all ducks killed are brought down be- 
tween dawn and nine in the morning; and 
the inexperienced gunner will find that the 
period thus indicated is quite long enough 
to give him a fill of sport for an initial 
day. Five hours in a sink box is an amply 
sufficient time in which to acquire chills, 
cramps, rheumatism and an acute attack 
of shot-gun headache. At least by noon, 
the novice will be ready to hail the deck of 
the sloop as a haven of rest. 

Estimated in terms of dead ducks, the 
result of a day’s outing on the Susquehanna 
flats will vary with the season, the weather 
and the skill of the gunner. In the old 
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days, the days of indiscriminate and un- 
reflective slaughter, when marksmanship 
counted for little and the size of the charge 
in the gun for much, the gunner stopped 
when he had as many as he could carry 
home. Later, after the ducks had learned 
to avoid the shore and it became necessary 
to go out on the open water after them, a 
good shot often brought down one hun- 
dred and fifty birds a day, and this num- 
ber was occasionally almost doubled. At 
present, it is impossible even to approxi- 
mate this record except during the first 
week of the season. Beginning with the 
second week, the daily kill falls off rapidly. 
During the remainder of the season a show 
of thirty to forty ducks in the evening is 
considered very good. Of these, about 
one-fourth will be canvas-backs, and the 
others redheads and blackheads. 

The small proportion of canvas-backs in 
the kill will be a disappointment only to 
the sportsman who, while aware of the 
fame this bird has acquired, is not familiar 
with the fine qualities possessed by the 
other varieties. The only points of supe- 
riority in the canvas-back over the red- 
head are its slightly larger size and prob- 
ably greater fatness. On the table, and 
judged by flavor, only the gastronomic 
expert can distinguish between them, and 
even he is often at fault. The character- 
istic plumpness of the canvas-back is due 
to its indolent habits. In the struggle for 
existence, it occupies toward the other 
varieties of ducks the same position that 
the eagle does relative to the fish-hawk: 
that is, after the other birds, with much 
exertion, bring the celery to the surface of 
the water, it dashes in and appropriates 
the food. This method of obtaining a liv- 
ing gives the canvas-back many leisurely 
intervals for the accumulation of fat. The 
more active redhead, though thinner, 
makes a close second, and the blackhead 
a fair third. Indeed, any duck which has 
fed on the vallisneria for ten or twelve 
days has the characteristic flavor. 

There are a number of important 
don’ts’’ which apply to the preparation 
of wild ducks for the table. Don’t bleed 
or draw or pluck the bird until the last 
moment; don’t hold it over a week to let 
it get ‘‘high,”’ or subject it to a refrigerating 
process to make it tender; don’t stuff it 
with bread-crumbs, potatoes, oysters or 
chestnuts; don’t lay it on its back while 
roasting, and don’t, above all, allow it to 
become overdone. Affirmatively, pluck and 
draw the bird, wipe it off witha wet cloth, 
place it, breast downward, in a covered 
pan, put it in a very hot oven, and al- 
low it to remain there for not less than 
twenty and not more than twenty-five min- 
utes. Ifa wild duck is cooked too long, if 
blood does not follow the cut of the knife 
when it is carved, it will not have the true 
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celery flavor, and my opinion is that a bird 
in the air is worth two on the platter if the 
cook bungles his art. 
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FISH LIFE UNDER THE 
ICE 


By CLARENCE DEMING 


RAW a line, say, from Cape May di- 

rectly westward across our country, 
and we shall have to the northward a region 
in which November is a kind of neutral 
month forthe angler. The ice fishing, should 
he care for it, has not begun; his open 
water sport for the year is at an end. It 
is true that on the coast he may beguile an 
occasional day with the bluefish or the 
many-named weakfish; or, in the waters 
of the back country, may find a sunny day 
of sport among perch, pickerel, and, very 
rarely, the black bass. But gone are the 
trout, gone, as a rule, all fish of the “‘game”’ 
type. It is a negative month of sharp 
blasts from the northwest, of cloud-dimmed 
skies, of cold and gloomy waves, when the 
angler begins to hug his fire and to swap 
tales of fishy prowess of the season done, 
rather than revel in the sporting realities 
of the present—unless, indeed, he has his 
eye on southern and sub-tropical climes, 
where the leaping tarpon, the grouper or 
the southern bass—a tame and turgid fish 
in contrast with his small-mouthed north- 
ern cousin—opens a new chapter of angling 
venture. 

But to that angler who blends with sport 
the joys of the naturalist—and he is but a 
half-developed angler who in some degree 
does not—November has a side at once 
poetic and instructive. For it is com- 
mon in this month that there comes on our 
northern lakes and ponds that first freezing 
of the year much loved of the skaters and 
termed the ‘‘black ice.”’” Not that the ice 
is really black. Cut a bit of it and hold it 
’twixt the sun and the eye and you shall 
find it clear as crystal, save where here and 
there dashed with little, straight, silvery 
spicule of air. It is solid, heavy, tough, 
strong. An inch and one-half of it bears 
up without a crack or bend the heaviest 
skater. When late November, in its last 
still nights of sharp freezing, lays the black 
ice down, it has simply sheeted the pond 
with clear water solidified. To the eye, 
gazing from a little space away, the sur- 
face is but water turned dark. Only the 
shadows upon it are less sharply drawn, 
the breezes do not ruffle it and underfoot 
it gives the unique charm not merely of 
walking on clear water, but of gazing be!ow 
on a changing panorama of weed, rock 
and sandy bottom in which, as in a huge 
aquarium of nature, the life of fish and the 
lower order of water-life may be studied. 
But to do it effectively you must be first 
upon the black ice ere the noisy skaters 
have driven the fish to the darker depths, 
and before—as always comes to pass in a 
few days—the spiculze have thickened so 
as to turn the ice more opaque. 
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Don your skates then on some rural 
pickerel pond just after this first freezing. 
Often—though by no means always—you 
will find the fish in the shallows. At first 
he lies still and ruminant, just as you re- 
member him in the weedy bays near shore 
in the still waters of July or August. But 
skate toward him and he moves away — 
not with the swift dart of summer, but 
usually with a clumsy, ‘‘wriggly’’ motion 
that satirizes his summer pace. In the 
chase you may easily match him in speed, 
when in summer you might as well dream 
of catching a bullet. Suddenly, and when 
right under foot, he has vanished. You 
must look sharply indeed to detect the 
little muddy cloud where he has plunged 
below the carpet of water weeds, hiding 
himself as effectively as though he were a 
kind of subaqueous mole; and, if watched 
more closely, you may sometimes see the 
motion of weed or mud as he works deeper 
in his covert. This hiding habit of the 
pickerel seems distinctively a winter in- 
stinct. At least, though often sought for 
by the writer, it has never been seen in 
summer waters where the pickerel seeks 
refuge in thick, high weeds—very rarely 
below a stone and only then in extremity. 
A subtle instinct seems to inform him that 
now, when the dense summer weeds that 
top the surface have died, a new wintry 
hiding place must be sought. 

The winter habits of the trout are a 
more difficult study. That they seek in 
winter the deeper pools and forsake swift 
waters is too familiar a fact to need more 
than curt attention. But that they also 
love the spring holes in winter hardly less 
than in summer—in other words, desire to 
escape from intensely cold water quite as 
much as they eschew the tepid waters of 
July and August—two facts of personal 
observation may be offered as proof. Upon 
a certain large trout stream fragrant with 
many angling memories of youth and early 
manhood, there is a long reach of still 
water covered with deep holes hung with 
underbrush and hard to reach by fly or 
worm. One day—it was many, many 
years ago, on the first of April, with the 
trout law just ‘‘off’’ and a belated season 
when the ice had just left the stream—the 
writer, after fishing the deeper pools in 
vain, suddenly came upon a school of hand- 
some trout sporting in shallow waters just 
below a steep bank. One fish was taken 
before the school scattered, when a sharper 
and nearer look showed a spring hole; and 
the knowledge brought many a goodly 
trout to creel at that particular spot in the 
early trouting of after seasons. The trout 
were always there as soon as the ice went 
out and doubtless stayed there all win- 
ter. Again, in the same township is one 
of the largest lakes of southern New Eng- 
land, prolific in perch and pickerel, but 
with trout a rare phenomenon. Yet, some 
years ago, from one particular hole during 
a winter’s fishing, a professional took some 


forty fine trout—arguing, possibly, some 
localized attraction of food, but far more 
likely a spring hole where the fish habitu- 
ally wintered. As to the winter food of 
the trout, a good many anglers have no- 
ticed, doubtless, how the stomach of a 
fish taken in the very early spring is apt 
to be filled with what seem small, rough 
pebbles; but not all those anglers have 
taken the trouble to break one of the peb- 
bles and find that each contains the larva 
of an insect, and that the ‘‘pebble’’ is its 
concretion for protection and concealment. 

But it is of the smaller and non-edible 
fish—what in angler’s parlance we may 
dub ‘‘bait’’ fish—that the black ice of No- 
vember gives us some mystifying facts. 
The common shiners of our lakes, ponds 
and larger streams—the so-called ‘‘pond”’ 
shiners—will be found in schools during 
the warm season. But the schools are 
dispersive, active and relatively shy. With 
the early frosts they hive more thickly, are 
far less shy, and it is then that the winter 
fisherman scoops them easily for his winter 
bait stock. In such a school of ‘‘pond”’ 
shiners one may often see a singular rotary 
motion that seems intended to bring the 
inner circles to the outside for access to 
their microscopic food, whatever it may 
be. In strange contrast to these, the little 
fishes of the smaller running streams— 
brook shiners with their red fins and golden- 
streaked backs, the dace, the chubs, the 
‘‘sharpnoses,’’ et id omne genus—in winter 
scatter and hibernate. You may visit the 
winter pool, peer through the black ice to 
its depths and discover not one of the little 
fish in water, where the sun of late May 
and early June brings them out in hungry 
armies to be the pest of the trout fisher. 
Nature—paradoxical sometimes, while con- 
sistent—in the case of the pond shiners 
gives them a wintry instinct that makes 
them easy prey for the larger fish; in the 
case of their kin of the brooks she reverses 
her law and gives them the protective 
habit. 

Of the common fish of our fresh waters 
only the vulgar suckers appear to keep in 
winter the same habit as in summer waters. 
There is the same gregarious instinct, the 
same way of seeking the deeper pools, the 
same clumsy dullness in impeding each 
other when scattering, and the same os- 
trich-like blunder of fancying concealment, 
with the head under stone or log and the 
whole body exposed. Once or twice it 
has been the writer’s good fortune to ob- 
serve in a winter school of suckers an an- 
omaly more often noticed in late spring 
and summer—the adoption of a school of 
suckers by a trout, moving with them per- 
sistently, never varying his pace from 
theirs, seemingly aping their very mo- 
tions and in full membership of his sucker 
family. The wise angler who happens to 
find a sucker school will do well to scan 
them closely, if perchance he may note 
among them the thinner and mottled back 
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of a trout by adoption. To that small 
habit of observation the writer owed his 
best trout of an early September day of 
White Mountain sport a few decades ago. 

But under the first black ice, so soon to 
come with November’s maturity, the an- 
gler naturalist will find other curios than 
those piscatorial. Let him mark the bottom 
gardens of water weeds, the strange vari- 
eties, their bright encolorings with green 
as the dominant hue, and how winter, 
while killing some water plants and blight- 
ing others into sere and yellow leaf, seems 
to bring yet others to a gaudy and win- 
some life. Let him note, as he can almost 
anywhere upon a weedy bottom, the tricks 
by which the larve of the caddis fly— 
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whose species are legion—guard existence 
in their vegetable masks—now imitating 
a bud, now a folded leaf, and, anon, ce- 
menting a house from bits of bark to the 
perfect semblance of a twig, only betrayed 
by motion, which the foe seeking his prey 
might easily charge to the current. To 
these add the larger scenes and what we 
may call the landscapes of the bottom— 
great rocks shifting to clean sand floors, 
then to cobbled waterways, and these yet 
again into the weedy wilderness of color— 
and the angler who, as he should be, is 
nature lover too, will find through No- 
vember’s black ice that there are charms 
beyond the heavy creel, and that it is not 
all of fishing to fish. 


MAKING THE COUNTRY HOME 


HOW 


TO MAKE HOUSEWORK EASY—CARE FOR 


LIVE STOCK—MAKE COAL-FIRES— PREPARE 


THE 


GARDEN FOR 


SPRING 


By EBEN E. REXFORD 


ABOUT THE HOME 


pe the coal-ashes for making paths 
about the house and grounds. When 
well beaten down, they form a hard and 
permanent walk, almost equal to those 
made of gravel. 

Keep watch of the cellar. Typhoid fever 
and other dangerous diseases are often 
traceable to decaying vegetation below the 
living-rooms of the dwelling. Keep it so 
clean at all times that a special cleaning- 
up time will not be necessary. If any 
vegetables are found to be decaying, re- 
move them at once. By sorting carefully, 
and throwing out infected ones, those 
which are left may often be saved. But 
this calls for prompt action, as decay will 
spread rapidly and communicate itself to 
everything with which it comes in con- 
tact. A good way to get rid of all cellar 
refuse is to burn it in the furnace or heater. 
This is the most sanitary of all methods 
for its disposal. 

In case of danger from fire by the ‘‘burn- 
ing out’’ of the chimney, throw a handful 
of salt on the fire in the stove. 

Save all boxes which come into the home 
for kindling, if you have no other use for 
them. Split them into fine strips, and 
pile them where they will be convenient 
to the kitchen. Little conveniences of this 
kind will be appreciated by the women of 
the family. 

Every housewife ought to have one of 
the Mark Twain scrap- books in her kitchen. 
These books have a page covered with 


some adhesive matter. All one has to do 
to make fast a clipping is to dampen the 
page and press the paper down firmly. 
Whenever you come across a recipe for a 
new dish, or some sensible way of doing 
work, or anything that is of interest to 
you, clip it out and put it in your scrap- 
book. In a short time you will have a 
volume of more value than most you find 
on sale at the bookstores. One of these 
‘*ready-to-stick’’ books is what is needed 
in the kitchen, as it is always ready to use. 
If you lay away your recipes until some 
time when it is convenient to make paste 
with which to fasten them into an ordinary 
scrap-book, the chances are that most of 
them will be lost by the time you get ready 
to use them. 

Has your home a sausage-chopper in 
it? It ought to have. It will come in 
play a good many times a week after the 
season of sausage-making is over. In fact, 
the woman who has one will find use for 
it almost daily. Another excellent kitchen 
convenience is a vegetable grinder. This 
is especially useful in the making of soups 
in which a variety of vegetables play a 
prominent part. The farmer has all kinds 
of machinery for making his work easy 
and pleasant and expeditious—why not the 
farmer’s wife? 

Every man ought to see that his wife 
is provided with a good clothes-reel for use 
on washing-day. One of the kind on which 


the washing can be hung without tramping 
through the snow the whole length of the 
line, as is customary where a rope is strung 
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from post to post. A good reel can be 
made by mortising two sticks of four-by- 
four timber, sixteen feet long, together in 
the center, in such a manner as to secure 
four arms. Bore six holes through each 
arm about fifteen inches apart, and run a 
galvanized wire through them. This will 
give you ample space for hanging the wash- 
ing of the average size family. The reel 
should be fastened to a socket at the cen- 
ter, consisting of a pin on which it can turn. 
Such an arrangement makes it easy for a 
woman to hang out all her clothes without 
wading in the snow, as the reel can be 
easily shifted about when one section of 
it is filled with garments. This is another 
of the little conveniences which a woman 
will greatly appreciate. And any man— 
and most of the boys—is quite equal to 
the construction of it. 

If there is corn to be husked, save the 
husks for the making of mattresses. By 
stripping these husks finely (it can be done 
rapidly and easily with a coarse-toothed 
comb) an excellent filling is obtained for 
beds. It is vastly preferable to straw in 
every way, being cleaner, more sanitary, 
more comfortable, and good for an indefi- 
nite period. Many of the mattresses we 
buy at a good round price have husks for 
a filling. 

ABOUT THE FARM 


If wood is sawed at this season, pile it 


loosely, after splitting it into slabs. Piled 
closely, it is likely to mold, and it does 


not season well. But thrown up in a great 
heap, without any regard to regularity, the 
air will find its way through it, and dry 
it out most thoroughly. If you can pro- 
vide a covering for eack heap, do so, by all 
means. Snow and raia interfere greatly 
with proper seasoning. 

See to the fences now. Make repairs 
wherever they are needed. Winter is just 
the time for work of this kind, because it 
can be done leisurely, and without neg- 
— other work. 

A good deal of next season’s work can 
be done now. By that, I mean that it can 
be planned out, and work well planned is 
rand half done. Decide what kind of crop 
you will grow in each field. Arrange for 
whatever changes seem advisable. Go 
over the whole ground, and think out what 
can be done to best advantage on all parts 
of it. This planning ahez 1d and thinking 
out one’s work before the pressure of it is 
upon one constitutes much of the differ- 
ence between good farming and poor farm- 
Ing. 


ABOUT THE BARN 


Feed the stock regularly, 
And milk your cows with as much regu- 
larity as you feed them. A cow that is 
milked at irregular intervals will often 
prove disappointing, as our most success- 
ful dairymen will tell you. Let the work 
about the barn go on with clock-work regu- 


every day. 
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larity if you want it to be satisfactory in 
the highest degree. 

Give cows that are in milk a daily feed 
of some vegetable of a succulent nature, 
if possible. Beets and potatoes are greatly 
relished by them. So are pumpkins, but 
there is very little nutriment in such food. 
Cabbages and turnips will give an unpleas- 
ant flavor to milk, therefore these should 
be fed to cows upon which you are not de- 
pendent for milk for use in the family. 


THE CARE OF COAL FIRES 


Thought should be given to the man- 
agement of the heating apparatus of the 
home, whether the ordinary coal-stove or a 
furnace. They will not run themselves. 
They can be made to eat up an enormous 
amount of coal with very unsatisfactory 
results in the way of heat, and they can be 
made to furnish all the heat that is needed 
with a moderate amount of fuel. It all 
depends upon management. 

The wrong way is to open the drafts and 
leave them open until all the coal in the 
firepot is burned out. This runs the tem- 
perature up to such a figure that the rooms 
are like an oven. To relieve the situation 
we open the windows, and expose our- 
selves to drafts, and the natural result is 


a ‘‘cold,’”’ and often something more seri- 
ous. When the room gets cool we look for 


an explanation of the unpleasant change, 
and discover that the fire is out because we 
allowed it to go unchecked. It must be 
rebuilt, and starting a coal fire is not an 
easy or a quickly done job. 

The right way is to shake down the 
stove or heater in the morning, put on 
fresh coal and open the drafts, and leave 
them open until the gas has burned off the 
coal. You can tell this by the change in 
the color of the flame. While gas is pres- 
ent the flame will be blue. When the flame 
is red, it comes from the coal. When the 
blue flame is gone, close the drafts, and 
keep them closed, unless the weather is so 
cold that greater heat is required to hold 
the thermometer at seventy or thereabouts. 
If a little more heat is wanted, a slight 
opening of the front draft will soon cause 
the fire to burn briskly. When you have 
the room at the desired temperature, close 
the draft again. By the proper manage- 
ment of the front draft the fire can be 
almost perfectly controlled, as any one will 
find who gives the matter a little intelligent 
study. 

It is not economy, as some suppose, to 
put on a small amount of coal at a time. 
On the contrary, it is economy to keep the 
firepot well filled, and regulate the degree 
of combustion by the drafts. A small 
amount of coal soon burns out, obliging 
us to start the fire anew. The frequent 
starting of fires where coal is used is one 
of the most fruitful sources of waste, for 
it takes more coal to get a fire well under 
way than it does to keep it going all day, 
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in a majority of cases. A large amount of 
coal in the firepot holds the fire indefinitely, 
and acts as a check upon itself. If the 
heater is kept well supplied with coal, and 
the combustion is regulated—as it easily 
may be, with but very little trouble—the 
fire will not need rebuilding for an entire 
season. It will be there at all times, sub- 
ject to the demand you see fit to make on 
it. Those who complain most about coal- 
stoves and furnaces and other systems of 
home heating are those who give the mat- 
ter very little attention. It is well worth 
the while of the head of the family to study 
up along this line, and impart the results 
of his study to the rest of the family. A 
ten-year-old boy can soon learn to manage 
the home heater effectively. 

In starting a hard-coal fire do not light 
a handful of kindling and put on a lot of 
coal, expecting the latter to ignite imme- 
diately. It will not do that. The proba- 
bilities are that you will put out what fire 
there may be in the kindling. But add 
some hard wood to the kindling, and let 
this get well on fire before putting on the 
coal. Then put on a small amount—not 
more than an inch or two in depth—and 
give the fire full draft until it is burning 
well. Then, and not till then, fill the fire- 
pot. When the gas has burned off at the 
top of the pot, regulate the drafts in such 
a manner as to secure slow combustion. 

The check-draft damper in a coal-stove 
or furnace often causes a good deal of in- 
convenience. Its purpose is to prevent 
the passage of air through the firepot. If 
allowed to remain open for some time, 
there is danger of the fire going out, as a 
little draft through the firepot is necessary 
to keep hard coal burning. If the front 
draft is closed as soon as the coal in the 
firepot is well ignited, and before the heat 
becomes intense, it will not be necessary 
to use this check-draft, except in very 
warm weather. In fact, it is not neces- 
sary to use it at all if the fire is regulated 
at the proper time by the front draft. It 
is only when we let the fire get the start of 
us that the check-draft comes in play. 

The stove or furnace should be cleaned 
out every morning. Shake the fire down 
well, and remove all ashes from below the 
grate. On no account should they be al- 
lowed to accumulate until they fill the 
space below the grate. If this happens the 
grate will soon be ruined. After taking 
away the ashes, fill the firepot with fresh 
coal, and regulate it as directed. Little 
attention will be required during the day, 
unless in sudden and decided changes of 
weather. At night, shake down the fire 
again, put on fresh coal, and open the 
drafts until the gas is consumed. Then 





close the drafts, and bank the fire by cover- 
ing it with some of the ashes which have 
Let the covering 
This brings 


just been shaken down. 
be about an inch in thickness. 
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about that slow combustion which results 
in an even heat that will last through the 

night, and give you a foundation on which 
to build the fire of next morning. 


ABOUT THE GARDEN 


Now that the season is closed, the ama- 
teur gardener will find that it pays to go 
over the experiences of the year just ended, 
and ascertain wherein there were successes 
and failures. By knowing these things, 
he will be enabled to plan the campaign of 
the coming season intelligently. Without 
knowing them, he will be simply experi- 
menting. 

What varieties of vegetables did you 
grow? What kinds were most satisfac- 
tory as to yield? Which were liked best, 
when brought to the table? All these 
points should be taken into consideration 
before deciding what shall be done in the 
coming season. 

If manure is piled up out of doors, as 
thrown out of the barn, it will save a good 
deal of work for next spring by spreading 
it over the garden now. Here it will lose 
no more of its good qualities than in the 
exposed heap at the barn. But the proper 
place for it is under cover, where it will 
be protected from the storms of the season, 
and there it should be left until spring. 
A shed can be constructed quickly and 
cheaply, of boards and a few posts, that 
will keep off rain and snow, and the labor 
and expense involved will be made good, 
many times over, by the saving of nutri- 
tious elements that would be wasted by 
exposure. 

Some vegetables, like parsnips and sal- 
sify, can be left in the ground over winter, 
to excellent advantage. They will come 
out in spring, with a flavor that cannot 
be found in any cellar-stored ones. No 
banking or covering will be needed—sim- 
ply leave them where they grew. 

Some parts of the garden may need 
draining. This question can be decided 
at this season very advantageously. When 
the late fall rains come, notice where the 
water stands longest. There is where you 
need to use tile. The vegetable garden 
must be thoroughly drained if you would 
grow fine crops in it. If the soil of the 
garden seemed heavy to you, as you worked 
it in last season, and was too retentive of 
moisture, after rains, for the welfare of 
your plants, the need of a generous admix- 
ture of sand is indicated. Draw it now, 
and spread it over the surface as evenly 
as possible. The coarser and grittier it 
is the better. Use it liberally. Old mor- 
tar, cinders, anything that has a tendency 
to render the native soil lighter and more 
porous, will come in play. Quite often the 
benefit from an addition of this kind to a 
heavy soil will equal that of the use of the 
best manures. 





CAMP COOKING AND HOW TO BUILD 
AN ALTAR CAMP STOVE AND 


A CLAY 


OVEN 


By DAN BEARD 


HE word camp 
has of late 
been prostituted 
so that one is often 
at a loss to know 
what it means; but 
when I refer to a 
camp, the reader 
may understand 
that itis the real 
thing, and not one 
of those grotesque 
palacesinthe 
woods, veneered 
with logs, and fill- 
ed with an army 
of missing links 
dressed in livery. 
Such things are 
profane and asac- 
rilege to nature. 
Not only are they 
all of that, but 
their very presence 
is degrading to the 
real forester and 
hunter: they sap 
his manhood and 
transform a self- 
reliant, manly sort 
of fellow into a 
cringing, tip-tak- 
But it was not of this that 
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ing degenerate. 
I intended to write; this story has naught 
to do with the effete luxury of degenerates, 
but is written for all those wholesome be- 
ings who love to sleep on sweet- 
smelling balsam, hear the music of 


and watch the 
acrobatic flap- 


the sizzling bacon 
gymnastics of the 
je ick. 

In a previous article the various 
sorts of camp fires have been de- 
scribed, and over the blazing logs 
or the hot embers of these fires 
all sorts of delicious dishes may 
be cooked. 

In the present article are given 
some camp stoves for permanent 
camps; by the latter term is meant 
the shack, shanty or hut built to 
last from season to season, and 
not a summer house in the woods. 

THE ALTAR CAMP STOVE 
is so called from its form and ap- 
pearance, and the altar of the an- 
cients was probably evolved from 


w 
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the camp fire on the ground for the same 
reason that caused this invention, that is, 
to prevent the necessity of the priests bend- 
ing their backs over the sacred fires. To 
the real lover of the woods the camp fire is 
sacred; but the altar stove is not made for 
fire worship, it is a practical device to save 
the cook’s back 

Figure 1 shows the foundation plan, Fig- 
ure 2 the top plan, and Figure 3 the fin- 
ished stove. Build the altar in the form 
of a log cabin, and fill the inside with 
stones, sods or dirt of any description, then 
take clay and build the fireplace on top 
the altar. If clay is not obtainable use 
any sort of mud mixed with stones, or 
stones alone; in fact the whole altar, fire- 


place and all, may be built of stones. It 
is then called a ‘‘Matasiso,’’ after a man 
who writes under that nom de plume. But 


all camps are not situated in stony coun- 
tries, and the altar camp stove may be even 
built entirely of sods when the camp is on 
the prairies. 
THE FIREPLACE 

is an open stove without top or front and 
narrower at the rear than at the front, 
for the convenience of small and large 
cooking utensils. A couple of forked sticks 
support a rod from which pots and kettles 
may be suspended. 

After a few hot fires have been built the 
clay will harden and retain heat for a con- 
siderable time, and if the fireplace is made 
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of stones, they will often become so hot 
that things may be cooked by resting the 
pans upon the heated stones. 

The fire pit is also a most excellent bean 
hole for cooking baked beans, and baking 
biscuits or bread in covered dishes—‘‘ Dutch 
ovens’’—buried in the hot embers. But 
a real 

OVEN OF CLAY 


may be easily built by covering a barrel or 
keg with clay and earth, then building a 
fire inside, burning out the 
woodwork and baking the sur- 
rounding mud, or, lacking any 
product of thecooper’s art, a 
good oven can be made by 
setting up a number of elastic 
sticks bent into loops of equal 
size, with the sharpened ends 
of the sticks forced into the 
ground as shown by Fig. 4. A 
small log or stick of firewood is next set 
on end at the rear as the core for a chim- 
ney, and then sticks are laid over as in 
Fig. No. 6, and the whole daubed over 
with mud or clay as in Figs. 6, 7 and 8. 

After the clay is modeled into form, the 
core stick is pulled out, leaving a chimney 
hole, over which a box without bottom or 
top is placed, ora log cabin stick and mud 
chimney is built. After the clay is baked 
and the woodwork burned away, the oven 
is ready for use. 


HOW TO USE THE CLAY OVEN 


Build a raging fire of split birch or of 
hemlock bark and keep it going until the 
oven is good and hot, then rake out the 
ashes, put in your baking, and witha stone 
or wooden door close the opening of the 
oven and also the chimney opening; the 
heated clay will do the rest. 

As to the food used in camp, it may be 
well to state that there are numerous crea- 
tures of the wilderness which, when prop- 
erly prepared, make good and wholesome 
food, but which the novice would never 
think of choosing for such a purpose. I have 
had country people tell me that various 
turtles were poisonous, but after experi- 
menting with mud turtles, sliders, snap- 


pers, and even that lively little turtle with | 


the pungent musk-like odor, vulgarly called 
a ‘‘stink pot,’’ but more politely termed 
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musk turtle, I have come to the conclusion 
that, when well cleaned and washed, they 
all make excellent material for delicious 
stews and soups. 

The truth is that there is little need of 
starving in the wilderness. «ven when game 
is scarce. Almost every stream has its 
supply of muskrats, and I have eaten them 
in Delaware served as a delicacy at the 
hotel table, and also at the Hotel Astor in 
New York City. 

To prepare a musquash or any other 
small fur-bearing animal for the table, first 
make 

A SKINNING STICK 


of a forked stick about as thick as your 
finger. Let the forks be about one inch 
to each branch, and the stick below long 
enough to reach up between your knees 
when the sharpened lower end is forced into 
the ground. Tf you squat on the ground 
the stick should be about a foot and one- 
half long, but longer if you sit on a camp 
stool, stump or stone. Hang the muskrat 
on the forks of the stick by thrusting 
the sharpened ends of the fork 
through the thin spot at the 
gambrel joints of the hind legs, 
that is, the parts which cor- 
respond with your own heels, 
Hung in this manner (with the 
one and one-half foot stick), the 
nose of the animal will just 
clear the ground. First skin 
the game then remove all the 
internal organs, and, if it be a muskrat, 
not only remove all the musk glands, but 
cut into the inside of the forearms and the 
fleshy part of the thighs, and take out a 
little white substance you will find there 
which resembles a nerve. This done and 


the meat well washed, it may be cooked 
with little fear of the food retaining a 
musky flavor. 
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HOW TO COOK A MUSKRAT 


The muskrat may be broiled over the 
hot embers, with sliced bacon so arranged 
that the drippings run over the musquash 
as it cooks. Or it may be made into a 
stew with vegetables and pork, and in this 
case the longer it simmers over the fire the 
better will be the results. 

Only seasoned campers ever have an 
opportunity to feast on the delicious nose 
of a moose, or know the delights of marrow 
bones of deer split and mixed with parched 
cornmeal and cooked all night, or broiled 
wood rats, or dried venison pounded to frag- 
ments and cooked with rich bear’s fat, musk 
turtle soup, porcupine steaks, with hell- 
benders as a side dish; and, although thou- 
sands of muskrats are killed and eaten every 
year in Maryland and Delaware, probably 
but few of my readers in the Northern states 
will experiment with this rodent. However, 
there is no one with his heart in the right 
place who does not love 


FLAPJACKS 


and baked beans. Flapjacks are simple 
things to make, yet it requires some apti- 
tude on the part of the novice to learn to 
cook good ones. To one quart of flour 
add two tablespoonfuls of baking powder 
and a pinch or two of salt, mix with wa- 
ter until the mess is of the consistency of 
cream. Have your frying-pan good and 
hot, and grease it with a dauber made of 
a rag fastened in the form of a wad to the 
end of a stick and soaked with hot bacon 
fat. Remember that it is only necessary 
to have enough fat on the dish to prevent 
the batter from sticking to the dish. When 
the surface of the cake begins to have bubble 
holes in it turn it over with a wooden pad- 


dle until you acquire suffi- 
cient confidence in yourself to 
lift the frying-pan from the 
fire, toss the cake so as to turn 
it in the air, catch it in the 
pan, brown side up, and cook 
the other side. 


BAKED BEANS 


Beans baked with a good 
hunk of pork suit my palate, 
but many people, especially 
in the East, like them sweet- 
ened with molasses, and the 
lumbermen enjoy them with 
sliced onions. Baked beans 
are always good when well 
cooked, and here is the way 
to do it with all the ‘‘fixin’s.’’ 
The onions and even the mo- 
lasses may be left out by 
those who do not like them 
cooked that way. Fig. No. 9 
shows a cross section of a bean 
hole and a bean pot; also 
the arrangement of the in- 
side much more graphically than I can de- 
scribe it. 


HOW TO BAKE REANS 


During the day parboil two quartsof beans 
until the shells come off. Slice an onion 
in a bean pot, then put in half the beans, 
then another sliced onion and the rest of 
the beans poured in, put in two or three 
chunks of salt pork, and over the whole a 
tablespoonful of molasses, then just enough 
water tocover the beans. A hole dug in the 
ground and lined with rocks is the bean hole. 
In this a good hot fire of fine split birch 
or hemlock bark must be built and kept 
going until the pit is filled with glowing 
cinders and the stone sides well heated, 
then the hot coals and ashes are shoveled 
out of the bean hole, and the bean pot, with 
lid tight in place, is placed on the bottom 
and the hot embers replaced, covering the 
pot as in the diagram. They will cook 
while you sleep, and if the bean hole is 
prepared at night a delicious dish awaits 
you in the morning. 
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A DISAPPOINTING POLO 


SEASON 


By ALLAN FORBES 


HE polo season of 1905 has been about 

the most disappointing one this coun- 
try has ever seen. The greatest disap- 
pointment was the failure of the Club 
Championship and Open Championship to 
fill, for the first time since these events 
were inaugurated. There was only one 
game for the Junior event this year, and 
no game at all for either the Club or Open 
Championship. It is difficult to account 
for this condition, when even the winner 
of last year’s event failed to defend its 
title, or even to enter any of the three 
events. There certainly seems to be a 
great lack of sportsmanship in not sup- 
porting our most important event. It was 
only five years ago that six teams played 
for the Senior Championship. Every club 
that possibly can should feel it its duty to 
enter next year and do its share toward 
helping to place these events where they 
should be. 

There has been a very noticeable ab- 
sence of high-class matches, most of the 
playing being confined to games between 
local teams in different parts of the coun- 
try. There is no doubt but that there are 
too many tournaments, the result being 
that oftentimes two tournaments —_ 
so that it is impossible for a team to play at 
both places. The teams therefore, in most 
cases, choose the grounds that are nearest 
home, and this local character of the games 
is uninteresting both to the players and 
the spectators. 

It would seem that the only possible 
remedy would be to have fewer tourna- 
ments and make each one more important, 
so as to attract the higher class teams. 
For instance, the Polo Association could 
arrange for one big tournament in Phila- 
delphia, alternating each year between the 
two big clubs there; one or two near New 
York; then one at Narragansett Pier or 
Newport, alternating each year between 
these two places, and then one in Massa- 
chusetts; ending up with a Western event 
at Buffalo, St. Louis or Chicago. This 
would provide for five or six big tourna- 
ments, besides the Championship, where 
Clubs would be sure of meeting really good 
teams and of having plenty of matches, 
and in this way the important tourna- 
ments would not overlap and it would be 
possible for a team to play in all the events. 
The clubs that did not hold these events 
could arrange for local games as before, 
and would undoubtedly get as many en- 
tries as usual. 

There were so many events this summer 
that very few of them filled, and there 
would have been almost no games at all 
had not Freebooter teams been allowed 
to come in. The Squadron A team had 
set a good example, for instead of filling 


up the places on its team with outsiders. 
it telegraphed for substitutes and went 
into the rest of the games, and in one case 
won over a very strong team. It would 
be well if clubs adopted the policy of never 
playing an outsider on its teams. In these 
five or six big tournaments suggested, only 
Club teams should be allowed to enter. 

A very noticeable mistake has been the 
playing of men on two teams for the same 
event, after being beaten in the preliminary 
round. Even a default would have been 
better for polo in the end, though it would 
have made one less game. In this way, 
in several cases, a man has been beaten 
and yet played again on another team and 
won. There is now a rule of the Asso- 
ciation that a player shall not play on more 
than one team for any one event, and the 
Association should not allow this rule to 
be broken as it has been this year. 

Still another noticeable fault, as a rule, 
has been the poor refereeing of the games 
Any one who happens to be on hand with 
a pair of riding breeches referees the game, 
and it is doubtful if one polo man in ten 
knows enough about the rules of the game 
to referee properly. It is, therefore, im- 
possible to have the rules of the Polo Asso- 
ciation carried out or to conduct the games 
with any degree of safety to the players. 
As it is they frequently ride foul, play 
without helmets, hook foul, and in many 
ways disregard the rules, whereas a careful 
and competent referee would conduct the 
game properly and enforce the rules. It 
would be the greatest help to our Amer- 
ican game, which is a far too reckless one, 
if the Polo Association would select a suit- 
able person, even if it had to pay a salary 
for his services, to referee the games, at 
least at these few big tournaments sug- 
gested and also in the Championship series. 

This year, for the first time in this coun- 
try, hooking mallets has been allowed and 
the result to nine-tenths of our polo men 
is very unsatisfactory. ‘‘Hooking’’ does 
not seem to be adapted to our American 
style of game, for our average polo match 
is not high class enough to permit hooking 
mallets without slowing down the game to 
such an extent that some of our lower class 
games resemble croquet, and prove very 
uninteresting to the spectators. Among 
high goal men who always play a fast 
game, hooking makes little difference, as 
far as one can see, to the enjoyment of 
a game. Its great and chief advantage 
is that it makes it unnecessary for a player 
to interpose the neck of his pony to block 
an adversary’s stroke. 

The Polo Association should and un- 
doubtedly will do everything possible to 
raise the game from the demoralized con- 
dition in which it now seems to be. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPH FOR ITS 


OWN SAKE 


By JAMES B. CARRINGTON 


F the time has not yet arrived when the 

photograph may be seriously considered 
in terms of art for itself alone—and I am 
not one of those who believe that it has— 
there is yet no denying its invaluable ser- 
vice as a handmaid of all the arts. Much 
of the prejudice that exists against the work 
of the camera on the part of artists is no 
doubt traceable to a rather presumptuous 
and unjustified claim on the part of the 
more expert photographers, who bring to 
their work more or less artistic sense and 
are inclined to consider the result as some- 
thing little removed from the product of 
the pen and brush. It seems a useless con- 
fusion of terms and means to an end to 
speak in the language of creative work 
when dealing with what, after all, is but a 
reflected image of facts, even if modified, 
as is often the case, by a skiiiful and often 
most pleasing manipulation of both nega- 
tive and print. There is no longer any 
possible need for the photographer to claim 
the prerogatives of the artist in order to 
receive attention. He has ample oppor- 
tunity in his chosen field to justify himself, 
his taste and his skill, in frankly accepting 
the limitations of even the best of lenses, 
and in proving his knowledge of those 
limitations by his skillful expression of the 
best that is possible in more or less literal 
transcripts of nature. It is right here that 
the ways part between the photograph and 
the work of art. 

Certainly we are all of us indebted to the 
camera in a multiplicity of ways, and the 
improvements that have been and are being 
made all the time in the character of lenses 
and plates and methods of printing are con- 
stantly putting us under a new obligation. 
In no single direction, perhaps, has the 
photograph been of more universal value 
than in connection with the reproductive 
arts. It is but a comparatively few years 
since that a way was found by which a 
drawing could be photographed directly on 
the wood block, freeing artists from the old 
restrictions of drawing in miniature, and 
bringing to the public the productions of 
many painters whose work had been seen 
before only in the galleries and private col- 
lections. The beautiful and venerable art 
of the wood engraver, destined to achieve 
its greatest distinction in America, owed 
its greatest opportunity to the camera, and 
it is to the camera again that it must look 
for its downfall. The older methods of 
engraving by hand have been gradually 
superseded by modern and cheaper me- 
chanical means, with the aid of the photo- 
graph, in connection with various etching 
processes. The familiar half tone of to-day 
has been of inestimable value in furthering 


the growth of the art of illustration and 
in the development of the great modern 
pictorial magazine. The half tone is but 
a photograph modified by the use of the 
so-called screen (the glass plates so ruled 
that when placed face to face the intersect- 
ing lines produce minute diamond-shaped 
openings), interposed between the object 
and the sensitive plate in order to break up 
the surface of the resulting negative into 
minute points that will, when transferred 
to copper and etched, afford a suitable 
printing surface in relief. Of all of these 
printing processes that depend upon the 
camera the photogravure is the most beau- 
tiful. In the making of these plates the 
final result is just the reverse of the half 
tone. Instead of being in relief, after 
etching, the picture is in intaglio or incised. 
There is a velvety richness of tone and a 
delicacy of gradation in the photogravure 
that at once reminds one of the luxurious 
surfaces of the old mezzotints. The mod- 
ern line engraving or zinc etching is a much 
simpler one of the purely photographic 
processes. 

Of the more recent applications of these 
processes depending upon the photograph, 
none has attracted more general interest 
than the one used in connection with the 
reproduction of color drawings and of va- 
rious textiles. Here advantage has been 
taken of the modifying effects upon the 
sensitive plate of certain chemicals, and 
various colored mediums or light filters 
used before the lens that exclude or retain 
certain rays of light in such a way as to 
carefully retain the relative values or color 
intensities of the originals. The familiar 
and sometimes quite successful three- 
color process is dependent upon photo- 
graphs used with the half-tone screen and 
color filters, that afford separate negatives 
for the three primaries, red, blue and yel- 
low. The half-tone plates made from 
these negatives and printed in exact regis- 
ter and in carefully combined tints of the 
three colors are theoretically presumed to 

ive a perfect copy of any painting or ob- 
ject in full colors. A still further use of 
the photograph in connection with color re- 
productions in this same direction includes 
the use of some four or more plates. The 
— is the same; the addition of plates, 

owever, very often gives just the compen- 
sating tints that entitle the result to be 
fairly called a reproduction. In many in- 
stances the result, however, is only intended 
as a fair translation in approximate colors. 

We can all appreciate our obligation to 
the photograph, and none more so than the 
artist, for bringing to us, in monochrome, 
to be sure, but yet with an enlightening 
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and inspiring vision of beauty, the best art 
of the world. There are few of the great 
masterpieces in painting, sculpture or 
architecture that may not be studied by 
means of — and at a surpris- 
ingly small cost. s a help in furthering 
education in the arts as in general, the 
camera can hardly be too highly valued. 

While the artist may be justified in 
ignoring the photograph as art considered 
by itself, many are not unwilling to ac- 
knowledge its great helpfulness in affording 
them transcripts of many fleeting aspects 
of nature, which afterward often serve 
as helpful reminders of fact. In dealing 
with natural forms and occasionally in 
recalling large masses, topographical lines 
of interest, etc., the camera may and does, 
no doubt, prove a willing and helpful ser- 
vant to the artist. There would seem to 
be little need any longer for minute and 
laborious studies of trees, foliage and plant 
growth, except as a sheer matter of train- 
ing, and the time spent out-of-doors in 
such work might be better put into gaining 
rapid impressions of the spirit of a scene 
that has, after all, nothing to do with 
detail. A good photograph will bring the 
tree to the studio, where it can be studied 
at leisure and drawn as minutely as the 
patience of the artist will permit. 

What a widening of opportunity for 
originality and freshness in work has the 
photograph brought to the decorative 
artist! He, much more than the painter, 
is dependent upon a thorough knowledge 
of natural forms for his effects. Bounded 
by convention, and carefully avoiding the 
literalness of the lens, the exact knowledge 
it brings him yet affords a sure founda- 
tion for many departures from the repeated 
and too often uninspired products of the 
schools. Nature is a great teacher, and her 
infinite forms are never without suggestion 
to the eye that sees in them something 
more than merely growing things. 

In no direction has the photograph 
proved more widely adaptable, or capable 
of being used in more novel and attractive 
decorative schemes, than in the beautiful 
nature studies printed in the modern mag- 
azines devoted to the new cult of outdoors. 
Here it has found a distinct place for itself 
that is constantly making an appea! both 
to a sense of beauty and creating an in- 
creasing taste for more particular kn>wl- 
edge of the forms and growth of bcth 
flora and fauna. The use of carefully 
arranged special studies of flowers, trees, 
branches, trunks, grasses, etc., as decora- 
tive borders, and in the designing of orna- 
mental covers has brought the photograph 
into the arts of design with something of 
the charm of composition and simplicity 
of line identified with the familiar flower 
drawings of the Japanese. There are a 
number of men identified with this kind of 
photography who have combined a tech- 
nical knowledge of the camera with a 
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sympathetic study of nature, whose work 
has at least a delightful artistic intention, 
and who obtain results that are often quite 
as satisfying as, if not more than, any 
purely conventional drawing. There is an 
insistent demand, in work of this kind, for 
thorough understanding of the relative 
ictorial effects of light and shade, a care- 
Fully trained eye for graceful and appro- 
priate lines and an experienced judgment 
with regard to choice of subjects. The 
literalness of the lens is not open to the 
usual criticism here, for the value of these 
nature studies lies in their being true with 
regard to both form and structure. 

The colors of flowers and trees, the 
shifting play of light waves on grass and 
grain blown by the passing winds, make a 
ready appeal to the uncultivated eye; but 
the charm of their wonderfully delicate 
forms and the marvels of their growth, 
without the photograph, would still re- 
main familiar but to the few. 

As an aid in the study of natural history, 
too, the camera is unequaled. It is no 
longer the image of the dead animal or 
bird that we get, but of the living, and in 
its natural habitat. Few things have done 
more than the camera toward cultivating 
a wider humane consideration for all ani- 
mals, and even the best of modern sports- 
men may put all of his skill to the test 
in making successful snapshots with the 
camera at some of the shyest of wild crea- 
tures. It is only a question of time, and I 
should not be greatly surprised to hear of its 
accomplishment almost any day, when we 
shall be able to make photographs in the 
colors of nature. Many minds are striv- 
ing toward this end, and some surprising 
results have been already achieved, but 
so far only at the expense of both time and 
complicated apparatus. The artist need 
not, and if worthy of the name will not, 
fear the effect of such a discovery, however, 
for we already have, by means of the 
printing press, colored prints from photo- 
graphs, that for all practical purposes, and 
in their appeal to the general public, ac- 
complish this very thing. There is always 
a very obvious line of demarcation be- 
tween these colored prints and a painting, 
and the inevitableness of the all-seeing 
lens is even more aggressively apparent. 

No consideration of the photograph at 
all in these days can overlook the part in 
its improvement due to the influence of 
the amateur. It is to him more often 
than to the professional worker that we 
look for noteworthy departures from the 
commonplace and for better adaptations 
of printing processes to particular ends. 

here is evidently ample room for the 
08s 0 sol to employ his skill in a 
undred ways without once feeling called 
upon to talk about his werk in terms of 
art, at least in terms of another art with 
which the photograph at best is only iden- 
tified as a helpmate. 
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